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A 


TREASURE CHEST 


of useful information... 


From time to time over a period of years our technical 
staff has unearthed new facts concerning metals. This 
wealth of information has been accumulated out of 
wide experience in the solution of problems involving 
the use of Nickel and its alloys. 

On the basis of this experience much helpful litera- 
ture has been compiled. Dealing with the selection, 
fabrication and use of Nickel alloys it can be of great 
help to the metal working industries at a time like the 
present. 

In addition to printed matter, we are glad to make 
available the assistance of our technical staff in solving 
problems arising from a temporary lack of Nickel. 
Your request for literature or personal consultation 
will receive our prompt attention. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 
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HIGHLIGHTING 
THIS ISSUE OF 


STEEL 


m@ ANNOUNCEMENT last week of the Presi- 
dent’s appointment of a new 7-member Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board was received 
by industry as a favorable development and one 
calculated to prevent recurrence of controver- 
sies, as the one between OPM and the former 
OPACS with reference to the extent of the cut 
in automobile production, that have created con- 
siderable uncertainty. The SPAB, as it immedi- 
ately came to be known, has complete power to 
allocate all available raw materials, giving it con- 
trol over all manufacture whether for defense 
or nondefense. One gratifying feature is that 
the men who compose the new SPAB (p. 21) have 
demonstrated in the past their ability to get 
along harmoniously. 


Without saying just how he is going to do it, 
Leon Henderson served warning (p. 23) that 
after Tuesday, Sept. 2, the iron and steel scrap 
price schedule will be en- 
forced with “every sanction 
and power of the govern- 
ment” and he taiked about 
allocating scrap. The trade 
sees in Mr. Henderson’s position no cure for the 
tight situation and feels that a tough govern- 
ment policy will result only in curtailing fur- 
ther rather than increasing the supply of scrap. 

OPM will contract soon for two new steel 
plants to increase ingot output (p. 32) by 1,400,- 
000 tons. In addition to the 2,500,000-ton ex- 
pansion in pig iron capacity already ordered 
(p. 32) 10,000,000 more tons are under considera- 
tion. 


Scrap Prices 
To Be Enforced 


It now appears certain that defense will ab- 
sorb so much steel that civilian consumers’ sup- 
plies will be reduced sharply (p. 87) but the in- 
dustry hopefully believes that 
the supply will become easier, 
possibly within 60 days. In 
the meantime no orders are 
being accepted unless they 
are accompanied by Form PD-73 properly filled 


STEEL Prints 
PD Forms 
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in. . . . Because of the need for copies of the va- 
rious PD forms in large numbers, STEEL (p. 31) 
offers them at prices figured close to cost... . 
Maritime Commission (p. 27) has placed 23 of 
48 projected shipways. . . . SWOC (p. 26) signs 
its first “white collar’ contract. . . . Manufac- 
turers desiring defense work are presented (p. 
46) with a list of opportunities. 


Practice in manufacture of huge built-up guns 
at Watervliet Arsenal is detailed (p. 56) this 
week by Professor Macconochie who also gives 
some background information 
on this important defense 
plant. ... Good practice in 
steel plant lighting and how 
to get it is explained (p. 64) 
by Davis H. Tuck. . . . In the third section of 
his series on how to get the most from arc weld- 
ing, E. W. P. Smith shows (p. 74) how impor- 
tant production speed increases and cost reduc- 
tions can be obtained by positioning the work 
when it can be moved, thus allowing welding 
to be accomplished most efficiently. . . . A com- 
bined freighter and aircraft carrier (p. 76) is 
described. 


Gun Making 
At Watervliet 


Typical of the speedy mass production meth 
ods being employed by the aircraft industry is 
the assembly of Wright Cyclone 14-cylinder 
double-row radial aircraft en- 
gines. A line assembles 8500 
parts to complete one of these 
1700-horsepower giants every 
24 minutes.... John L. 
Buehler tells (p. 78) of special practices devel- 
oped to heat-treat gears for aircraft engines 
without distortion and without any volumetric 
change. . . . Hot-die steels that have given ex- 
cellent results in piercing shell are detailed (p. 
62) by W. H. Wills. . . . Some unusual opera- 
tions (p. 54) are employed in making a special 
chain that operates in two planes, according to 
I.. W. Moen. 


1700 H.P. Each 
24 Minutes 





Shells for Defense 


Another Example 
of How Inland Steel Is Used 
in the Preparedness Program 


Numerous plants throughout the United States are 


busy manufacturing enormous quantities of artillery 
shells —shells needed for the defense of America. 
Flowing from the Inland mills is steel from which 


thousands of these shells are being forged. 


Inland has never been a producer of munitions; nor 
has it made steel for munitions in times of peace. 
Inland manufactured no steel for war purposes 
between the close of hostilities in the First World War 
and the outbreak of the present war. 


But today, with the same spirit exhibited by all 
American industry, Inland is doing its part by making 
steel, in whatever form required for our National 
Defense Program, to the limit of its manufacturing 
facilities. This is Inland’s No. 1 job! 








When forging one size of field artillery shell, 
a 50-lb. billet is heated in a continuous furnace. 
The billet is quickly descaled and pierced, then 
foilow two fast drawing operations. Above is 
shown a shell after the first draw. 
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7-Man Board To Allocate All Materials 


For Military, Civilian Uses 


New Dealers 


dominate new 


super-control 


agency, 


designed to employ available supplies to best advantage 


. - - OPM to function through six divisions . . . OPACS 


divided . . . Stettinius named lend-lease administrator 


WASHINGTON 
@ INCREASING shortages in the 
supply of many strategic raw mate- 
rials last week prompted the second 
wholesale reorganization of the na- 
tional defense machinery. 

The seven-member Supply Priori- 
ties and Allocations Board appointed 
by the President now has power to 
allocate all available raw materials 
between military and civilian pro- 
duction; it also will allocate those 
materials reserved for nondefense 
commodities among the individual 
manufacturers. 


Extension of the allocation con- 
trol and the admission by high de- 
fense officials that the “strategic 
materials situation is just about as 
tight as it could be” are expected to 
cause a more severe pinch in plants 
without defense orders. Many of 
these already have been forced to 
suspend or sharply curtail opera- 
tions due to material shortages and 
the problems of “priorities depres- 
sion” and “priorities unemployment” 
are recognized as major. 


No Defense “Czar” 


The new board, dominated by 
New Dealers, will have practically 
complete control over manufactur- 
ing through its control of raw ma- 
terials. It implements the adminis- 
tration’s program for greater ma- 
teriel output and regulated civilian 
production. 


The reorganization takes no cog- 
nizance of widespread demands that 
all defense agencies be placed under 
a single co-ordinating head, similar 
to the War Industries Board of the 
first world war under’ Bernard 
Baruch. Mr. Roosevelt will continue 
to be “The Boss.” 

Chairman of SPAB is Vice Presi- 
dent Henry Wallace, who also is 
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chairman of the recently appointed 
Economic Defense Board. 

Other members are OPM Director 
General William S. Knudsen; OPM 
Associate Director Sidney  Hill- 
man; Secretary of War Henry Stim- 
son; Secretary of Navy Frank 
Knox; Leon Henderson, price ad- 
ministrator; and Harry L. Hopkins, 
the President’s man Friday in 


charge of the lend-lers* 7*''t'ns 

Donald M. Nelson, OPM director 
of purchases, has been named ex- 
ecutive director. Mr. Neilson will 
preside in the absence of Chairman 
Wallace and also become director of 
priorities, replacing E. R. Stettinius 
Jr., former United States Steel 
Corp. chairman. Mr. Stettinius has 
been appointed lend-lease adminis- 





@ Donald M. Nelson, right, executive director of the Supply Priorities and Allo- 
cations Board and director of priorities, is regarded by many observers as the 
coming No. 1 man in the new super-co-ordinating agency. Although Vice Presi- 
dent Henry Wallace is chairman of the SPAB, it is believed his other duties will 
not permit him to devote full time to the job, and in his absence Mr. Nelson 


presides. 


Above, Mr. Nelson chats with Sidney Hillman, OPM co-director and 
head of the labor division. 


NEA photo 














trator under the _ overall 
vision of Mr. Hopkins. 

John D. Biggers was withdrawn 
as OPM production director and will 
go to England with the title of Min- 
ister to expedite aid to Britain. He 
will work to synchronize British 
and American production. 

W. L. Batt, president of SKF In- 
dustries, who has been deputy di- 
rector of the OPM production divi- 
sion, will head a new OPM division 
in charge of production of raw ma- 
terials. 

W. H. Harrison, of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., who also 
has been a deputy director in the 
production division, will take over 
another new OPM division in charge 
of production of finished articles. 


super: 


OPACS Divided 


These two changes will split the 
old production division into two 
parts, returning to an arrangement 
like that of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission in which Mr. 
Knudsen had charge of finished 
products and Mr. Stettinius of raw 
materials. 

The Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply was changed 
to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, with Leon Henderson continu- 
ing as price administrator. The 
civilian allocations branch was 
switched to OPM where it now is 
a separate division, under Mr. Hen- 
derson. 

Donald MacKeachie, deputy in the 
purchasing division under Mr. Nel- 
son, will become head of that di- 
vision. 

Thus OPM, under the new setup, 
will function through six divisions: 
Civilian allocations, under Mr. Hen- 
derson; raw materials, under My. 
Batt; finished goods production, un- 
der Mr. Harrison; labor, under Mr. 
Hillman; priorities, under Mr. Nel- 
son; and purchases, under Mr. Mac- 
Keachie. 

A contributing factor in the estab- 
lishment of SPAB is believed to 


Transporting 68-foot Gun 


& Huge coast defense rifle transported 
from Tiverton, R. I., to Fort Church, near 
Compton, R. I. for installation. This 
great gun weighs almost 145 tons, is 
68 feet long, and was hauled at the 
rate of two miles an hour on tractor 
with double trailers equipped with a 
total of 38 huge pneumatic truck tires. 
Photo Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 





have been the friction over priori- 
ties between OPM and OPACS. This 
came to a head when Mr. Hender- 
son, without consulting OPM, or- 
dered a 50 per cent reduction in au- 
tomobile production. OPM heads 
had been working on plans for a 
20 per cent curtailment. 

SPAB will have no power to de- 
termine the distribution of finished 
materials, such as ships, planes or 
guns, but will allocate only the ma- 
terials, parts and tools needed for 
their manufacture. 

White House spokesmen explained 


W. L. Batt 


Who has been designated as director of 

the new OPM raw materials division. 

Before joining the defense organization, 

Mr. Batt was head of the SKF Industries 
Inc., Philadelphia 





the agency’s functions as follows: 

“The board, subject to the gen- 
eral policies enunciated by the Presi- 
dent, periodically and whenever 
necessary, will fix the amount of 
materials to be allocated to military 
needs, defense-aid needs, economic 
warfare needs and total civilian 
needs. 

“In the general field of civilian 
needs, this group will make policies 
and regulations for the allocation of 
the available supply of materials be- 
tween the different competing civil- 
ian industries and users. To illus- 
trate, if the commodity involved is 
steel, this board will determine upon 
policies and regulations under which 
steel will be allocated, first for ma- 
terials required by the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and then 
for defense-aid needs, economic 
warfare needs and civilian needs. 


Nelson To Handle Priorities 


“When the total amount deter- 
mined for civilian needs is arrived 
at, this board will determine the pol- 
icies and make regulations for the 
amount to be allocated to automo- 
biles, railroad cars, refrigerators, 
building, typewriters, etc. The ac- 
tual administration of these policies 
by way of issuance of priority cer- 
tificates for the various purposes, 
will be carried on through the ap- 
propriate divisions of OPM. It is, 
of course, not contemplated that this 
board actually will pass on specific 
priority applications which are filed 
by the thousands every week. That 
will continue to be done in the pri- 
orities division under Donald Nel- 
son. Only broad policies and gen- 
eral regulations for priorities and 
allocations will be determined by 
the board; and pursuant to these 
policies and regulations the actual 
day-by-day administration of spe- 
cific priorities will be carried out by 
the priorities division.” 

Washington observers predicted a 
reorganization of the priorities sys- 


(Please turn to Page 106) 
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“No More Shenanigans After Tuesday,” 


Henderson Warns Scrap Buyers, Sellers 


WASHINGTON 
@ STRICT compliance with the iron 
and steel scrap price schedule will 
be enforced with “every sanction 
and power of the government” after 
Tuesday, Sept. 2. 

This warning was made by Leon 
Henderson, administrator, Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, before a meeting of about 
200 scrap brokers and representa- 
tives of steel mills and foundries 
here last week. 

The conference was called by 
OPACS and the Office of Production 
Management to consider ways of ac- 
celerating the flow of scrap to de- 
fense industries. 

OPACS and OPM officials said the 
present price schedule has been ig- 
nored almost 100 per cent and that 
little, if any, scrap was being moved 
at the established prices. 

Mr. Henderson laid the blame for 
violations of the price schedule 
equally on sellers and buyers, but 
said his agency will allow “no mon- 
key business” after Labor day. 
OPACS expects that all contracts 
for sale of scrap above schedule 
prices will be terminated by Tues- 
day and that no contracts at over- 
ceiling prices will be made after 
that. 

The steel, foundry and scrap men 
were told that scrap would be 





brought under full priority control 
within the next few days, presum- 
ably by Labor day, and that the pri- 
ority order is being written with a 
view of enforcement of the price 
schedule. There will be no general 
revision of the present schedule, Mr. 
Henderson said. 

The powers and sanctions avail- 
able to OPACS in enforcing the or- 
der are adequate, Mr. Henderson 
declared, although he did not spe- 
cifically list them. If more sanc- 
tions are needed, he said he would 
go to the White House and get 
them. 


Provides Emergency Pool 


Revelation that a mandatory pri- 
ority order is coming was made by 
Arthur D. Whiteside, chief of the 
CPM iron and steel section. The 
order will follow the fundamental 
of the pig iron order, and will pro- 
vide for an emergency pool based 
on a percentage of scrap handled. 

R. C. Allen, deputy chief of raw 
materials, cited a plan whereby 
county agents of the Department 
of Agriculture will survey farms in 
their jurisdiction for available scrap. 
The auto wrecking program is re- 
sulting in considerable scrap, he in- 
dicated. 

Mr. Allen emphasized that OPM 
is backing OPACS on the price 








schedule and that OPM officials be- 
lieve it provides a stable base which 
is necessary for the collection pro- 


grams. 

Mr. Henderson said that after La- 
bor day the British will not bid in 
the American market and that the 
Army and Navy and Lease-Lend 
administration will not pay over the 
established prices. Any Canadian 
buyers found to be bidding higher 
prices will have their export licenses 
revoked. 

Board of directors of the Insti- 
tute of Scrap Iron and Steel Ine. 
later urged dealers and handlers to 
refuse immediately to accept any 
business at over-ceiling prices and 
to do everything possible to keep 
scrap rolling to steel mills and foun- 
dries. 

E. C. Barringer, executive secre- 
tary of the institute, pointed out 
that the institute had previously 
made recommendations to OPACS 
that would accelerate the flow of 
scrap and would gladly take advan- 
tage of an invitation extended at 
the joint meeting to help iron out 
existing inequalities so that the de 
fense program would not be imped- 
ed. 


Forty-five per cent of the pur- 
chased scrap consumed originates 
in industrial plants and railroads, 


he said. This scrap will come out. 
The remaining 55 per cent is deal- 
ers’ scrap, from auto wreckers, 
peddlers and obsolescent material, 
which is very sensitive to price. 
“We find no objection to the $20 
level for Pittsburgh, but we do be- 
lieve certain inequalities must be 








Ft. Meade, Maryland, for years. 
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@ Nearly 100 of these 6-ton, 1918 vintage, Mark VIII tanks 
have been gathering rust and cluttering up the grounds at 
Some of them, recently 
sent to Canada, may never be used. NEA photo 


1918 Tanks Ready for Scrap; 1941 Models Ready for War 









@ This picture of the Chrysler tank arsenal in Detroit shows 
the M-3’s rolling off assembly lines. These 28-ton machines 
for the United States army and Britain are being produced 
far ahead of schedule (See story on Page 37). 


NEA photo 
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adjusted to attract certain types 
of scrap. Even then we are not cer- 
tain there will be an adequate sup- 
ply for all defense and civilian 
needs.” 


Priorities, Price Control Held 
Insufficient To Ease Shortage 


NEW YORK 

Reaction here to strict enforce- 
ment of ceiling prices and proposed 
mandatory priority order covering 
iron and steel scrap is that further 
tampering with prices, extra-legal 
attempts to enforce them and mere 
allocating priority ratings for ma- 
terial to consumers will not solve or 
ease shortage now confronting the 
industry. 

Direct dealing in recent past has 
weakened the position of the dealer 
as a specialist and what is left for 
him appears to be mainly miscel- 
laneous scrap collected by hundreds 
of individuals. Many observers be- 
lieve only a gigantic collection job 
will relieve shortage. 

Practically all mills and foundries 
have priorities or can get them now, 
and a mandatory order is not like- 
ly to change the flow of scrap or 
add one ton to volume. 


Steel Scrap Stocks Off 10 Per 
Cent at End of Second Quarter 


Domestic stocks of iron and steei 
scrap at consumers’ and suppliers’ 
totaled approximately 6,529,000 net 


tons. This was 10 per cent less 
than 7,235,000 tons March 31, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior. 

Known stocks held by consumers 
and suppliers at end of the second 
quarter were equal to a 5-weeks’ 
supply, based on the quarter’s con- 
sumption rate, a position slightly 
below that at end of the first three 
months. Although total stocks de- 
creased 10 per cent, those on hand 
at consumers’ plants and in transit 
declined only 3 per cent, from 5,220,- 
000 tons March 31 to 5,051,000 tons 
at end of June. 


Suppliers’ stocks, however, were 
reduced from 2,015,000 tons to 1,478,- 
000 tons, a decrease for the second 
quarter of 27 per cent. While sup- 
pliers’ stocks in general decreased, 
those held by railroads increased 4 
per cent, and manufacturers’ stocks 
increased 36 per cent. 


Reported stocks of purchased and 
home scrap in Western Pennsylvania 
were equal to at least a 4-weeks’ 
supply at the estimated rate of con- 
sumption in the second quarter. Dis- 
trict comprising Eastern Ohio and 
West Virginia also had a compar- 
able amount available. Other prin- 
cipal scrap consuming areas had on 
hand supplies for four to six weeks. 
Inventories in New England and 
Western states were equal to 15 and 
11 weeks’ supply, respectively. 
Southwestern states had scrap suf- 
ficient to last 41 weeks. 


Estimate of consumers’ stocks is 





Tougher Steel infNew Two-in-One Helmet 





@ Army officials are considering the adoption of a new two-in-one helmet. said 


to have several advantages over the type now in use. 
and is designed to be worn as a field hat. 


Inner part is light fabric 
Outer section is of tougher steel and 


covers more of the soldier's head and neck than the present type. Doughboy 
at left is wearing the double purpose helmet as he would in combat. At right. 
he illustrates the two parts. 


Acme photos 





based on assumption companies re- 
porting their inventories held 95 per 
cent of the total stocks on hand at 
consumers’ plants. 


Seven-Month Scrap Melt 
Exceeds Entire 1917 


Steel and iron scrap consumption 
in the first seven months this year 
amounted to 30,948,000 gross tons, 
exceeded only by seven entire years 
in the past 30 years, according to 
estimates by the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel Inc. 

In all 1917, the greatest scrap 
consuming year in the first World 
war, the melt was only 26,800,000 
tons. 

July consumption was about 4,- 
415,000 tons, 25 per cent more than 
3,526,600 tons in July, 1940. The 
seven-month total this year is an 
increase of 45 per cent over 21,- 
738,000 tons in the comparable pe- 
riod last year. 


Refinery Center Plans 
Scrap Gathering Drive 


Chambers of Commerce in Oil 
City and Franklin, Pa., have or- 
ganized a county-wide campaign to 
collect iron and steel scrap. Local 
melters will be supplied first, and 
the remainder will be shipped to 
steel mills within easy reaching 
distance. A survey has indicated 
that several thousand tons is avail- 
able from oil refineries and other 
sources. 


Army Awards Douglas 
$176,316,690 Contract 


@ Douglas Aircraft Co. Santa 
Monica, Calif., late last week re- 
ceived from the War Department 
a $176,316,690 contract for aircraft. 
This was one of the largest awards 
made by the War Department in 
recent weeks. Most contracts for 
the air corps lately have been for 
accessories, spare paris, and im- 
provement and expansion of air- 
ports, 

Twenty-one thousand employes of 
Douglas Aircraft Co. over the La- 
bor Day week-end received wage 
increase checks amounting to $536,- 
997.32, representing wage increases 
retroactive to July 3, and affect- 
ing 70 per cent of the company’s 
total 33,000 workmen. This is the 
fourth time in five months that up- 
ward wage adjustments have’ been 
made at the Douglas plant. Presi- 
dent Donald W. Douglas stated the 
special checks were presented to em- 
ployes as a result of the wage sta- 
bilization program initiated by air- 
craft manufacturers and authorized 
by the federal government as a step 
toward regional wage stabilization 
in the aircraft industry (see page 
40). 
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PeOpUCTION. ... <u 


@ STEELWORKS operations last week advanced % point to 96% per cent, 
over the revised rate of 96 per cent the previous week. Two districts 
rose slightly and ten were unchanged. A year ago the rate was 91% 
per cent; two years ago it was 64 per cent. 

Based on new capacity figures of 86,148,000 net tons, as announced 
by the American Iron and Steel Institute last week, instead of 84,152,000 
tons capacity in first half, production rates from July 1 in the above chart 
have been revised, giving figures about 2 points lower on the broader 
base. Most steelmaking departments are working through Labor Day 
in the interest of sustained production. 


Birmingham, Ala. Rose 5 points plants but one are operating through 
to 95 per cent. Pig iron production Labor Day, with some finishing ca- 
is at 100 per cent with all 18 blast pacity idle for 24 hours. 
furnaces active. Chicago — Remained at 101% per 

Youngstown, O. — With 76 cent, four of the district’s six plants 
open hearths and three bessemers at 100 per cent or better, with no 
in production the rate remained at curtailment in prospect. 

98 per cent for the eighth week. All St. Louis — Unchanged at 98 per 








New Eight-Months Record in Steel 
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@ Chart shows steel ingot production for full years, 1929 to 1940, inclusive, and 

eight months output for each year, including 1941. A preliminary estimate based on 

weekly operating averages places August output at 7,135,000 net tons. This 

yields 54,865,000 tons in eight months this year, far outstripping any similar period 
in the past 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Aug. 30 Change 1940 1939 
Pittsburgh .... 100 None 86.5 59 
Chicago ecery L080 None 99 54 
Eastern Pa. ... 95.5 None 89 44 
Youngstown ... 98 None 84 56 
Wheeling ..... 93 + 1 98 86 
Cleveland .. . 8 None 90 80 
Buffalo i nce tog None 90.5 60.5 
Birmingham 95 + 5 88 75 
New England .. 90 None 80 70 
Cincinnati 88 None 77 66 
St. Louis . 98 None 80 63.5 
Detroit ; 92 None 93 90 
Average 96.5 + O5 91.5 64 





cent, with expectation of a higher 
rate early this month when pig iron 
will be available from a Granite City 
Pig Iron Co. furnace. 

Cincinnati — Held at 88 per cent, 
three open hearths being out for re. 
pairs. 

Central eastern seaboard—Con- 
tinued at 95% per cent for the sixth 
week. 

Buffalo No change was made 
in the operating rate of 93 per cent, 
with pig iron production at 100 per 
cent. 

Pittsburgh Maintained 100 per 
cent production for the sixth week. 

Wheeling Gained 1 point to 93 
per cent. 

New England One open hearth 
down for repairs held production 
down to 90 per cent. 

Detroit Short strike at Great 
Lakes plant did not affect open 
hearths and rate remained at 92. 

Cleveland Production continued 
at 93 per cent, with an increase in- 
dicated for this week. 

* 


Lucky Fellow 


@ “I would like one length of 
strap-iron, ‘“-inch thick, 1%- 
inches wide, 6 feet long,” said a 
customer stepping up to the 
counter of a mill supply store 
in Cleveland last Friday. 

“What do you mean, strap 
iron?” asked the clerk. 

“Oh, the ordinary kind, the 
kind a blacksmith uses in forging 
a bracket; I want to make a few 
brackets for a flower box.” 

“Got a priority order?” 

“A priority order? Why, no! 
Priorities don’t go in until 
Sept. 1.” 

“Oh, yeh?” The clerk showed 
the customer a pink-slip inter- 
office message giving instruc- 
tions not to sell iron and steel 
“in the future,” without a priority 
order. 

The customer went to the head 
of the department and finally 
got the iron. 

“Sixty-nine cents,’ said the 
clerk. “Yow’re lucky.” 
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Iron and Steel Exports in June 


Lowest in Fourteen Months 


@ STEEL and iron exports in June, 
excluding scrap, totaled 398,667 
gross tons, valued at $35,213,412, 
lowest figure in 14 months, accord- 
ing to the Department of Com- 
merce. This compares with 409,840 
tons valued at $35,346,239 in May 
this year, and 617,181 tons valued at 
$38,771,792 in June, 1940. 


Exports in the first six months 
this year totaled 3,016,668 tons val- 
ued at $223,202,280,.compared with 
2,764,943 tons valued at $195,682,- 
417, in first half, 1941. 

Nonalloy ingots, blooms and oth- 
er semifinished steel led in tonnage 
in June, 58,595 tons, against 58,900 
tons in May. Pig iron was second 
in tonnage, 35,402 in June; 27,444 in 
May. 

Scrap exports in June totaled 59,- 
018 tons valued at $1,059,524, com- 
pared with 62,894 tons valued at $1,- 


260,688 in May. In June, 1940, scrap 
exports were 317,683 tons valued at 
$5,251,031. Iron and steel scrap ac- 
counted for 58,037 tons of the June 
total, the only other scrap export be- 
ing 81 tons of waste-waste tin plate. 
Cumulative scrap exports for first 
half were only 415,880 tons valued at 
$8,111,351, compared with 1,478,806 
tons valued at $23,468,354, in the 
corresponding period in 1940. 


Steel Employs 648,000, 


Breaks Record Again 


@ About 10,000 additional employes 
went to work in July, bringing total 
employment in steel industry last 
month to a new peak of 648,000, ac- 
cording to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

Steel employment in June aver- 
aged 638,000, while in July, 1940, the 


IRON AND STEEL FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
(Gross Tons) 
Jan. 
thru 
June June June 

Articles 1941 1940 1941 
Pig iron ry’ 35,402 30,915 304,224 
Ferromanganese and 

spiegeleisen + 5: 777 
Other ferroalloys...... 478 3,087 
Ingots, blooms, etc.: 

Not containing alloy 

Alloy incl. stainless 
Steel bars, cold fin. 
Bars, iron ‘ 
Bars, concrete 
Other steel bars: 

Not containing alloy 

Stainless steel ‘ 

Alloy, not stainless 9, 206 3,006 
Wire rods ree eee . 28,036 
Boiler plate > 51: 754 
Other plates, nct fab.: 

Not containing alloy 48,551 187,188 

Stainless steel ‘ 2 107 163 

Alloy, not stainless. . 76¢ 125 3,134 
Skelp iron or steel ,12 11,290 83,055 
Sheets, galv. iron i 7 1,102 5,588 
Sheets, galv. steel 3 13,200 49,469 
Sheets, ‘‘black’’ steel: 

Not containing alloy 5! 18,852 195,069 

Stainless steel é 54: 

Alloy, not stainless 
Sheets, black iron 
Strip steel, cold-rolled: 

Not containing alloy 

Stainless steel ‘ 

Alloy, not stainless 
Strip steel, hot-rolled: 

Not containing alloy 

Stainless steel ‘ 

Alloy, not stainless ‘ 58 348 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 86 109,793 
Terneplate (incl. long 

ternes) & i88 4,219 
Tanks, except lined 11,873 
Shapes, not fabricated 7 141,646 
Shapes, fabricated 28,508 
Plates, fabricated 14,431 
Metal lath ; 

Frames and sashes 

Sheet piling 

Rails, 60 Ibs, 

Rails, under 60 Ibs 

Rails, relaying 

Rail fastenings 

Switches, frogs, 
Railroad spikes 
R.R. bolts, nuts 
Boiler tubes, seamless 
Roiler tubes, welded 

Pipe: 

Seamless casing and 

oil-line 

Do., welded 

Seamless black 
Pipe fittings: 

Mall.-iron screwed 


206,403 


10,257 


28,937 
33 


16,169 


crse@s. 
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Jan. 
thru 
June June 
Articles 1940 1941 
Cast-iron screwed... 565 
Pipe and fittings for: 
Cast-iron pressure. . 
Cast-iron soil 
Pipe, welded: 
mintk steel ........ 
Black wrought-iron 
Galvanized steel.... 
Galv. wrought-iron. . 
All other pipe, fittings 
Wire: 
Plain iron or steel. . 
Galvanized ......... 
Barbed 
Woven-wire fencing .. 
Woven-wire sc’n cloth: 
Insect 
RS is ala ties ig 
Wire rope and cable.. 
i 
Electric welding rods. . 
Card clothing* ....... 
Other wire se 
Wire nails oe 
Horseshoe nails 
SO” EA Pee oo 
Other nails, staples... 
Ordinary bolts, ma- 
chine screws ; 
Castings: 
Gray-iron (incl, 
semisteel) 
Malleable-iron Pas 
Steel, not alloy ... 
Alloy, incl. stainless 
Car wheels, tires, axles 
Horseshoes and calks. . 
Forgings, n.e.s.: 
Not containing alloy 4,467 22,231 
Alloy, incl. stainless 519 56 3,007 


. 398,667 617,181 3,016,668 


25,444 
6,839 


20,526 


o 
pa 


5,298 
1,905 
1,819 
948 
11,387 
317 


. 
NSwrt 
SASK 


Total 


Scrap, iron and steel: 
No. 1 heavy meltingt 
No, 2 heavy meltingt 
Baled and bundledt 
Cast and burntt 
Othert oS Sea ag 

Scrap, tin plate ..... 

Tin plate circles, 
strips, cobbles, etc. 

Waste-waste tin plate 

Terneplate clippings and 
scrap . “RS > 


. 95,070 
’ 182/835 


‘59,018 317,683 415,880 
457,685 934,864 3,432,548 
.. 250,864 278,689 531,333 


Total scrap . 
GRAND TOTAL.... 


Iron ore 


*Not separately classified after December 
31, 1940. tNew class. 


industry had an average of 549,000 
employes. 

Payrolls totaled $114,059,000 dur- 
ing July, compared with $110,504,- 
000 in June and $82,215,0C0 in July 
a year ago. 

Wage-earning employes earned an 
average of 99.1 cents per hour in 
July, against 99.2 cents in June and 
85.6 cents in July, 1940. 

An average of 37.8 hours per 
week was worked by wage earners 
in July, compared with 38.2 in June 
and 36.5 a year ago. 


SWOC Signs First “White 
Collar’ Pact at National Tube 


Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee last week announced sign- 
ing of the first white collar con- 
tract in the steel industry with 
the National Tube Co., subsidiary 
of United States Steel Corp. 

Approximately 1700 employes are 
covered in the plants at McKeesport 
and Elwood City, Pa., and Lorain, O. 


A wage increase of $17 a month is 
provided as of Aug. 16, affecting all 
salaried employes up to but exclud- 
ing those now making $4000 a year. 
A one week vacation for employes 
of six months’ service and two 
weeks for those of one year or 
more, a 40-hour week with time-and- 
a-half for overtime are provided. 
Holidays are July 4, Labor day and 
Christmas. 

The contract does not provide for 
a base rate but any question of in- 
equalities in salaries can be taken 
up under the grievance machinery. 


A seniority clause is provided with 
continuous service the chief factor 
where ability to perform the work 
and physical fitness are equal. No 
union employe can be peremptorily 
discharged. He can only be sus- 
pended pending a full hearing of his 
case. 


Steelworkers Accept Cash 
Instead of Vacations 


To help maintain the production 
of steel for defense and other pur- 
poses on a 24-hour day and 7-day 
week basis, many steel companies 
have offered cash payments to pro- 
duction employes instead of regular 
vacations this year. 


Plans for vacations with pay for 
wage-earning employes have been in 
effect in the majority of steel com- 
panies for the past five years and 
more. The steel industry was one 
of the first large manufacturing 
industries in the nation to offer 
such plans on such a wide scale. 


Of 36 companies whose vacation 
plans were analyzed by the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, 22 have 
permitted or have required cash 
bonuses to replace vacations with 
pay. Vacation plans of the other 
14 companies specify that employes 
take time off from their jobs. 
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Commission Reports First Awards in 


New $1,698,650,000 Ship Program 


WASHINGTON 
g FOLLOWING approval by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of the new $1,698,- 
650,000 shipbuilding bill, the Mari- 
time Commission last week an- 
nounced the first contracts negoti- 
ated for new construction. 

Contracts for 23 of 48 new ways 
were allocated as follows: 

South Portland Ship Building 
Corp., a Todd subsidiary, two ways, 
with shops, equipment and machin 
ery, to cost $2,000,000. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows 
Point, Md., yard, two ways and 
equipment, $2,000,000. 

Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Co., eight ways and equipment, $8,- 
000,000. 

Ingalls Shipbuilding Co., Pasca- 
goula, Miss., two ways and equip- 
ment, $2,000,000. 

Delta Shipbuilding Co., two ways 
and equipment, $2,000,000. 

Consolidated Steel Corp. Ltd., Los 
Angeles, four ways and equipment, 
$4,000,000. 

Richmond Shipbuilding Corp., a 
Todd subsidiary, Richmond, Calif., 
three ways and equipment, $3,000,- 
000. 

Contracts were completed for on- 
ly 66 of 566 additional ships to be 


built under this expansion. These, 
to be standard C-type design, were 
allocated as follows: 

Consolidated Steel Corp. Ltd., 26 
C-1 ships; Gulf Shipbuilding Corp., 
16 C-2 ships; Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Corp., 10 C-3 ships and Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Sparrows Point yard, 14 
C-3 ships. 

Cost of these vessels ranges from 
$2,200,000 to $3,000,000 each, the 
commission said. All 566 are to be 
completed before the end of 1943. 

Many of the remaining 500 will 
be of the “ugly duckling” type, it 
was indicated. How many will be 
of this type and how many of the 
standard C-type will depend on 
progress of the commission’s plan to 
expand production of turbine and 
gear facilities. A $50,000,000 pro- 
gram for this expansion was recent- 
ly announced. “Ugly dutkling” 
ships are propelled by steam recipro- 
cating engines and the standard C- 
type ships by turbine and gear 
drives. 

Additional contracts to keep new 
shipyards operating at capacity be- 
yond 1942 will be signed by the end 
of 1941, the commission said. Ship- 
yards are now constructing 312, 
“ugly duckling” type, which will be 


completed by the end of next year. 

In all, $1,246,650,000 of the new 
bill has been allocated to construc- 
tion of additional ships, $350,000,000 
to charter, purchase, requisition, 
maintain, repair and operate ships, 
and $48,000,000 for new facilities. 

Bill signed by President Roosevelt 
includes $698,650,000 in cash appro- 
priations and $1,000,000,000 in con- 
tract authorizations. 


Lakes Shipyards Sign 
Stabilization Agreement 


@ Stabilization agreement increas- 
ing wages in Great Lakes shipyards 
and banning lockouts and _ strikes 
was reported late last week by Sid- 
ney Hillman, associate director, 
OPM. The pact, according to Mr. 
Hillman, was ratified by the Great 
Lakes Metal Trades District Coun- 
cil, AFL, after having been ap- 
proved by the Navy, OPM and the 
Maritime Commission. 

Similar to those already in effect 
at Atlantic, Gulf Coast and Pacific 
yards, the agreement covers both 
construction of ships and ship re- 
pairs. It provides minimum wages 
and working standards and does not 
interfere with elections scheduled to 
determine bargaining agents for 
various yards. Incidentally, the 
agreement on the Atlantic coast did 
not prevent the strike at Federal 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Kear- 
ny, N. J. (See p. 49.) 








@ The submarine GATO 
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slides down the ways, at left 
above, at the Electric Boat Co.’s yards at New London, Conn. 
It was the twenty-second to be launched by the company 
since 1933. Right. a submarine chaser for the Navy splashes 


Submarine and Chaser Launched for Navy 











into Saginaw river at Bay City, Mich., where 14 are being 
constructed. They will be towed to shipyards on the At- 
lantic coast for installation of propulsion equipment and 

other facilities. 


NEA photos 





















































@ FRED H. HAGGERSON has 
been elected a director, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., New York. 
He is a vice president of the cor- 
poration; president of Union Car- 
bide Co., and president of the com- 
panies in the Electro-Metallurgical 
group. He has been with the cor- 
poration over 20 years. 


¢ 


R. E. Desvernine has resigned as 
president and a director, Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, New York. 
F. B. Hufnagel, chairman of the 
board, has also assumed the duties 
of president. 

+ 

Gordon Lefebvre has been 
elected a director and vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Cooper- 
Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, O. 

° 

J. M. Franklin, manager of the 
southern plants of Central Foundry 
Co., New York, has been elected a 
vice president and director. 

€ 


James W. Griffiths, director of 
training and education for the 
Youngstown, O., district, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., has retired after 
39 years with the company. 

© 

Leo T. Tierney has been named 
purchasing agent, Madison-Kipp 
Corp., Madison, Wis. He succeeds 
Ray Togstad, who has resigned to 
engage in private business. 

© 

Alden G. Roach, heretofore exec- 
utive vice president, Consolidated 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles, has been 
elected president, succeeding Don- 
ald G, Henderson, who has become 
chairman of the board. 

° 


Victor A. Hanson has been named 
general sales manager, Whitney 
Chain & Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. Hanson formerly served as as- 
sistant sales manager and as field 
manager. 

t 

L. W. Wallace, research and man- 
agement engineer, has joined Trun- 
dle Engineering Co., Cleveland, as 
vice president. He formerly was di- 
rector of engineering and research, 
Crane Co., Chicago, and previously 
held executive positions with Dia- 
mond Chain & Mfg. Co. and the W. 
S. Lee Engineering Corp. Mr. Wal- 









Fred H. Haggerson 





R. E. Desvernine 





L. W. Wallace 


lace is a member, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, American 
Association for the Advancement of 





Science, Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education and 
American Academy. of Political and 
Social Science, and has served as 
chairman, Industrial Research In- 
stitute and as president, Indiana 
Engineering Society and the Na- 
tional Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers. 
e 

Milton W. Lightcap, in charge of 
maintenance sales, Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Co. Inc., New York, has been 
appointed sales manager of the 
newly created painter and mainte- 


nance division. 
e 


E. W. Whiteway has been elected 
vice president, Steel Sales Corp., 
Chicago. Associated with the com- 
pany since its incorporation in 
1915, Mr. Whiteway has served in 
various executive positions. George 
D. Potter has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary. He joined the 
company following graduation 
from Northwestern University in 
1935. 


e 
John A. McDonald, formerly as- 


sociated with Republic Steel Corp. 
at Youngstown, O., has been named 


assistant blast furnace  superin- 
tendent, Hanna Furnace Corp., 
Buffalo. 


° 


Andrew W. Liger has joined the 
research staff of Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, O., and has 
been assigned to the division of 
electrochemical research. He was 
formerly associated with the W. B. 
Jarvis Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


W. M. Ballenger has b2en named 
assistant district engineer, central 
district, General Electric Co., Chi- 
cago. He has been a member of the 
company’s central district applica- 
tion engineering section since 1928, 
specializing in steel mill and asso- 
ciated industrial problems. 

& 


John L. Auch, the past year treas- 
urer, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected comptroller 
to succeed John L. Glenn, who has 
resigned to establish a practice as 
tax consultant. Joseph W. Oliver, 
heretofore director of budgets, has 
been elected treasurer. M. R. Cohen 
has been named assistant comp- 
troller, and Louis W. Linsley has 
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been promoted from assistant to 
director of budgets. 
Sl 


James G. Parks has joined the 
staff of American Steel Warehouse 
Association Inc., Cleveland, as stat- 
istician and assistant to W. S. 
Doxsey, president. The past five 
years Mr. Parks has been in the 
standards department of Swift & 
Co., Cleveland. 


¢ 


R. N. McAdams, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
has been elected secretary. He suc- 
ceeds the late H. F. Smith. Wil- 
liam R. Stevens, credit manager, 
has been named assistant treasur- 
er, while George B. Baylis has be- 
come assistant secretary. John B. 


Lodge, assistant credit manager, 
succeeds Mr. Stevens as_ credit 
manager. 


¢ 


J. O. Holloway has been elected 
vice president in charge of finance, 
Crane Co., Chicago. He joined the 
organization in 1935, was elected 
secretary in 1937 and also was as- 
sistant to the president. W. H. 
Winslow Jr., heretofore assistant 
secretary, has become secretary. 

¢ 


John Coakley, advertising man- 
ager, Thomas A. Edison Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., has been elected 
president, Industrial Marketers of 
New Jersey, Newark, N. J. He suc- 





ceeds Robert S. Bubb, who has re- 
signed due to other assignments. 
Mr. Bubb, however, has been elect- 
ed to the vice presidency vacated 
by Mr. Coakley. 
+ 

Cc. G. Taylor has been elected 
chairman, Taylorcraft Aviation 
Corp., Alliance, O., to succeed 
James S. Ogsbury, resigned. Mr. 
Taylor resigned the presidency of 
the company, leaving the position 
vacant. Mr. Ogsbury, who is presi- 
dent of Fairchild Aviation Corp., 
continues as a member of the Tay- 
lorcraft board. Richard H. Depew 
Jr, has been made executive vice 
president of Taylorcraft in addi- 
tion to his duties as general man- 
ager and treasurer. 


° 


Dr. James T. Pardee has resigned 
as chairman, Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., after 44 years as a 
director and seven years as chair- 
man. He has been named chairman 
emeritus. Dr. Willard H. Dow, presi- 
dent and general manager, has 
taken over the additional duties of 
chairman. Leland I. Doan, vice 
president and general sales man- 
ager, has been named secretary, 
Earl W. Bennett retaining the of- 
fices of vice president and treas- 
urer. 

6 

Walter P. Carroll has been ap- 
pointed manager, Chicago branch, 
National Lead Co., to succeed E. A. 
de Campi, retired. 





4900 Tons of Steel Welded Into Atom Smasher 





@ Arc welded steel construction is used in the $1,500,000 cyclotron for the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. About 4900 tons of steel is being fabricated. 
Photo courtesy Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland 
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DIED: 


@ Edward Harrison McCloud, vice 
president, Kinnear Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, O., maker of fire doors and 
other safety devices, at his home in 
that city, Aug. 14. He had been as- 
sociated with the company 47 years. 
+ 
George A. Eddy, 67, former presi- 
dent, Goss Printing Press Co., Chi- 
cago, in that city, Aug. 26. 
o 
Moses W. Faitoute, 68, president, 
Faitoute Iron & Steel Co., Newark, 
N. J., Aug. 27 in Los Angeles, while 
on vacation. 
+ 
Robert J. Cordes, 59, assistant 
superintendent, Lamson & Sessions 
Co., Cleveland, Aug. 24, in that 
city. 
+ 
Horace A. Staples, vice president 
in charge of engineering, Phelps- 
Dodge Copper Products Corp., New 
York, Aug. 25, at his home in 
Plainfield, N. J. 
+ 
Charles Baisley, 76, retired plant 
manager, Great Lakes Engineer- 
ing Works, Detroit, Aug. 25. He 
supervised ship construction at the 
Great Lakes plant 33 years. 
¢ 


Frederick W. Robertshaw, 88, in- 
ventor of a thermostat, recently at 
his home in Pittsburgh. He formed 
his own company in 1907 to manu- 
facture the Robertshaw’ thermo- 
stat, retiring from the presidency 
in 1928. The company is now a 
subsidiary of Reynolds Metals Co. 

e 

Gordon S. Meek, 67, 
and general superintendent, Pitts- 
burgh & Conneaut Dock Co., Con- 
neaut, O., and the Pennsylvania & 
Lake Erie Dock Co., Fairport, O., 
Aug, 23 at Lexington, Ky. 

t 

John Morse, 25, assistant man- 
ager, San Francisco office, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Chicago, and 
son of Col. Robert H. Morse, presi- 
dent of the company, Aug, 22. 

a 

Samuel D. Strong, 79, president 
and general manager, Homer Fur- 
nace & Foundry Co., Coldwater, 
Mich., Aug. 19. 


president 


* 

William D. Pangborn, 65, an elec- 
trical engineer associated with Gen- 
eral Electric Co, 46 years, Aug. 18 
at Montclair, N. J. 

+ 

Guy K. Keely, 63, treasurer, 
Keely Die & Tool Co., Goshen, Ind., 
recently. 

a 

J. M. Bettinger, 61, president, Bet- 
tinger Coal & Coke Corp., Aug. 27, 
in Buffalo. 











@ RESEARCH CORP., affiliate of 
Reynolds Metals Co., has added 
125,000 square feet of manufactur- 
ing space to its plants in Louis- 
ville, through leasing the American 
Oak Leather plant. About $250,000 


will be spent in modernizing the 
building and installing machinery 


to manufacture metalcapped paper 
containers for use in shipping gun 
powder. 

° 


Laclede-Christy Clay Products 
Co., St. Louis, is engaged in a 
$1,000,000 plant expansion  pro- 
gram, including the building of 
two new tunnel kilns, installation 
of modern presses, dryers and 
other equipment. 

* 
Doall Co., Des Plaines, IIL, 


manufacturer’ of metal - cutting 
band saws, has standardized its 
product in line with the Aug. 20 
ruling of OPM, providing 42 sizes, 
all raker tooth, heavy set, A tem- 
per. Other sizes can be supplied 
only with permission of OPM. A 
schedule of standard sizes and 
recommendations for substitutions 
for discontinued sizes will be pro- 
vided by the company. 
. 


Broach Co., Detroit, 
manufacturer of broaches’= and 
broaching fixtures, recently com- 
pleted erection of a new plant on 
Sherwood avenue near Eight Mile 


Detroit 


road which triples former floor 
area and provides increased pro- 
duction facilities. Austin Co. de- 


signed and constructed the new 
building. 


6 

Illustrating importance to the 
national defense program of met- 
allurgical research, and its increas- 
ing functions and facilities, is a 
lead article in the July-August is- 
sue of Oakite News Service, house 
organ of Oakite Products Inc., New 
York. Especially featured is the re- 
cently expanded metals section of 
the Oakite Research Laboratories. 
This, the company reports, provides 
the most modern facilities available 
for reproducing on a _ pilot-plant 
scale actual production conditions 
generally found in metal plating 
and fabricating plants. 

¢ 

National Acme Co., Cleveland, 
builder of automatic screw ma- 
chines, has announced plans for ex- 
panding manufacturing. 

Company will finance cost of the 
new building, estimated at $300,000. 
Defense Plant Corp. will finance the 
new machinery, to cost $488,000, and 
will retain title to the machines. 
* 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
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Activities of Steel Users, Makers 


has completed plans for construc- 
tion, management and _ operation 
for the government of a bomb and 
shell loading plant at Marion, IIL, 
it was reported last week by the 
War Department. Estimated con- 
struction cost, including equipment 
but not purchase price of the land, 
is from $27,000,000 to $40,000,000. 
The plant site comprises about 
25,000 acres. Sherwin-Williams De- 
fense Corp., has been set up to op- 
erate the project on a management 


contract, with headquarters. at 
Cleveland. 

e 
Radical transitions necessitated 


by war conditions in England are 
indicated by an advertising cam- 
paign just launched in the United 
States by Coventry Climax Engines 
Ltd., Coventry, England. The com- 
pany, which has specialized in en- 
gine construction for 38 years, has 
developed a trailer fire-engine to 





combat fires started by German air 
raiders, Since the beginning of 
the war, 10,000 units have been 
placed in service in Great Britain. 


Texasteel Mfg. Co. To 
Build Shell Steel Mill 


@ Texasteel Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex., George W. Armstrong, presi- 
dent, will build a rolling mill plant 
at Port Arthur, Tex., with monthly 
capacity for 10,000 tons of shell 
steel, 

The mill, costing about $2,000,000, 
will be of the continuous automatic 
type and the first unit is to be in 
operation by Jan. 1. Plans are be- 
ing made to double capacity within 
the first six months next year. Al- 
len H. Armstrong, vice president 
and general manager, will be in 
charge. The company has a plant 
at Fort Worth, Tex., for production 
of electric steel and _ reinforcing 
bars. Construction contract has 
been let to Spence & Howe Con- 
struction Co., Port Arthur, on a 
cost plus basis. 





$10,000,000 Tool Plant Starts Shipments 


@ Marking first shipment of large 
machine tools for defense work from 
its recently completed War Depart- 
ment Emergency Plant Facilities, 
Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wis., was host to a 
group of distinguished guests Aug. 
27. Among those present were: 
Julius Heil, Governor of Wiscon- 
sin; Senator Alexander Wiley; Har- 
old Falk, civilian aide to the Secre- 
tary of War; Col. Donald Arm- 
strong, executive officer, Chicago 
Ordnance District; and Mason Brit- 
ton, chief of tools section, OPM. 



























Last November the company was 
asked by the War Department to 
triple its capacity. Ground for a 
so-called “parent plant,” built by the 
company itself, was broken in De- 
cember, and by the end of March 
this plant was in operation. The 
War Department “emergency 
plant,” which is separate from the 
other, was begun in January and 
was ready for operation by the end 
of May. Interior of this plant is 
shown in acompanying illustration. 

Cost of the complete project is 
about $10,000,000. 

































MEETINGS 


Foundry Conference To Study 
Substitution Problems 


@ A REGIONAL foundry confer- 
ence will be held at Purdue univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 17- 
19, under sponsorship of the Chi- 
cago, Michiana and Central Indiana 
chapters of the American Foundry- 
men’s association, in co-operation 
with the university’s engineering 
extension department. 

Program is being geared to foun- 
dry practice as influenced by na- 
tional defense. The four major 
foundry divisions—steel, gray iron, 
malleable and nonferrous—will con- 
duct separate group meetings morn- 
ing and afternoon, each day. 

In addition, a general-interest din- 
ner-meeting is scheduled for the eve- 
ning of Oct. 17, to take .the place 
of the regular October meetings of 
the three chapters. This will be de- 
voted to “Employer-Employe Rela- 
tions,” with a well-known industrial 
executive as speaker. 


Another feature of the conference 
will be a student meeting at which 
a prominent member of the foundry 
industry will speak on ‘Properties 
and Uses of Castings in Industry.” 


Friday morning sessions of the 
steel, gray iron and malleable _ di- 
visions will be devoted to the cur- 
rently important subject: ‘“Substi- 
tutions in Raw Materials Because 
of Shortages;” afternoon sessions 
to the equally important topic: “Ef- 
fect on Melting Practices Due to 
Substitutions of Materials Because 
of Shortages.” 


J. D. Burlie, foundry engineer, 
Western Electric Co., Chicago, is 
chairman of the general conference 
committee; and R. L. Mcllvaine, 
foundry engineer, National Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago, is vice chair- 
man. 


Defense Supplies Group 
Sponsors 40 Meetings 


Meetings of the Industrial Sup- 
plies Defense Committee of the In- 
dustrial Supplies Industry are to be 
held in approximately 40 indus- 
trial centers of the United States 
as rapidly as arrangements can be 
completed, according to W. C. 
Stauble, chairman. 

Scheduled is a session Sept. 3 in 
St. Francis hotel, San Francisco. 
OPM officials will be present, it is 
reported, to explain the defense 
supplies rating plan. A. J. Glesen- 
er, A. J. Glesener Co., will be chair- 
man, 

H. V. Waterman, Hendries & 
Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., will 
be chairman of a meeting to be 
held in Denver Sept. 6. Details of 
a meeting to be held in Chicago 
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Sept. 9 have not been announced. 

Meetings have been held in Wa- 
terbury, Conn., Cleveland, and Los 
Angeles. About 500 manufacturers 
attended each. 


Plan Chicago Meeting To 
Clarify Priorities Situation 


A meeting to discuss priorities 
will be held in Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Sept. 00. Sponsors are the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
Central States Mill Supply Associa- 
tion and Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. 

Scheduled to speak are: Joseph 
L. Overlock, administrator, defense 
supplies rating plan, Washington, 
and vice president, Continental Il- 
linois National Bank of Chicago; 
H. K. Clark, assistant administra- 
tor, defense supplies rating plan, 
Washington, and _ vice _ president, 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass.; and 
William G. Bailey, director, pri- 
orities division, OPM, Chicago, and 
formerly president and_ general 
manager, O’Cedar Corp. 


Galvanizers’ Program 
Includes Three Papers 


American Hot Dip Galvanizers 
Association Ine. has announced the 
following papers for presentation 
at its semiannual meeting, Nether- 
land Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, Oct. 
2-3: 

“Metallurgical Factors Affecting the 
Galvanizing of Steel,” by Dr. R. W. Sande- 
lin, metallurgist, Atlantic Steel Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

“Production and Priorities,” by John 
A. Church, chief, Copper-Zinc Branch, 
Office of Production Management, Wash- 
ington. 

“Recent Developments on the Painting 
of Galvanized Iron,” by Wallace G. Im- 
hoff, the association’s technical director 
of research. 











Convention Calendar 


Sept. 5—American Ceramic’ Society. 
Autumn meeting of Refractories Divi- 
sion at Life Science building, Denison 
University, Granville, O. Gilbert Soler, 
2525 N. High street, Columbus, O., is 
chairman. 


Sept. 8-12—American Chemical Society. 
Annual meeting, Atlantic City. Dr. 
Charles L. Parsons, 728 Mills building, 
Washington, is secretary. 

Sept. 12-18—Associated Machine Tool 

Dealers of America. Annual meeting, 

The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Thomas A. Fernley Jr., 505 Arch street, 

Philadelphia, is executive secretary. 


Sept. 19-20—Concrete Reinforcing Steel 
Institute. Seventeenth semiannual 
meeting, The Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. H. C. Delzell, Builders 
building, Chicago, is executive secre- 
tary. 


Sept. 23-25—Association of Iron and Steel 
Engineers. Annual convention and ex- 
position, Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 
Brent Wiley, 1010 Empire building, 
Pittsburgh, is managing director. 


Sept. 25-26—Powdered Metallurgy Con- 
ference. Second annual meeting at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. John Wulff, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is secretary. 


Sept. 25-26—Society of Automobile En- 
gineers Inc. National tractor meeting, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. John 
A. C. Warner, 29 W. 39th street, New 
York, is secretary. 

Oct. 1-2—Farm Equipment Institute. 
Forty-eighth annual convention at 
Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago. R. A. 
Jones, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, 
is secretary. 

Oct. 1-4—Electrochemical Society Inc. 
Fall meeting, Hotel Knickerbocker, Chi- 
cago. Dr. Colin G. Fink, Columbia 
University, 3000 Broadway, New York, 
is secretary. 

Oct. 2-3—American Hot Dip Galvanizers 
Association Inc. Semiannual meeting, 
Netherland Plaza hotel, Cincinnati. S. 
J. Swensson, 903 American Bank build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, is secretary. 

Oct. 6-10—National Safety Council, Thir- 
tieth annual meeting at Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago. W. H. Cameron, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, is managing director. 














Government Forms Are Available | 


to every order or contract for defense supplies are available 


® Forms PD-73, PD-25-C, PD-25-D which now must be attached | 
to STEEL’s readers, shipments being made the same day as or 


ders are received. 


These forms can be obtained from STEEL, Readers’ Service De- i 
partment, Penton Building, Cleveland, at the following prices 


Quantity of 


100 $1.00 
200 $1.50 
300 $2.00 
400 $2.50 e 
500 $3.00 











1,000 $3.55 
2,900- 5,000 $3.25 per M 
5,000-10,000 $2.95 per M 
10,000-20,000 $2.75 per M 


20,000 and over .. $2.55 perM 


OPM steel order M-21 is also available at $15.00 per M 
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OPM Reported Ready To Recommend 
Two New Steel Plants To 
Cost $100,000,000 


WASHINGTON 
@ OFFICE of Production Manage- 
ment shortly will recommend gov- 
ernment-financed construction of 
two new steel plants at a cost of 
approximately $100,000,000 which 
would add roughly 1,400,000 tons to 
the nation’s annual steelmaking ca- 
pacity, it was reported here last 
Friday. 

Both plants are said to be covered 
by proposals submitted to the OPM 
by two leading steel companies. One 
of the proposals is understood to be 
in the hands of defense officials in 
its final form and probably will be 
recommended in the next few days. 
The other is said to be still in the 
rough draft stage but should be in 
final form shortly. 

The first proposal is stated to call 
for a $60,000,000 plant complete 
from blast furnace to finishing ca- 
pacity which would add roughly 
800 000 tons to present annual ca- 
pacity. The second proposal also is 
said to cover a complete plant 
which would add between 500,000 
and 600,000 tons to capacity. Both 
plants, it is stated, would concen- 
trate principally on products re- 
quired for shipbuilding. 

Reports are current that the 
proposed 6,500,000-ton increase in 
pig iron capacity may be further 
increased by 6,000,000 or more tons 
superimposed on the original ton- 
nage. 

OPM officials dealing with this 
situation explain they believe that 
the original 6,500,000-ton increase 
will do no more than protect the 
present ingot capacity of the coun- 
try. 

Jesse Jones, loan administrator, 
announced that Defense Plant 
Corp., RFC subsidiary, at the 
request and with the approval 
of OPM and the War and Navy 
departments, has authorized execu- 
tion of a contract with Republic 
Steel Corp. for construction of 
plants and acquisition of facilities 
and equipment for production of 
pig iron to meet the deficiency of 
scrap metal. 

Plants are to be located at Cleve- 
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land, Youngstown, and Warren, O., 
and Birmingham, Ala. Mining op- 
erations will be at Port Henry, 
New York and Birmingham, Ala. 


These expansions will involve 
construction of four blast furnaces 
with necessary coke ovens and 
other equipment to produce ap- 
proximately 1,572,000 tons of pig 
iron per year, as well as mining 
operations to produce necessary 
additional iron ore and coal, 


It is estimated the overall cost 
of the plants and facilities will be 
approximately $58,312,000. 

Facilities will be owned by De- 
fense Plant Corp., and operated by 
Republic Steel Corp. under a five- 
year lease. Republic estimates it 
will be producing pig iron at the 
Birmingham plant in approximate- 
ly six months. The other plants 
will require from 10 to 15 months. 


This contract together with the 
contract recently made with Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. for con- 
struction of a pig iron plant at 
Braddock, Pa., provides for ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 tons of new 
pig iron capacity of the 6,500,000 
tons recommended by OPM. 


517 Locomotives Shipped in 
First Seven Months of 1941 


During the first seven months of 
1941, the 12 manufacturers of rail- 
road locomotives in the United 
States, representing the entire in- 
dustry except railroad companies, 
shipped 517 locomotives, compared 
with 273 during the comparable 
seven months of 1940, according to 
a report by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 


At the end of July these manufac- 





g@ While the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Civilian Supply was 
abolished as such by the President’s 
executive order of Aug. 28, refer- 
ences to actions and orders’ by 
OPACS, occurring before that date, 
are credited to OPACS in this issue 
of STEEL. 











By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


turers had unfilled orders for 947 
locomotives, compared with 232 at 
the end of July, 1940. 

Of the 517 locomotives shipped 
during these seven months, the do- 
mestic market absorbed 473 divided 
as follows: Steam, 68; straight elec- 
tric, 2; diesel electric, 368, and 
others, 35. The foreign market ab- 
sorbed 44 as follows: Steam, 30; 
straight electric, 13; diesel electric, 
one. Of the 947 on order at the 
end of July, 900 were for the do- 
mestic market and 47 for the foreign 
market. 

In addition, Class 1 railroads pro- 
duced nine locomotives in the seven 
months and as of July had 51 on 
order in their own shops. 


War May Decrease Imports of 
Russian Manganese, Other Metals 


Imports of Russian manganese, 
chromium, platinum and_ iridium 
can be expected to decline if Russia’s 
transport facilities are badly dis- 
rupted by the war, according to a 
report to the Department of Com- 
merce recently. Before the war, 
Russia shipped .most of her goods 
to this country by way of the Baltic 
and Black seas. Since outbreak of 
the conflict almost all shipments 
have come through the Pacific coast 
port of Vladivostok. 


Stettinius Rules Manufacturers 
Must Accept Defense Orders 


A regulation was issued last week 
by E. R. Stettinius Jr., director of 
priorities, that all manufacturers 
and producers must accept defense 
orders, with few specific exceptions, 
regardless of whether acceptance 
prevents or delays deliveries on non- 
defense orders or defense orders 
with low preference ratings. 

It applies a principle embodied 
first in the pig iron priority order 
but includes all manufacturers, pro- 
ducers, distributors and dealers in 
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FASTEST THING IN~FASTENINGS 


Streamline your assembly methods with the SPEED 
NUT System and break your own best assembly 
records with ease. 


SPEED NUTS always replace 2 or more parts, 
reduce weight, lower net costs and provide a 
double-locked spring tension assembly that pre- 
vents vibration loosening. 


SPEED NUTS and SPEED CLIPS are precision- 
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made to fit bolts, screws, rivets and studs in blind 
location or visibie assemblies. Over 800 shapes 
and sizes for metal, wood, ceramic and plastic 
applications. Many SPEED CLIPS are also avail- 
able to fasten cables, wires, tubes and conduit 
by simply snapping them into holes in panels or 
sheets. 


Send us your assembly details and we will furnish 
samples and engineering data promptly. 





all categories. Provisions follow: 

(1) Any defense customer for any 
material who is unable to place his 
order satisfactorily or whose deliv- 
ery has been delayed may bring 
the matter before Mr. Stettinius for 
action. 

(2) Director may assign prefer- 
ence ratings to orders already placed 
or not placed and issue binding in- 
structions regarding deliveries with- 
out assigning preference ratings. 

(3) Any person with defense or- 
ders on hand must so schedule pro- 
duction that deliveries under de- 
fense orders will be made on dates 
required. 

(4) Delivery dates specified in de- 
fense orders must not be earlier 
than required. 

(5) Any allocations of material 
ordered by the director may be 
made regardless of preference rat- 
ings which may have b2en assigned 
to deliveries under particular con- 
tracts or purchases. Specific allo- 
cations take precedence over indi- 
vidual preference certificates or 
blanket ratings. 

(6) Intracompany deliveries, ex- 
cept otherwise specified, are subject 
to the same restrictions applying 
to intercompany orders. 


tories. 


T. B. McCabe Named Deputy 


Director of Priorities 


Thomas B., McCabe, president, 
Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa., has 
been appointed deputy director in 
charge of operations in the OPM pri- 
orities division. He replaces James 
L. O’Neill who is returning to his 
duties as operating vice president of 
the Guaranty Trust Co., New York. 

Col. Edgar S, Gorrell, president of 
the Air Transport Association of 
America, is a new consultant on do- 
mestic air transportation in the 
transportation division of the Office 
for Emergency Management. He re- 
places C. R. Smith who has resigned 
to return to the presidency of Amer- 
ican Airlines, 

William A. Spurr has been named 
regional business consultant in the 
Cleveland office of the Department 
of Commerce. 


OPM Moves To Adjust Auto 
Employment Dislocations 


Emergency national committee on 
automobile employment has_ been 
set up by Associate Director Gen- 
eral Sidney Hillman with OPM’s 
Labor Division, to co-operate 
with labor and industry committees 
on re-employment and retraining of 
workers for defense jobs, and car- 
ry out field operations in local dis- 
locations as they arise. 

Eric Nicol, associate chief of La- 
bor Supply Branch, and former in- 
dustrial relations and personnel ad- 
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This pro- 
hibits accumulation of excess inven- 


viser for large industries in Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere, was desig- 
nated by Hillman to head the com- 
mittee. Robert Barnett, also of the 
Labor Supply Branch, is executive 
secretary. 

The committee, made up of rep- 
resentatives of the defense activities 
of the United States Employment 
Service, and the Labor Relations, 
Priorities, Defense Training and 
Training Within Industry branches 
of the Labor Division held its first 
meetings Monday and Tuesday. 

An immediate survey, to deter- 
mine the extent and location of the 
immediate furloughs and layoffs to 
result from the production cut in 
the industry, was decided upon by 
the committee. The regional labor 
supply committees of OPM’s Labor 
Division will make the survey, 
through the facilities of the United 
States Employment Service, which 
has direct contact with the indus- 
tries and plants involved. 

Through local co-operation of 
management and labor, the opera- 
tions will be conducted on communi- 
ty and regional levels as much as 
possible, by promoting registration 
of workers in employment offices 
prior to their layoffs, and the estab- 
lishment of necessary special train- 
ing courses to open up new oppor- 
tunities for re-employment. 

Hillman announced that informa- 
tion on pending and prospective la- 
bor displacements, as fast as it is 
obtained through Employment Serv- 
ice channels, will be sent to the Pri- 
orities branch of the Labor Division, 
and forwarded to the Defense Con- 
tract Service to guide it in its sub- 
contracting and farming-out activi- 
ties. Under this procedure, the Pri- 
orities branch will certify to the 
Defense Contract Service that labor 
is threatened with loss of jobs, be- 
cause of material shortages, in cer- 
tain non-defense plants, industries or 
communities. The Defense Contract 
Service will propose the negotiation 
of contracts, waiving the usual bid- 
ding procedure, or other methods 
of awarding defense jobs for the 
plants or industries affected. 

The committee is sending its rep- 
resentatives to Detroit and other au- 
tomobile centers at once to prepare 
the ground work. 

Employment Service regional di- 
rectors, now serving as_ active 
chairmen of the recently-created re- 
gional Labor Supply committees, 
will head and carry out the gov- 
ernment operations necessary to reg- 
istering, re-training and re-e7> iov- 
ing the displaced workers. This is 
in accordance with programs as pro- 
posed by the United Automobile 
Workers, CIO, and by AFL unions 
in the industry. 

First attention will be given to 
one-industry localities where auto- 
bile industry work predominates and 
no defense contracts have yet been 
placed. Automobile parts plants, 


which are major industries in many 
small cities, will be given equal at- 
tention with the big assembly cen- 
ters of the industry. 


Withdraw Tax Exemptions 
On Strategic Metals 


Senate finance committee, driving 
to complete the new tax bill last 
week, sustained prior house action 
in withdrawing exemption from ex- 
cess profits taxes previously allowed 
on strategic metals mined in United 
States. 

House ways and means committee 
explained, when it reported the bill 
to the house, that it had removed 
the exemption because it was felt 
that “if these companies make 
money out of the defense program” 
they should bear their share of the 
tax burden. The exemption former- 
ly applied to that part of the excess 
profits tax on net income of do- 
mestic corporations attributable to 
the mining of tungsten, mercury, 
manganese, platinum, antimony, 
chromite or tin. 


Army, Navy Forward Buying 
May Be Restricted Soon 


Military demand for raw materials 
may have to be restricted, some de- 
fense officials believe, so serious is 
the raw materials problem becoming 
in the nondefense industries. These 
officials suspect unnecessary for- 
ward buying by the armed forces, 
and they add that rationing these 
raw materials intake would not nec- 
essarily hamper defense output. 


Simplification of Bicycles 
Requested by McConnell 


R. E. McConnell, chief, conserva- 
tion bureau of OPM, has asked 
bicycle manufacturers to conserve 
materials and manpower in their 
operations by simplifying design, 
reducing the number of models of- 
fered, and substitution of materials. 


WPA To Salvage Street Car 
Rails for Defense Production 


Program for removal of abandoned 
publicly-owned street car rails by 
WPA to salvage steel for defense 
production was issued last week by 
Howard O. Hunter, work projects 
commissioner. Plan was prepared 
at request of Ralph Budd, transpor- 
tation commissioner of OEM, who 
estimates more than 200,000 tons of 
publicly-owned rails lie abandoned. 

WPA rail removal operations are 
conditional on local governments 
submitting statement they will dis- 
pose of steel as directed by OPM. 

Under arrangements with OPM, 
scrap would be shipped by local gov- 
ernment, charges collect, to a steel 
mill or other assembly point desig- 
nated by OPM. Steel company would 
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pay the maximum mill price estab- 
lished by OPACS after deducting 
transportation cost. 


Production, Maintenance of Farm 
Tools Assured by Stettinius 


Plan directly affecting farmers 
and producers of farm machinery 
throughout the country and de- 
signed to speed production of new 
farm equipment and_ facilitate 
maintenance of existing machines 
was announced last week by E. R. 
Stettinius Jr., director of priorities. 

Entitled the “Farm Machinery 
and Equipment Rating Plan,” the 
new set-up involves two preference 
rating orders. One assigns a de- 
fense rating of A-10 to deliveries 
of materials necessary for produc- 
tion of parts for repair and main- 
tenance of existing farm machin- 
ery. The other assigns the highest 
civilian rating, B-1, to deliveries of 
materials which appear on the pri- 
orities critical list to a manufac- 
turer who needs them for produc- 
tion of new farm machinery. 

The new plan has been issued 
to make certain there shall be no 
lack of equipment required to pro- 
duce crops, livestock, poultry and 
other farm produce. 


Expanded Minerals Yearbook 
Published by Bureau of Mines 


Because of increased interest due 
to defense work, Bureau of Mines 
has scheduled publication of its 
Minerals Yearbook more than three 
months in advance of last year, 
it was reported last week by Dr. 
R. R. Sayers, Director. The new 
edition will be placed on sale early 
in September. 

The volume _ includes hitherto 
unavailable information relating to 
strategic and critical materials. It 
was prepared by _ specialists in 
mineral economics and technology, 
under the direction of E. W. Pehr- 
son, chief of the Bureau of Mines’ 
Economics and Statistics branch. 


Transfer OPM Unit to Ordnance 
Division To Speed Tank Output 


Office of Production Manage- 
ment’s tank unit is being loaned 
to the Ordnance branch of the 
War Department to assist in car- 
rying out swiftly the greatly in- 
creased tank program recently re- 
quested by President Roosevelt, it 
was reported last week by John 
D. Biggers, OPM director of pro- 
duction. 

This arrangement, he said, would 
result in unified control of tank 
production for both the United 
States Army and Britain. OPM, 
the Ordnance Department § and 
British authorities agreed unified 
supervision was the best means of 
expediting the expanding tank pro- 
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gram which is expected to reach 
$1,000,000,000 - per- year levels’ in 
1942. 

Headed by W. W. Knight Jr., the 
tank unit was formerly in the 
ordnance branch of OPM, under E. 
F. Johnson. It is being made part 
of the Ordnance Department’s re- 
cently-created Tank and Combat 
Vehicle Division, directed by Lieut. 
Col. John K. Christmas. 


Rating Plan Is Issued To 
Assure Health Supplies 


Health supplies rating plan was 
issued last week by E. R. Stettinius 
Jr., priorities director, to assure a 
plentiful flow of essential health 
supplies into civilian channels as 
well as for military use. 

Accompanying the order which 
put the plan into effect was a list 
of 14 categories covering medical, 
surgical and dental essentials to 
which an A-10 rating may be as- 
signed. This list, it was reported, 
will be revised as scarcities are re- 
lieved or threaten to develop. 

Manufacturers wishing to avail 
themselves of the plan should write 
to the Health Supplies Section, Of- 





Ickes’ Own 








Hi OLNEY, MD.: This is the private gas- 
oline pump on “Headlands”, the ultra- 
modern 350-acre estate of Harold L. 


Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and 
Petroleum Co-ordinator. Tank under 
pump has capacity for 500 gallons, as- 
suring Mr. ickes that any gasoline dif- 
ficulties will not be felt for some time. 
His gas-consuming vehicles include 
farm tractor and truck, station wagon, 
private sedan and government limou- 
sine. NEA photo 





Management, 


Production 
Washington, for form PD-79, “Re- 


fice of 


port of Requirements for Scarce 
Materials.” Simultaneously he 
should file a complete list of all the 
finished articles he fabricates which 
may be covered by the plan. 


OPACS Wants Standardized 
Household Refrigerators 


American Standards Association 
was asked last week by the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply to start immediately a com- 
pilation of standards for electric 
household refrigerators. 

Purpose of the standards, accord 
ing to the association, is to elim- 
inate all unnecessary variety in 
sizes and styles to conserve produc- 
tion facilities and to assure the pub 
lic of serviceable refrigerators in 
the face of shrinking raw materials 
supplies. 

OPACS is reported to have sug 
gested a standardization program in 
cluding concentration on a smaller 
number of sizes, perhaps only three 
or four, and minimum performance 
requirements for protection of pur- 
chasers. Important economies in 
production and distribution would 
be expected from such a program, 
resulting in output of more refrig 
erators and in better service to con- 
sumers than would otherwise be 
possible, according to OPACS. 


Metals for Radio Replacement 
Paris Assured by Henderson 


Metals required for replacement 
tubes and condensers needed to keep 
in operation the 50,000,000 radio sets 
in United States were allocated last 
week by Leon Henderson, OPACS 
administrator. Maintenance of exist- 
ing communications is considered 
“essential to morale,’ and replace 
ment of burned-out tubes and defec- 
tive condensers is held “a mattei 
of prime importance.” 

Program stipulates that from Aug 
20 through Nov. 30, highest civilian 
rating shall be_ given _ specific 
amounts of nickel, steel, aluminum, 
copper, chromium, tin, brass and 
other metals required. Supplies thai 
can be produced from metals allo- 
cated are estimated sufficient for the 
period October through December. 


Army Designs New Tableware 
To Conserve Nickel, Zinc 


Forks and spoons of plated steel 
designed to eliminate zinc and 
nickel which thus will be saved for 
defense use have been announced 
by the Army Quartermaster Corps. 

Purchase of 160,000 each of these 
articles has been authorized. They 
will conserve “nearly 10,000 pounds 
of nickel and more than 9000 pounds 
of zinc.” 
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KEEP THEM- YOUNG WITH HYATTS 










THEIR QUALITY 
MANUFACTURE 
ASSURES THEIR 
DEPENDABLE 
OPERATION 














At the IRON & STEEL EXPOSITION 
in Cleveland visit the Hyatt exhibit 
—spaces 24 and 25. Hyatt Bear- 
ings Division, General Motors 


YOU ARE MORE INTERESTED in how Hyate Seles Corporation, Harrison,N., 


Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit and 
Roller Bearings perform than in the way they —_$an Francisco. 


are built. Yet, the two go hand in hand. That’s 
why we like to have you know how well we de- 
sign and manufacture them and let their record of 
dependable performance tell the rest of the story. 
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Chrysler stepping up defense production, with engineers 


readying 2000-horsepower airplane engine for production, 


developing new 500-horsepower liquid-cooled engine for 


use in tank, and designing propulsion machinery for cargo 


ships . . . New models are glittering affairs, with few if 


any substitutes in evidence as yet ... Packard covered on 


materials for at least four months production 


DETROIT 
@ BRINGING into sharp focus its 
No. 1 job of expediting some $400,- 
000,000 worth of defense contracts, 
Chrysler Corp. last week conducted 
300 press representatives on a tour 
through some of its Detroit opera- 
tions on defense, concluding with an 
“incidental” display of 1942 models 
of Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler passenger cars. 

Highlight of the day, defensewise, 
was a visit to the army tank arsenal, 
where 6000 men are now at work on 
parts manufacturing and assembly 
of the M-3 medium 28-ton tank. The 
final assembly line is now operating 
one shift daily, turning out three or 
four completed tanks daily. Cer- 
tain other departments are work- 
ing two shifts and a few are on a 
full 24 hours. Still to be employed 
are some 4000 or 5000 more and 
they are now being put on at a rate 
of 300 a day. By Jan. 1, the tanks 
will be coming off the lines 15 a 
day. 


Plant Is Master Mechanic’s Dream 


The plant appears to be fully 
equipped and is a master mechanic’s 
dream if there ever was one. A fea- 
ture is the large heat treating de- 
partment for normalizing and car- 
burizing various sections of armor 
plate. Forgings are normalized for 
22 hours in a three-section gas fur- 
nace—6 hours heating to 1700 de- 
grees Fahr., 2 hours at that tem- 
perature, 4 hours dropping down to 
1200 degrees and 10 hours slow cool- 
ing to 400 degrees. 

One interesting piece of equip- 
ment is a 76-inch Hanna hydraulic 
riveter capable of putting on a 100- 
ton squeeze, and used for driving 
% -inch nickel steel rivets cold in the 
tank body. Pressure of 66 tons is 
used in the riveting work, which 
spreads the jaws of the riveter 
7/16-inch. Drive sprockets of alloy 
steel are flame cut on a pantograph- 
type machine which has capacity 
for cutting through 18 inches of 
steel. Typical of the heft of some 
of the armor plate castings going 
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into the tank is the differential hous- 
ing, weighing 2400 pounds. 

As the tanks come off the as- 
sembly line they are run out onto 
a figure-8 concrete test track for a 
75-mile driving test. After approval 
they are lifted onto flat cars, one 
tank to a car, by means of an over- 
head crane with two 20-ton hoists. 

Now in process of development 
by Chrysler engineers is a new 500- 
horsepower liquid-cooled engine for 
use in the tank, suggesting that the 
present 450-horsepower air-cooled 
radial engine may not be entirely 
satisfactory. It is somewhat of a 
problem to cool a radial engine 
mounted in the rear of the tank, a 
blower now being used to force air 
over the cylinders. It is also pos- 
sible that an in-line liquid cooled 
engine may be accommodated more 
easily in the tank, perhaps saving 
some space over the present ar- 
rangement. Engines now being used 
are Wright Whirlwinds, built under 
license by Continental Motors in 
Muskegon, Mich., and Detroit. 

It was revealed that Chrysler en- 
gineers also have brought the 2000- 
horsepower liquid-cooled airplane 
engine almost to the production 
stage, although no government or- 
ders for it have been placed as yet. 
The engine is understood to be an 
inverted V-16. A third engine proj- 
ect on which Chrysler is working is 
some form of propulsion machinery 
for a new type of cargo boat which 
is going into production for ferry- 
ing military supplies abroad. Not 
many details of this craft have been 
divulged officially, but reports are 
that it is some form of shallow-draft 
barge or scow made up of welded 
steel plates and carrying its own 
power. 


Other phases of the snowballing 
Chrysler defense output include 
nose and center sections for the 
Martin bomber, and the Bofors anti- 
aircraft gun. Most all plants of the 

Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 


use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 
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corporation will contribute to some 
phase of these two projects, with 
final assembly of the bomber sec- 
tions in the leased Graham plant 
here, and the gun in the Highland 
Park plant of Chrysler. The Bofors 
gun will be made in two types—a 
single air-cooled type for stationary 
service, and a four-barrel water- 
cooled unit of the pom-pom type for 
use on shipboard. 

In adapting the gun to mass pro- 
duction, Chrysler engineers have 
discarded much of the old-style “file 
and fit” method of gun assembly in 
favor of precision machined forg- 
ings. Production of the barrel 
alone requires 70 different types of 
machine tools, all of them “foreign” 
to motor car production. 

As an example of the intricacy of 
the bomber sections, consider that 
there are 11,500 separate pieces in 
the two sections, weighing 4800 
pounds and 33 feet in length. Over 
2,000,000 hours of tooling have gone 
into the preparatory work since last 
October. Five hundred subcontrac- 
tors will assist the 11 Chrysler 
plants in putting together these two 
bomber elements which require in 
their assembly a total of 54,000 
rivets. 


Industry Can Help in — 
Designing Improved Arms 


Speaking just before the tour got 
under way, K. T. Keller, Chrysler 
president, suggested that manufac- 
turers might apply their specialized 
talents to a study of the needs of 
military equipment in the effort to 
assist the army and navy in devel- 
opment of newer and better types 
of equipment, rather than waiting 
for the service people to do their 
own development work and then 
contract for production of specific 
items. 

Most thrilling event of the day 
was a demonstration of army trucks 
going through some of the most 
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grueling and punishing driving 
tests imaginable — through waist- 
deep mud, up and down steep 


grades, over ditches, etc. This was 
Staged at the Dodge truck plant 
which has now turned out some 
57,000 military trucks and still has 
thousands more on order. 
Somewhat anticlimactic, perhaps, 
but nevertheless brilliant, glittering 
creations were the 1942 models of 
Chrysler Corp. cars. They repre- 
sented a tooling expenditure of 
twenty million dollars and_ sport 
numerous refinements in design and 
decorative trim. All have new front- 
end appearance, and De Soto is 
pioneering dash-controlled headlight 


covers which when closed make 
front fender styling completely 
streamlined. 


Functional Streamlining 
Is Packard Story 


With prices starting at $1250, 
Packard last week unveiled a new 
body style in the Clipper motif—a 
2-door club sedan with streamline or 
“fast” back. This supplements the 
body style introduced on the Clipper 
this spring. The cars are available 
on 120 and 127-inch wheelbases in the 
Clipper styling, with either a 6-cylin- 
der 105-horsepower engine, or an 8- 
cylinder 125-horsepower engine, the 
latter carrying a price premium of 
$55. No effort is going to be made 
to make the 6-cylinder the price or 
Style leader this year by Packard; 
in fact just the reverse is being 
done, production now being geared 
to the ratio of 70 per cent eights 
and 30 per cent sixes. 

Speaking to dealers and distrib- 
utors here Monday, M. M. Gilman, 


@ Here in General Motors AC Spark Plug Division. Flint, 
Mich., .50 calibre machine guns are inspected and put 
through firing tests before final delivery to the United 
General Motors machine gun assignments 
total $83,697.839 for guns and $26,583,306 for facilities 


States Army. 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1939 1940 1941 
Jan 356,962 449,492 524,058 
Feb. 317,520 422,225 509,326 
March 389,499 440,232 533,849 
April 354,266 452,433 489,854 
| Fae 313,248 412,492 545,355 
‘ese 324,253 362,566 546,278 
July 218,600 246,171 468,757 
7 mos. ... 2,274,348 2,785,611 3,617,510 
Aug. 103,343 89,866 
Sept. 192,679 284,583 
Oct. ..... Bee 514,374 
Nov. .... 368,541 510,973 
Dec. . 469,118 506,931 
Year .. 3,732,718 4,692,338 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 
Week ended: 1941 19401 
Magi Sere tneNeer, 17,373 
ee, Fe. cee 41,795 12,635 
Ame: 16.3.0 6ccsd 3s ee 20,475 
bee BE xe Se 23,732 
pA eee 27,645 





+Comparable week. 





Packard president, offered to pay 
$1000 to anyone who could find a 
single substitute material or part 
in the 1942 models on display. Close 
inspection indicated his money was 
pretty safe—no discernible substi- 
tutes. Mr. Gilman said Packard 
now has materials on hand or be- 
ing fabricated for at least four 
months production, that the com- 
pany got a “fine break” as far as 
production curtailment was con- 
cerned. 

Engines remain basically  un- 
changed except for the fact power 
output has been stepped up by 5 





is shown in production. 





horsepower with the compression ra- 
tio 6.85 to 1. High-lead babbitt bear- 
ings have been adopted for rods 
and mains—0.0045-0.00575-inch thick 
on rods and 0.005-0.008-inch for main 
bearings. 

Unusual type of bright metal belt 
molding has been designed for Pack- 
ard bodies. Of stainless steel, it is 
formed by rolling, the center por- 
tion of the 1-inch strip being some- 
what depressed. The raised edges 
have a high-luster buffed finish, 
while the center is finished with 
aluminum paint, giving a satin or 
matte appearance. 

Packard is emphasizing “function- 
al streamlining” in new models, cit- 
ing proving ground tests on the Clip- 
per-style body which showed a 19 
per cent reduction in wind drag, 
12-18 per cent improvement in fuel 
economy, 21 per cent reduction in 
wind noise, 24 per cent better steer- 
ing and handling ease, 29 per cent 
reduction in road shocks and a 26 
per cent improvement in visibility. 

Low, wide and massive charac- 
terize appearance of the new Ply- 
mouth bodies. Front end features 
an aircraft-style air scoop under- 
neath the bumper. Engine horse- 
power is 95 at 3400 r.p.m., the added 
horsepower at lower speed permit- 
ting use of a lower axle gear ratio, 
improving economy. 

Novel idea in wiring of Plymouth 
horns prevents their operation when 
the ignition key is not turned on. 

Cast iron pistons of a light weight 
type have supplanted aluminum al- 
loy pistons and are reported to have 
proved so satisfactory there is some 
question over whether specifications 
ever will return to aluminum, even 
should this metal become available. 





@ Here at General Motors Forge plant of the Oldsmobile 
Division, Lansing, Mich., a steady stream of 75 mm. shells 
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General Motors has delivered $7.- 
000,000 worth of shells, guns and fuzes, in its total of $209.- 
500.000 of defense item deliveries to date 








What's in it for you if you 
change to Molybdenum 
high speed steels? | 
Users know the answer. 


There are three good reasons for changing to Molyb- costs. Confirmation is found in the experience of thou- 
denum high speed steels. sands of shops that have changed over from Tungsten 
1. Equal cutting properties. high speed steels. 

2. Better toughness. Your tool steel supplier will give you information 
3. Lower cost. on the Molybdenum high speed steel analysis and 
The three advantages combine to reduce machining heat treatment to meet each cutting requirement. 
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CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 
MOLYBDIC OXIDE—BRIQUETTED OR CANNED * FERROMOLYBDENUM e CALCIUM MOLYBDATE 
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@ OUT among the mushrooming air- 
plane plants on the West coast one 
of the main topics for discussion 
behind managerial doors is some 
form of wage stabilization agree- 
ment to apply to all plants in the 
industry. Soon after wage _in- 
creases were granted at North 
American and other companies it 
was realized that what was bound 
to happen was a slow process of 
overlapping pay boosts with the dif- 
ferent plants competing for work- 
men. This would naturally be pro- 
ductive of a situation which certain 
labor elements would seize upon to 
incite further unrest and strikes. 


So a wage stabilization committee 





Wage stabilization agreements appear blocked by refusal 

of unions to sit in on discussions, but plane builders are 

anxious to work out industry-wide plan . . . Design changes 

make cost estimates difficult, often result in large losses 

. .. Douglas plant at Long Beach embodies many new ideas 

in aircraft manufacture . . . 450,000 tons of steel for avia- 
tion in 1942 


under Donald Douglas was set up to 
explore the possibilities of wage 
stabilization agreements, working 
in co-operation with government and 
labor unions. Government partici- 
pation was sought since so large a 
portion of the industry’s contracts 
are now on a_ cost-plus-fixed-fee 
basis. Unfortunately, however, thus 
far heads of CIO and AFL unions 
have refused to meet with manufac- 
turers in scheduled conferences at 
Washington, and the project is now 
stymied. 

Douglas sees little chance of any 
stabilization agreement until the 
union groups can be persuaded to 
sit down together, each apparently 





Protecting Fighting Planes from Corrosion 





@ Fighter planes and bombers which are out of uctive service for as long as a 
week must have their engines sprayed with an anticorrosive compound contain- 


ing castor oil. 


Photo shows this operation being performed at Wright Field. 


Dayton. O., with DeVilbiss equipment 
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being afraid to make any agree- 
ment for fear of what the other will 
do. 

J. H. Kindelberger, president of 
North American Aviation, said in 
Washington recently that the two 
labor factions are now proposing to 
go out separately and “try to effect 
something.” 

Concurrently, Mr. Douglas gave 
to, a senate investigating committee 
some interesting figures on manu- 
facturing costs in connection with 
the huge B-19 bomber now under- 
going test flights. He said the ship 
cost the company $3,970,685, and the 
contract price to the government 
was only $1,142,651. The Douglas 
company reports a loss of nearly 
two millions on government con- 
tracts for the first six months of 
this year, and well over one million 
for all of 1940. 

North American reports’ gross 
profits on government plans have 
run as high as 30 per cent, but 
bomber contracts have shown losses 
of 20 per cent, making profits on 
government business as a _ whole 
somewhere around 10 per cent. Rea- 
son for the losses is said to be de- 
sign changes constantly dictated by 
the Army and Navy. While it is 
obvious that such changes are es- 
sential if military aircraft is to 
keep pace with European craft, nev- 
ertheless they make cost estimating 
difficult. Once a manufacturer gets 
over the hump of design changes 
and experimental work into the 
smooth road of production, profits 
are good, but he often takes a Se- 
vere kicking around in the early 
stages. 

Large-scale production virtually 
has started in the vast new “black- 
out” plant which Douglas has built 
at Long Beach, Calif. Although 
several of the plant’s 11 buildings 
are still to be completed, about 4000 
are now at work against eventual 
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employment of 15,000 to 20,000 in 
production of four-engine bombers, 
military cargo carriers, troop trans- 
ports and attack-bombers. 


Subcontracts to the tune of $100,- 
000,000 have been let for wings, en- 
gine nacelles, tail groups and other 
subassemblies, a number of eastern 
and middle western suppliers shar- 
ing the business. Murray Corp. of 
America, Briggs Mfg. Co., Pullman- 
Standard, Fleetwings and McDonnell 
Aircraft are five of the principal 
subcontractors. To expedite this 
business and to keep it flowing in 
a steady stream to the Long Beach 
plant, Douglas has set up district 
offices in Detroit, in charge of Fred 
Essig, veteran Douglas official, and 
Fred Rockelman, for many years in 
executive capacities with various 
motor companies. Offices are locat- 
ed in the Fisher building in De- 
troit. Fifty specially designed box 
cars with built-in racks for subas- 
semblies will shuttle back and forth 
between suppliers’ plants and the 
Long Beach plant. 

Four-engine bombers which Doug- 
las will build are the Boeing B-17E 
type, or flying fortress, under co-op- 
erative Douglas -Vega-Boeing pro- 
gram. Production is directed by a 
joint administrative committee from 
the three companies, with subcom- 
mittees on engineering, tooling and 
purchasing. Blueprints and tem- 
plates will be furnished by Boeing 
and duplicated by Douglas and 
Vega. 

The $11,000,000 Long Beach plant 
was erected in record time, and pro- 
vides well over a million square 
feet of floor space. Included are 
administration building, personnel 
building, welfare and _ restaurant 
unit, two fabricating buildings, two 
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New Tools for Faster 
Production 


™@ Two examples of newly designed 
machines which are speeding output 
of American airplanes and aircraft en- 
gines. Upper, an automatic high pro- 
duction machine in an engine factory 
which finishes supercharger housings 
made in one-tenth the time the job 
formerly required. Lower, a wing spar 
milling machine which has reduced 
production time for airplane wing 
“backbones” from days to _ hours. 
Photos, Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington 
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final assembly units, raw _ stock 
storage structure, shipping and 
receiving building, paint storage and 
a large garage. All are completely 
windowless, lacking even skylights. 
Automatic air conditioning and 
fluorescent lighting are used. 

Straight-line assembly techniques 
are a feature of the new plant. 
Every production operation has been 
made as simple and automatic as 
possible. Power-driven monorails, 
conveyor belts, jig tracks and over- 
head cranes combine to reduce man- 
ual effort. The raw stock depart- 
ment features an automatic con- 
veyor to move large sheets of dura- 
lumin through successive chambers 
where it is washed, dried and 
sprayed with primer without a hand 
touching it. 

Typical of the continuous flow of 
processes is the hammer room for 
forming sheet metal parts. At one 
end is a pattern room lined with 
benches for patternmakers who are 
served with wet plaster from a 
monorail conveyor. Patterns are 
picked up by cranes controlled from 
the floor, moved to inspection and 
then to the foundry where the dies 
are cast. Dies follow through a 
group of machines which grind, 
clean, service and stamp them. 

When a die is needed in produc- 
tion, the crane lifts it from its stor- 
age space and carries it to one of 
a large number of high speed air 
operated hammers. When the ham- 


mer operator has nearly finished the 
work for which he needed the die, 
he pushes a button to notify the pro- 
duction control department it is 






















time to bring him another die and 
more material for the next job. 

In both fabricating and final as- 
sembly buildings, wing and fuselage 
jigs are set on tracks and moved 
along by power winches at regular 
intervals. After the landing gear 
has been installed, the airplanes 
are drawn down the line by tractors. 

Much of the equipmeni in the plant 
is highly specialized in design. For 
example, there are two six-sided hy- 
draulic presses, each of 2500-ton ca- 
pacity. On each of the six sides is 
an electrically-operated loading ta- 
ble to handle material into and out 
of dies. Press equipment in general 
is of such variety and capacity that 
all hand-forming of aluminum parts 
is eliminated. 


Seek To Move 85,000 from 
Rail Shops to Plane Plants 


Consolidated Aircraft has started 
a program to train and employ 
women in aircraft manufacture, in 
response to a request from the Hill- 
man side of OPM to 200 airplane 
companies. Consolidated now em- 
ploys 19,000 in its San Diego plants 
and will start with a group of 300 
or 400 women, giving preference to 
women members of present work: 
ers’ families. They will be used to 
staff lighter mechanical operations. 

Solar Aircraft Co. in San Diego 
has set up a working agreement with 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. in Phila- 
delphia to accelerate production of 
exhaust manifolds and cowling for 
military aircraft, made primarily of 

(Please turn to Page 107) 












Air Corps Awards Lead Army’s 


Defense Contracts Placed in Week 


@ AIRCRAFT, engines, spare parts, 
accessories and other supplies for 
the Air Corps comprised substan- 
tially over half the total value of 
defense awards reported last week 
by the War Department. Aggre- 
gate of all contracts for the period 
was $52,325,009. Ordnance branch 
of the Army again reported the 
greatest number of awards, most 
of which were small and represent- 
ed wide distribution of defense 
work. Contracts placed included: 


Ordnance Department Awards 


Adirondack Foundries & Steel Inc., Wa- 
tervliet, N. Y., castings, $1470.98. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Dunkirk, 
N. Y., steel rods, $1512.28. 

Allen, H. F., Co. Ine., Buffalo, drill 
presses, $2910. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Massena, N. 
Y., aluminum, $8284.80. 

Aluminum Seal Co., New Kensington, 
Pa., cups for percussion primers, $224,- 
700. 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
American Forge Division, Chicago, 
shell forgings, $507,960. 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
brass discs, cartridge brass, brass cups, 
$37.822,216.69. 

American Car & Foundry Co., Berwick, 
Pa., parts for tanks, $18,828.25. 

American Cutter & Engineering Co., De- 
troit, tools and nuts, $5855. 

American Locomotive Co., Railway Steel 
Spring Division, Latrobe, Pa., volute 
steel springs, $1503.60; Schenectady, 
N. Y. Division, forgings, $392,040. 

American Mfg. Co. of Texas, Ft. Worth, 
Tex., shells, $2,550,000. 

American Smelting & Refining Co., Fed- 
erated Metals Division, Whiting, Ind., 
metal, $1019. 

American Steel & Wire Co. of New Jer- 
sev, Newburgh Works, Cleveland, steel, 
$1096.26. 

Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee, welding 
rods, $3345. 

Ampco Twist Drill Co., Jackson, Mich., 
twist drills and reamers, $3394.22. 

Anthracite Bridge Co., Scranton, Pa., fur- 
nish and fabricate steel trusses, bot- 
tom and top chord bracing, $2396. 

Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co., Chicago, hy- 
draulic hack saws, $5208. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
cartridge cases, $520,000. 

Arrow Metal Products Co., Detroit, fix- 
tures, $12,919. 

Associated Spring Corp., Wallace Barnes 
Co. Division, Bristol, Conn., retaining 
springs, $1325. 

Atlas Powder Co., Reynolds, Pa., cart- 
ridges, $24,500. 

Austin-Hastings Co. Inc.. 
Mass., radial drills, $25,232. 

Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York, install 
steam generating unit, $121,887.96. 

Baldwin-Scuthwark Corp., Eddystone, 
Pa., parts for presses, $3101.70. 

Barnes Drill Co.. Rockford, Tl, honing 
machines, $64,791. 

Beaird, J. B., Corp., Shreveport, La., 
shells, $378,000. 

Bearings Co. of America, Lancaster, Pa., 
bearings, $7128.95. 

Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia, steel, 
$1100. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse Aviation 
Division, Bendix, N. J., shield covers, 
$1699.75; Scintilla Magneto Division, 
Sidney, N. Y., magneto’ switches, 
$4252.80. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 


Cambridge, 


Bethlehem, Pa., 


demolition bombs, steel, $91,540.35. 
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Bishop & Babcock Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
shells, $2,096,766. 

Brcadway Off.ce Supp'y & Equipment 
Co., Springfield, Mass., office equip- 
ment, &2240.40. 

Brown Lipe Gear Co., General Drop 
Forge Division, Buffalo, drop forgings, 
$2405.25. 

Biown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 
R I., end mills, calipers, gages, 
squares, pumps, grinders, $5822.31. 

Buda Co., Harvey, IIll., parts for tanks, 
£3.3°20.072.35. 

Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, 
wrenches, gaskets, $8465.38. 

Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., parts for 
machines, $1573. 

Campbell, A. S., Co. Inc., Boston, cart- 
ridge cases, $1,864,000. 

Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit, furnaces, tools, 
$137,747.26. 

Carborundum Co., Philadelphia, alu- 
minum ovide grain, $1075. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
steel. 531,339.06. 

Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., tool 
steel, $8865. 

Chrysler Corp., Detroit, parts for tanks, 
$26,250. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Grinders 
Inc., Cincinnati, parts for milling ma- 
chines, $3155.25. 

Cincinnati Planer Co., Cincinnati, parts 
for planers, $9562. 

Clark, W. E., Co., Boston, structural 
steel, $3249.65. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. C»., Hart- 
ford, Conn., parts for guns, $685,672.65. 

Continental Machines Inc., Minneapolis, 
contour cutting machines, $3812.17. 

Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., governors, $9726.56. 

Copverweld Steel Co., Warren, O., steel, 
#91.270.80. 

Covel Mfg. Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., 
grinders, $33,000. 

Crucible Steel Castings Co., Milwaukee, 
castings, $3072.98. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York, 
steel, $10,082.92. 

Dauber Co., Oshkosh, Wis., drills, $2810. 

Dempster Bros. Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., 
hoisting units and buckets, $3676.80. 

Derbyshire Machine & Tool Co., Philadel- 
phia, dies, $20,940. 

Deveau, C. O., Machine Tool Co., Charles- 
town. Mass., fixtures, $4495. 

Diecasters Inc., Ridgefield, N. J., ogives 
for fuzes, $39,827.50. 

Doehler Die Casting Co., Pottstown, Pa.. 
parts for bombs, $7200. 

Dresser Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa., shell 
forgings, $962,500. 

Drive-All Mfg. Co., Detroit, gear boxes, 
$52,650. 

Dunlap, John, Co., Carnegie, Pa., cart- 
ridge cases, $970,000. 

Electric Household Utilities Co., Chicago, 
booster parts, $755,590. 

Elliott-Lewis Electric Co. Inc., Philadel- 
phia, lighting fixtures. metal conduit 
and connectors, $6002.37. 

Ever-Tite Mfg. Co.. Davenport, Iowa, 
mud guards for tanks, cleaning rods, 
$17,648.91. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, cutting tools, 
grinders, $9096.40. 

Farquhar, A. B., Co. Ltd., York, Pa., 
mounts, mortars and parts, $553,111.65. 

Federal Cartridge Corp., Minneapolis, 
cartridges, $127,800. 

Federal Machinery Sales Co., Chicago, 
shapers, $2513.50. 

Fink], A., & Sons Co., Chicago, forgings, 
die blocks, $93,707.63. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Chicago, 
parts for scout cars, $6060. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, 
Pa., dies, $13,494. 

Gabriel Co., Cleveland, shell bodies, $610,- 
000. 


cap nuts, 


Gairing Tool Co., Detroit, reamers, 
$13,425. 
Gallmeyer & Livingston Co., Grand 


Rapids, Mich., grinders, $1830.50. 

Gas Weld Equipment Co. Inc., Boston, 
tools, $1811.50. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
doors, transformers, $5253.30. 

General Electric Supply Corp., Boston, 
magnetic controllers, $1670.26. 

General Motors Corp., Guide Lamp Di- 
vision, Anderson, Ind., cartridge cases, 
$611,000. 

General Motors Sales Corp., Hyatt Bear- 
ings Division, Harrison, N. J., bearings, 
$5679.60; New Departure Division, Mer- 
iden, Conn., bearings, $2932.75. 

General Tool & Mfg. Co., Irvington, N. J., 
dies, $29,400. 

General Tool Sales Co., Philadelphia, 
drills, $1142.76. 

Gilbert, W. L., Clock Co., Winsted, Conn., 
collars, timing discs, and centrifugal 
weights, $1648.50. 

Gisholt Machine Co., 
lathes, $668,500. 

Gleason Works. Rochester, N. Y., sharp- 
eners, $1063.38. 

Globe Steel Tubes Co., Milwaukee, seam- 
less tubing, $1181.61. 

Gorham Tool Co., Detroit, tool bits, for 
lathe turning operations, $1670. 

Grandahl Tool & Machine Co., Hartford, 
Conn., gages, $1164. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., gages, $1199.25. 

Guiberson Diesel Engine Co., Dallas, Tex., 
parts for tool roll, $3173.05. 

H. A. K. Products Corp., Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla., projectiles, shells, $768,000. 

Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, trolley 
motor, $2283. 

Hartford Electric Steel Corp., Roxbury, 
Mass.. steel castings, $4813.52. 

Hayes, Charles E., Co., Springfield, Mass., 
wire, $1080. 

Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, die blocks, 
$48,884.58. 

Hepworth, Albert, Tool Machine Co., 
Philtade!nhia, hydraulic shapers, $6829. 

Illinois Tool Works, Chicago, hobs, 
tools, $7448. - 

Industrial Steel Inc.. Cambridge, Mass., 
steel die blocks, $46,975.84. 

Ingraham, E., Co., Bristol, Conn., collars, 
bushings and nuts, $7784.25. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago, steel bars, 
$542,314.50. 

International Harvester Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., trucks, $5200.61. 

Jacobs, F. L., Co., Detroit, plugs and 
pins, $11,724. 

Jahn Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn., dies, 
$4945. 

J. C. H. Automatic Machine Co., Phil- 
adelphia, progressive dies, shell bodies, 
$5055. 

Johns-Manville Sales 
N. J., pipe, $3397.51. 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., West Allis, 
Wis., milling machines, $966,889. 

Kelly, John P., Philadelphia, castings, 
$5517.90. 

Kilby Steel Co., Anniston, Ala., shell 
forgings, $6,127,200. 

Kingston Products Corp., Kokomo, Ind., 
tubes for fuzes, $17,721. 

Koppers Co., Baltimore, parts for gun 
carriages, $226,836. 

Landis’, A. B., Sons Inc., Wyndmoor, Pa., 
parts for cartridge cases, $12,821. 
Landis Machine Co. Inc., Waynesboro, 

Pa., machines, $3879.42. 

Larkin Packer Co. Inc., Davis Boring 
Tool Division, St. Louis, boring bars, 
$1490. 

LeBlond, R. K., Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, lathes, $175,346. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, fur- 
naces, $6763. 

Leland-Gifford Co., Worcester, 
drilling machines, $23,895. 

Le Maire Tool & Mfg. Co., Dearborn, 
Mich., gages, $4508. 

Lincoln Tool & Die Co., Detroit, gages, 
dies, $4290. 

Logansport 


Madison, Wis., 


Corp., Manville, 


Mass., 


Machine Inc., Logansport, 


Ind., machines, $1728. 
Louden Machinery Co., Fairfield, Iowa, 
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furnish and install motoveyors for 
monorail system, $4322. 

Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
ipers, $1525.22. 

Lynd-Farquhar Co., Boston, cutting ma- 
chines, $2514. 

Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., 
steel castings, $356,927.04. 

Mack Mfg. Corp., Long Island City, N. Y., 
transmission and drive assemblies for 
tanks, $4,674,969.10. 

Magnus Tool & Die Co., Newark, N. J., 
guides, sleeves and anvils, $7834. 

Manistee Iron Works Co., Manistee, 
Mich., presses, $1,153,239. 

Marshall & Huschart Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, planers and lathes, $27,278. 

May Co., Moline, IIl., pipe, $11,143.77. 

McCrosky Tool Corp., Meadville, Pa., 
tools, $3075.50. 

McGonegal Mfg. Co., East Rutherford, 
N. J., grinders, $2270. 

Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
trucks, $5956. 

Micromatic Hone Corp., Detroit, 
machines, $4895. 

Midvale Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia, 
steel, forgings, tubes, $2,262,788.50. 

Modern Collet & Machine Co., Ecorse, 
Detroit, collets, $1237.50. 

Moloney Electric Co., Chicago, 
formers, $2442. 

Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
lathes, $12,102.45. 

Moore Special Tool Co. Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., fuze plates, dies, $8355. 

Murray Mfg. Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
shell bodies, $1,792,000. 


cal- 


Pittsburgh, 


electric 


honing 


trans- 


Sidney, O., 


National Die Co., Waterbury, Conn., dies, 
$11,400. 

National Supply Co., Spang-Chalfant Di- 
vision, Ambridge, Pa., shell forgings, 
$5,093,130. 

National Tube Co., Christy Park Works, 
McKeesport, Pa., bombs, $4,141,500. 
Nelpin Mfg. Co. Inc., Long Island City, 

N. Y., gages, $1488. 

New England Plumbing Supply Co., 
Springfield, Mass., steel pipe, $2964.15. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
Division, West Hartford, Conn., gages, 
shanks and spools, $55,053.05. 

Norris, W. C., Manufacturer Inc., Tulsa, 
Okla., shell, $574,024. 

Norton Co., Worcester, 
wheels, $3971.88. 

O. K. Tool Co. Inc., Shelton, Conn., cut- 
ters, holders, planers, etc., $1839.98 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Springfield, 
O., ‘metal. packing crates, $804,100. 
Otis Elevator Co., Buffalo, steel castings, 

$12,596.08. 

Peco Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, fuze bodies, 
$95,450. 

Pennsylvania Tool & Mfg. Co., York, Pa., 
dies, $15,850. 

Philadelphia Engineers, Philadelphia 
parts for machines, $2029.60. 

Philco Distributors Inc., Philadelphia, 
air conditioning units, $1400. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co., Allenport, Pa., 
shell, $1,890,000. 

Porter Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., routing machines, $1457.50. 

Prentiss, Henry, & Co., Boston, drilling 

and milling machines, $66,098. 


Mass., grinding 





Prest-O-Lite Battery Co. Inc., Indianap- 
olis, parts for tanks, $1584.21. 

Production Tool & Die Co. Inc., Spring- 
fleld, Mass., inspection gages, $1899. 

Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co., Butler, 
Pa., shell, $915,000. 


Putnam Tool Co., Detroit, reamers, 
$7560. 
Quality Tool & Die Co., Indianapolis, 


furnaces, $5493.50. 

Ransohoff Inc.. Cincinnati, “parkerizing” 
machine, $7675. 

Reasoner Tool & Supply Co., 
Mass., hand taps, $34°%6.05. 

Regina Corp., Rahway, N. J., 
fuzes, $548,895. 

Reliable Tool Co. Inc., Irvington, N. J., 
holders, bolts, punches and dies, $3311. 
tevere Copper & Brass Co., Chicago, 
brass and tubing, $3427. 

Rockford Machine Tool Co., Rockford, 
[ll., shapers, slotter, $38,484.23. 

Rock Island Metal Foundry, Rock Island, 
Ill., castings, $1420.80. 

Roessler Machine Co., Elkins 
tools, $5652. 

Rollway Bearing Co Inc., 
N. Y., roller bearings, $2620. 

Rooksby, E. J., & Co., Philadelphia, 
overhaul machines, $1295. 

Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit, 
$7763.68. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Co., 
N. Y., steel nuts, $1584. 
Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son Inc., Chicago, 

tank parts, $2677.50. 
Service Caster & Trunk Co., Somerville, 


Greenfield, 


bomb nose 


Park, Pa., 


Syracuse, 


steel, 


Rochester, 





Book $2,000,000 Ordnance Order Under York Community Plan 





@ An ordnance order amounting 
to approximately $2,000,000 has 
been awarded by the Army to the 
York Ice Machinery Corp. as prime 
contractor under the “York Plan” 
of pooling men and machines for 
co-operative community defense 
work on large government con- 
tracts, 

This plan has been widely pub- 
licized (STEEL, Feb. 17, page 44) 
and recommended by OPM and 
NAM officials as a pattern for 
other industrial communities. 

The Army needs a number of 6- 
inch Barbette guns for harbor de- 
fense at undisclosed points. This 
type of gun is protected by an 
armored hood. When bids for the 
gun carriages were asked several 
months ago, the York corpora- 
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tion brought home the plans and 
immediately consulted with execu- 
tives and engineers from the S. 
Morgan Smith Co., A. B. Farquhar 
Co. Ltd., Brandt-Warner Mfg. Co., 


Read Machinery Co., and other 
York firms. 
After studying the plans and 


checking available machinery and 
manpower in York and _ neighbor- 
ing communities, this group of 
men decided they could handle the 
job and were shortly able to pro- 
duce an exact estimate of materi- 
als and primary and _ subcontract 
work. The bid was submitted to 
Army ordnance officials by the York 
corporation as prime contractor. 
Shown above is the group prepar- 
ing the collective bid. Left to right 
around the table, including those 


*** © © ee eee 


standing and those partially hidden: 
P. P. Stock and H. C. Bentzel, meth- 
ods department, York Ice; Burwell 
B. Smith, vice president and secre- 
tary, Smith company; Warren C. 
Bulette, president, Brandt-Warner; 
William S. Shipley, chairman, and 
Marshall G. Munce, assistant to the 
president, York Ice; Beauchamp 
Smith, vice president and general 
manager, and D. C. DeVine, general 
superintendent, Smith company; T. 
C. Cottrell, sales engineering de- 
partment, York Ice; M. L. Gotwalt, 
estimator, Read Machinery; and Ed- 
ward Fisher, general works man- 
ager, Farquhar company. 

Pooling of facilities thus enables 
many small manufacturers to par- 
ticipate in defense work that would 
otherwise be impossible. 








Mass., steel, $1075. 

Sheet Aluminum Corp., Jackson, Mich., 
aluminum, $131,598.20. 

Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O., multicheks, 
gages. $647,,976.72. 

Somerville Machine & Foundry Co., 
Somerville, Mass., manganese alumi- 
num bronze castings, $1048.22. 

Standard Gage Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
gages, $6797.20. 

Struthers-Wel's-Titusville Corp., Titus- 
ville, Pa., tube steel for forgings, forg- 
ings, $613,827. 

Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa., steel, 
$5545.77. 


Super Steel Inc., Cleveland, hot rolled 
steel, $2170 20. 
Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, O., 


gages, $3050. 

Swind Machinery Co., 
grinders, $9810.00. 

Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. L., 
gages, $7314.92. 

Thurston Mfg. Co., 
end mills, $3980 05. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, parts 
for gun carriages, $1018. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., 
steel, hesrings. $41,038.81. 

Titeflex Metal Hose Co., Newark, N. J., 
tubes, $2980.65. 

Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., bomb bodies, $2,094,870. 
Transmission Engineering Co. Inc., Phila- 
de'nhia, loading machines, $4989.20. 
Tri-Metal Products Inc., Conshohocken, 
Pa., manganese bronze base castings, 

$5459. 

Union Twist Drill Co., Atho!, Mass., mills 
and cutters, hobs, taps, $9178.84. 

Unique Specialties Inc., New York, dies, 
punches. holders, supports, $3030.75. 

Uniteast Corp., Toledo, O., alloy stee) 
castings, $1800. 

United States Gauge Co., Sellersville, Pa., 
gages, $1007. 

U. S. Machine Corp., Lebanon, Ind., shells, 
$1,259,000. 

U. S. Tool & Mfg. Co., Dearborn, Mich.., 
torls, $9057.25. 

Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Titusville, 
Pa., steel, $1110.25. 

Veeder-Root Co., Hartford, Conn., fuzes, 


Philadelphia, 


Providence, R. L., 


$577,500. 
Veit & Young, Philadelphia, funnels, 
ejecting stems, dies and punches. 


sleeves, cutters, $62,490. 

Vineo Corp., Detroit, gages, $5236. 

Wadell Engineering Co., Newark, N. J., 
arbors, $1551. 

Warner & Swascy Co,, Cleveland, tools, 
$1373.50. 

Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, fuzes, $730,- 
300. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., New- 
ark, N. J., transformers, $2015.64. 
White & Crowley Inc., Springfield, Mass., 
pipe, $3310.50. 

Winter Bros. Co., Wrentham, Mass., taps, 
&1279.68. 

Zimmerman Steel Co., Bettendorf, Iowa, 
castings, $3539.80. 


Air Corps Awards 


Aerial Machine & Tool Corp., New York, 
gun mount assemblies, $124,920. 

American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., metal chairs, $84,600. 


Beach-Russ Co., New York, vacuum 
pumps, $91,109. 
Blackmer Pump Co., Grand _ Rapids, 


Mich., pumps, $30,000. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, fan system, 
$178,840. 

C & E Marshall Co., Chicago, lathes, 
$82,000. 

Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kans., air- 
planes and spare parts, $12,043,865.47. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincin- 
ati Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, tool and 
cutter grinders, $45,047.15. 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., 
land, forceps, $63,825. 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., New Britain, 
Conn., padlocks, $50,485. 

Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, gun mounting 
post assemblies, $88,650. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Airplane Division, 
St. Louis Plant, Robertson, Mo., air- 
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planes and spare parts. $28,150 894.56; 
Curtiss Aeroplane Division, Buffalo, 
servicing and assembling of airplanes, 
win? panel units, $944,493.50. 

Dearborn Tool & Die Co., Dearborn. 
Mich., machines, $16,848. 

Denison Engineering Co., Columbus, O.. 
s 9nd sssembl es, $705,367.10. 

Dowty Equipment Corn.. Long Island. 
N. Y., assemblies, $759,200. 

Eastman Kcdak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
ground camera units, $204,000. 

Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N. Y., 
magazine assemblies, roli film, air- 
craft camera, $259,960. 

Hardinge Bros. Inc., Elmira, N. Y., mill- 
ing machines, $82,166.50. 

Holley Carburetor Co., Detroit, carbu- 
retor assemblies, and parts for en- 
gines, $131,962.95. 

International Engineering Inc., Dayton, 
O., lamp assemblies, $243,991. 

Jaeger Watch Co. Inc., New York, clock 
assemblies, $118,188. 

Kinner Motors Inc., Glendale, Calif., en- 
gines and parts, $745,342.60. 

Lights Inc., and Fritz Ziebarth, Alham- 
bra, Calif., portable fleld lighting sets, 
$269,125. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif, 
dual control conversion sets for air- 
craft, $50,428.80. 

Lord Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., absorbers, $76,- 
430.19. 

Motch & Merryweather Machinery Co., 
Meveland, grinders, $28,594. 

North American Aviation Inc., airplane 
maintenance parts, $1,404,307.55. 

Rolls-Royce Inc., Detroit, tools for en- 
zines, $160 022.72. 

Rowles, E. W. A., Co., Arlington Heights, 
Ill., metal chairs, $21,861.40. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., automatic pilots and data, $69,496. 

Taylor Machine Co., Cleveland, hoist as- 
semblies, $48.681.50. 

United Aircraft Corp., Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Division, East Hartford, Conn., 
tools, $51,347.46. 

U. S. Electrical Motors Inc., 
Conn., test stands, $152,607. 

Variety Aircraft Corp., Dayton, O., ten- 
siometer assemblies. $60,894. 

Western Electrical Instrument Co., New- 
ark, N. J., indicator assemblies, $108,- 
129. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn.., 
pumps and motors, padlocks, $156,- 
172.30. 


Corps of Engineers Awards 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Multi- 
graph Division, Washington, printing 
frames and whirler dryers, $4976. 

Alban Tractor Co. Inc., Baltimore, con- 
struction machinery, rollers, $19,043.41. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
tractors, $8036. 

Alteneder, Theo., & Sons, Philadelphia, 
straightedges, scales, $44,523.75. 

American Blue Print Co. Inc., New York, 
drafting instruments, $134,698.96. 

American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, 
shovels, $16,200. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
barbed wire, $376,050. 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York, 
cable, $5278.40. 

Armco International Corp., Middletown, 
O., ammunition storage units, $9860. 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., cap 
crimpers and blasting machines, $75,- 

300. 

Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., 
Aurora, Ill., railroad dump cars, $12,- 
193. 

“Automatic” Sprinkler Corp., Youngs- 
town, O., sprinkler systems for ware- 
houses and annexes, Patterson field, 
Fairfield Air Depot, Osborn, O., $65,419. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., projectors and frames, $32,520. 

Bowen & Co. Inc., Bethesda, Md., dividers, 
planimeters, $42,149. 

Bruning, Charles, Co. Inc., New York, 
surveying instruments, $6605.50. 

Buda Co., Harvey, Ill., diesel electric 
generator sets, $34,138.35. 


Milford, 





Carpenter Construction Corp., Norfolk, 
Va., highway bridge, Great Bridge, Va., 
$214,812. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., erection of water tank, Advanced 
Twin-Engine Flying school, Columbus, 
Miss., $48,500. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., St. Louis, 
pneumatic riveting hammers, Ft. 
Crook assembly plant, Nebraska, $96,- 
90. 


Clark Tructractor Co., Battle Creek, 


Mich., Clark utilitruc with tools, 
$3954.46. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, 


twist drills. $3874.20. 
Commercial Enclosed Fuse Co., Hoboken, 
N. J., cartridge fuses, $4050. 
Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co., 
Youngstown, O., ponton treadways and 
pins, portable bridges, $183,203.24. 
Crown Iron Works Co., Minneapolis, 
portable bridges, $162,003.92. 
Cummins Diesel Engine Corp., New York, 
generating sets, $237,451.73. 
Cummins Engine Co., Columbus, Ind., 
furnishing electric power generating 


and distributing plant, Ft. Church, 
Rhode Island, $58,812. 
Dietzgen, Eugene, Co. Inc., Chicago, 


dividers, rods and rules, $10,260. 

Etnyre, E. D., & Co., Oregon, IIL, dis- 
tributors, $3850. 

Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, cast iron water pipe, 
U. S. Engineer warehouse, Kingston, 
Pa., $2100. 

Freyn Bros. Inc., Indianapolis, storage 
racks, tanks, and grating, Fairfax Air- 
craft Assembly Plant, Kansas City, 
Kans., $58,085. 

Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co., Galion, 
O., roller repair parts, $3247.60. 

General American Transportation Corp., 
Chicago, railroad tank cars, $1,287,000. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.., 
cable, $8350. 

General Electric Supply Corp., Washing- 
ton, electrical equipment, $2657.76. 
Gibbons, Boyd H., Los Angeles, automo- 
biles, Los Angeles engineer district, 

$4160. 

Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., Georgetown, 
Conn., wire netting, $25.066. 

Greenville Steel Car Co., Greenville, Pa., 
fire control car, $199,230. 

Haffner-Thrall Car Co., 
railroad cars, $26,000. 

Hime, J. R., Electric Co., Palm Beach, 
Fla., electric wiring and lighting facili- 
ties, Mobile Municipal Airport, Mobile. 
Ala., $16,285. 

Industrial Construction Corp. Ltd., Los 
Angeles, monorail system, Aircraft 
Assembly Plant, Tulsa, Okla., $115,417. 

Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., structural steel for two air corps 
hangars, two control towers, boiler 
house and extension to boiler house, 
Eglin field, Valparaiso, Fla., and Tyn- 
dall field, Panama City, Fla., $70,483. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, spare 
parts, air compressors and accessories, 
nail drivers, circular saws, $49,206.90. 

Internatio1al General Electric Co. Inc., 
New York, generators and spare parts, 
$97,873.71. 

Jahn, C. R., Co., Chicago, trailers, $176,- 
756. 

Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J., map 
measurers, $4774. 

Machinery Sales Co., Los Angeles, high 
speed jig borers with accessories, Air- 
craft Assembly Plant, Tulsa, Okla., 
87905. 

Mall Tool Co., Chicago, portable hand 
saws, repair parts, $34,685.13. 

Mann, David W., Lincoln, Mass., pro- 
tractors, $2835. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Shaw- 
Box Crane & Hoist Division, Bridge- 
port, Conn., railroad drop table, $5160. 

Marshall Supply & Equipment Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., turret lathes with equipment, 
Aircraft Assembly Plant, Tulsa, Okla., 
$25,944. 

Matthews Electric Supply Co., Birming- 


Chicago, flat 
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ham, Ala., electric cable, 
field, Mobile, Ala., $5750. 

Medart, Fred, Mfg. Co., St. Louis, ware- 
house equipment, $2213.10. 

Ohio Locomotive Crane Co.. Bucyrus, O., 
locomotive cranes, $112,912. 

O. K. Clutch & Machinery Co., Co!umbia, 
Pa., hoists and hand winches, $28.285. 

O’Leary, Arthur J., & Son Co., Chicago, 
steel pickets and stirrups, $7215.45. 

Onan, D. W., & Sons, Minneapolis, gen- 
erator ent, &19 15K, 

Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Iron- 
ton, Utah, cast iron pipe, bell and 
spigot, Hill fleld, Ogden, Utah. $5622.49. 

Paving Supply & Equipment Co., Wash- 
ineton, centrifugal pumps. $7939.40. 

“Quick-Way” Truck Shovel Co., Denver, 
truck mounted cranes, attachments 
and trailers, $383,076. 

Ransome Concrete Machinery Co., Dunel- 
len, N. J., concrete road pavers, $20,- 
675. 

Ruedy, Eugene, Co., Portland, 
gasoline unloading facilities, pump 
line, pump house, Pendleton airfield, 
Pendleton, Oreg., $21,657.45. 

Seaman Motor Co., Milwaukee, 
mixers, $10,210.90. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., cable, Middletown air depot, 
Middletown, Pa., $6683.90. 

Snead & Co., Jersey City, N. J., ponton 
sets, $247,104. 

Sperry Gyroscope Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
searchlight equipment, $49,000. 

St. Louis Car Co., St. Louis, ammunition 
cars, $744,600. 

Stott, Charles G., Co. Inc., Washington, 
lettering pens, $21,000. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., New York, air 
compressors, $7224. 

Trailer Co. of America, Cincinnati, semi- 
trailers and dollies, $1,126,778.25. 

Travelear Corp., Detroit, semitrailers, 
$14,625. 

Triumph Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
galvanometers, $15,300. 

Upson-Walton Co., Cleveland, 


Brookley 


Oreg., 


pulvi- 


blasting 


steel 


blocks, $6016.20. 

Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va., port- 
able bridges, $104,592. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co. Inc., Belleville, 
N. J., chlorine cylinders, illuminators, 
#9839, 

Weil, J. H., & Co., Philadelphia,’ draw- 
ing instruments. and rulers, thumb 
tacks and templates, $8208.50. 

Well Machinery & Supply Co. Incec., Ft. 
Worth, Tex., bench grinders and ad- 
justable lamps for same, Aircraft As- 
sembly Plant, Tulsa, Okla., $2325. 

Westinchouse Flectric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., panel resistors, power 
plant equipment, $10,68%. 

W°stinghouse Electric Supp'y Co., St. 
Louis, copper wire and cable, Scott 
field, Illinois, and Jefferson barracks, 
Missouri, $12.853.42. 

Whitcomb Locomotive Co., Rochelle, I1., 
locomotives, $5372. 
Wood Roadmixer Co., 
roadmixers, $29,961. 
Yale & Towne ft*y fo, Philadelphia, 

trucks, hoists, $6565.50. 
Medical Awards 


American Sterilizer Co., Erie, Pa., tables, 
$2572.80. 

Cleveland Dental Mfz. Co., Cleveland, 
dental equipment, $26,686.50. 


Alameda, Calif., 


Corps 


Dallett Co., Philadelphia, chisel blanks, 
$1950. 

Girard Dental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
dental equipment, $9271. 

Haslam, Fred, & Co. Inec., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., metcalf sets. $258,109. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 


Conn., sabatier knife, $1291.50. 
Legion Utensils Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y., mess equipment, $16,591.94. 
Liebel-Blarsheim Co., Cincinnati, tables, 

$35,750. 

Metal Office Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., nurses’ desks, $38,269.50. 

Penn Surgical Mfg. Co. Inc., Philadel- 
phia. fo cope ‘~actors, surgical in- 
struments, $56,800. 

Picker X-Ray Co p., 
field units, $535,500. 


Cleveland, X-ray 


Ransom & Randolnh Co., 
dental burs, $30,361.25. 
Schaar & Con. “hicago, laboratory equip- 

ment, $4708.10. 
Schultes, H. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., forceps 
$2408. 


Toledo, O.., 


Sklar, J., Mfg. Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., metcalf sets, snurviecal instru- 
ments and scissors, $506,005.30. 

Standard X-P.wv o., Chicago, X-Ray 
eoulpment, $78,075. 

Swartzhaugh Mfg ™n. Toledo, O., elec- 
tric food carts. $12,845. 

Union Dental Instrument Mfg. Corp., 
Ph'ladelphia, dental equipment, $30.- 
901.50. 

Weck, Edward, & nn. Inec., Brooklyn 


N. Y., forceps, $52,940. 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


Autocar Cn.. Ardmore, Pa.,_ tractor- 
trucks, $952,268. 
Marietta Mfg. Co., Point Pleasant, 


W. Va., coast artillery boats, $4,560,000 


Signal Corps Awards 
Calvin Mfg. Corv., Chicago, mohile fre- 
enuenevy modulation units, $3°20 
Cardwell, Allen D., Mfg. Corn., Brook!vn 
N. Y.. communications equipment, $83,- 
809 25. 
Corckey, H. D., & Co., Conco Engineering 


Vro-l’g Division, Mendota, IIll., reels 
$879, 

Homelite Corn.. Port Chester, N. Y., pow 
er units, $1635.62. 


Leich Electric Co., Genoa, IIl., switch 
boards and parts, $129,59. 

Pioneer Gen-E-Motor Co., Chicago, dvna- 
motor units and svare parts, $75,014.25 

Rauland Corn.. transmitting 
equipment, $210,052.50. 


Chicago 


RCA Mfg. Co. Inc., Camden, N. J., trans 
mitters, $1,295,127.96. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co 


Rochester, N. Y., switehhoards and 


component parts. $100,702.81. 

Western Electric Co. Inec., New York, 
telephone central office equipment, 
microphones and component parts, 


cases, racks, $46,852.72. 





Celebrate Tank Work at Lebanon with Picnic and Parade 


@ Eight hundred fifty men, who 
are making tank armor plate and 
transmission cases, and their fam- 
ilies saw their craftsmanship in a 


completed M-3 (13%-ton) light 
tank brought especially from the 
American Car & Foundry, Ber- 
wick, Pa., plant to the second an- 





@ Pictured with the M-3 tank are the “quintuplets” of the Lebanon Steel Foundry, 


the five Wagner brothers, Charles, Harry, Paul. Arthur and Earl. 
have a total service record of 98 years with the company 
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These brothers 





nual picnic of the Lebanon Steel 
Foundry, Lebanon, Pa., last week. 

Manufacturers are being encour- 
aged to give workers and their 
families a chance to see close-up 
the defense articles to which their 
work contributes. 

“By displaying a finished tank,” 


said W. H. Worrilow, president, 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, “we are 
getting right down to the people 


(foundrymen) who are responsible 
for the success of our program.” 

Lebanon Steel, which began de- 
fense production six months ago, 
is operating 90 per cent on armor 
castings, a new development in 
armor manufacture. Company is 
working three shifts, seven days a 
week, and is rushing to completion 
a large expansion in the foundry 
and a new laboratory. 

T. J. Quinn, secretary, presented 
gold buttons to 43 men who have 
been with Lebanon 20 years or 
more. 

Lieut. Col. D. N. Hauseman, com- 
manding officer, Philadelphia Ord- 
nance District, in charge of $400,- 
000,000 of war work, called upon 
women to encourage their men to 
keep up and increase this impor- 
tant armor output, 
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Defense Service Office Lists 


Many Subcontracting Opportunities 


@ CLEVELAND Defense Contract 
Service Office last week issued the 
following list of subcontract and 
prime contract procurement oppor- 
tunities in various cities, available 
to qualified manufacturers whose 
facilities are suitable or could be 
adapted to defense production. 

All firms and individuals having 
automatic screw machines or hand 
screw machines that are not work- 
ing to capacity 20 to 24 hours per 
day on government work are re- 
quested to file a list of their facili- 
ties with the Service. Inquiries for 
the district should be sent to the re- 
gional office, Federal Reserve Bank 
Building, Cleveland. 


Classini- 
cation SUBCONTRACTORS WANTED 
Number Item 
2-711 Schenectady, N. Y., manufac- 
turer requires pooled facilities 
for pouring and machining large 
gray iron castings up to 45 tons 
individual weights. Annealing 
furnace, to take castings up to 
14 feet x 14 feet x 5 feet, which 
requires equipment for vibrat- 
ing. Machining requires 20-foot 
boring mill for one operation, 
14 feet for balance. Horizontal 
boring mill, bar 8 feet above 
floor. Planer 15 feet between up- 
rights. Ten-foot radial drill and 
smaller equipment. Priority A-l-a. 
6-630 Chicago manufacturer wants to 
subcontract grinding of gears, 
having 20 degrees pressure angle 
and involute stub teeth on gear 
grinding machines for 8/10 dia- 
metric pitch, 28 to 42 teeth, P. D. 
from 3.5 to 4.6. Requires 72 to 
180 per day. 
9-623 Cleveland manufacturer has 
work to subcontract on steel and 
aluminum parts for. aircraft. 
Rough and finished machine 
drawings furnished for most 
parts and work may be sublet 
for rough finish only if desired. 
Weight of parts ranges from 1.5 
pounds to 150 pounds each. Most 
work requires boring, turning on 
heavy turret lathes, or boring 
and turning on vertical boring 
mill, milling machines, internal 
and external grinding, 4-foot arm 
radial drill press and heat treat- 
ing facilities. 
Akron manufacturer has work 
to subcontract for small forgings. 
This requires die sinking facili- 
ties, small milling machines and 
heat treating equipment. 
Eastern Ohio manufacturer has 
subcontract for work of rough 
machining, heat treating and 
finish machining of alloy steel 
3-inch face ring gears, 72-inch 
diameter. Also similar operations 
on cast steel segmental gear. 
Monthly requirement. 
Cleveland manufacturer has 
large quantity of steel forgings 
approximately 3 inches diameter 
x 5% inches long to be rough 
machined. This is an opportun- 
ity for a shop having Monarch 
or equal lathe for production 
work. 
An Ohio manufacturer desires 


10-729 


11-729 


12-801 


13-711 
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15-804 


16-804 


17-728 


18-809 


19-807 


20-811 


to subcontract the complete 
manufacturing of a small preci- 
sion built aircraft device requir- 
ing a well-balanced shop of small 
and medium size tools. Steel, 
aircraft aluminum, and _ bronze 
materials requiring internal, ex- 
ternal and surface grinding to 
close tolerances. Delivery re- 
quirements will be continuous. 
A Cleveland manufacturer de- 
sires to subcontract machine 
work on a number of parts up to 
6 inches in diameter. Materiais 
are die cast aluminum, magne- 
sium and steel. Various opera- 
tions required on some parts 
using multiple drill presses, 
lathes, grinders, and broaching 
machine for splining small shafts. 
Other parts require turning only. 
Brooklyn manufacturer desires 
to subcontract machining work 
on 30-inch x 30-inch x 12-inch 
box shaped, light sectioned, 
sand cast, heat treated alumi- 
num with silicon content rang- 
ing from 7 to 12 per cent. Oper- 
ations will include layout, mill- 
ing, drilling, reaming, boring, 
and tapping. Equipment desired 
for this work includes No. 330 
Giddings & Lewis boring bars, 
36-inch diameter index table, 
Pratt & Whitney profilers (new 
type with fast spindles), open 
side, milling type Gray planers, 
48-inch x 48-inch x _ 8-foot 
traverse; 1 rail and 1 side head, 
1 planer with swivel head on 
cross rail, radial drills with 4- 
foot or longer swing, single and 
multiple spindle drill presses up 
to 1 inch capacity. Delivery re- 
quirements up to 1800 pieces per 
month. 

Cleveland manufacturer desires 
to subcontract work of cutting 
and heat treating 20 degree heli- 
eal gears. Sizes up to 12 inches 
O. D. Delivery requirements 800 
pieces per month. Priority A-1l-a. 
Ohio manufacturer desires. to 
subcontract work of building fix- 
tures for airplane wing assembly. 
This 30-foot structure made of 
steel, structural and steel plate 
requires welders, shapers, drills, 
ete. Delivery requirements indefi- 
nite as yet; however, current re- 
quirements call for 62 for first 
operation. 

Western Ohio manufacturer de- 
sires to subcontract internal 
grinding operations on - spindle 
bearings, gears, and small parts 
1 to 4 inches in length. Concerns 
with No. 81 Heald, No. 3 Bryant, 
or its equivalent have opportun- 
ity of this attractive work. Quan- 
tities to 5000. 

A Texas shipbuilding company 
desires to subcontract work of 
machining, grinding and polish- 
ing and, if desired, dynamic bal- 
ancing of a number of manganese 
bronze three blade _ propellers. 
Approximate dimensions: 11.5- 
foot diameter, 4.5-foot hub thick- 
ness. Approximate weight 15,000 
pounds each. This work con- 
tinuous for deliveries up to 1943. 


A St. Louis manufacturer re- 
quires first class toolmaking 
establishment to fill a demand 
for dies, punches, guide bushings, 
and small parts for making .30 


21-815 


23-823 


25-823 


26-823 


and .50 caliber ammunition. Top 
flight lathe, internal, and ex- 
ternal grinding equipment is a 
necessity to undertake this work. 
This material should not be con- 
fused with commercial diemak- 
ing. The design is quite simple. 
The dimensions must be held 
within close limits. Heat treat- 
ing and hardening directions are 
given and must be adhered to. 
This is a very desirable contract 
for a medium-sized toolshop, the 
quantities worthwhile, and de- 
liveries for fall and winter of 
1941 and 1942. 

Delaware manufacturer has work 
to subcontract for 500,000 adapt- 
ers, 3.31 inches outside diameter, 
with tolerances 0.004-inch. Will 
require boring, turning, facing, 
threading, drilling and punching. 
Materials to consist of carbon 
steel 80,000 pounds tensile. De- 
livery requirements as yet in- 
definite. 

Eastern Ohio manufacturer 
wants to subcontract machine 
work on 200 forged steel rolls 
12 inches diameter x 45 inches 
long. Bearings and caps. Will re- 
quire turning, milling, and drill- 
ing. Materials consist of 30-40 C 
forged steel (roilers) cast steel 
bearing and caps. Bronze bush- 
ings. Materials are furnished 
and delivery requirements are 
to be completed by Sept. 30. 
Indiana manufacturer has work 
to subcontract for dies, jigs, and 
fixtures (small). General equip- 
ment necessary for above. Will 
furnish material, if necessary. 
Complete tool drawings will be 
furnished. Will require 1000 man- 
hours or any part per week. 
Indiana manufacturer requires 
subcontractors for gun directors. 
Fifty sets of parts (20 castings 
per set). Equipment to consist of 
horizontal boring mili, jig borers, 
milling machines and radial drill 
presses. Materials consist of steel, 
bronze and aluminum. 

Indiana manufacturer wants to 
subcontract housing and end 
frames for high power propeller 
motors. Will require equipment 
of No. 4 P. and J. automatic 
chucking turret lathe and drill. 
Operations are boring, facing, 
drilling and tapping. Materials 
consist of magnesium, cast steel, 
and aluminum. Permanent mold, 
sand and die casting—all fur- 
nished, together with jigs and 
fixtures. Quite close finish is im- 
portant. 


$17,000,000 Ammonia 
Plant Contract Awarded 


@ Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., last week awarded a $17,- 
000,000 contract for design and con- 
struction of an ammonia plant to 
Bechtel-McCone-Parsons Co., Los 
Angeles, according to John A. Mc- 


Cone, 


firm. 


president of the engineering 


Plant capacity is to be 150 tons 
of ammonia daily, entire output to 
be used in manufacture of smoke- 
less powder and other explosives for 
the War Department, with whom 
Hercules has an operating agree- 


ment. 


Construction of the plant, at 


an as yet unannounced site “in the 
Middle West”, is scheduled to start 
within 30 days. 
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Over 10,000 Telegrams Daily; War-Time 


Tempo in U. S. Steel Organization 


@ “WE NO longer need stenograph- 
ers; we need telegraph and telephone 
operators,” said a manufacturer at a 
recent meeting of a trade association. 
He was referring to the increased 
tempo of business due to the na- 
tional armament program, requiring 
immediate communication, instead 
of letter writing. 

Fact is many large companies to- 
day depend more on wire service 
than the mails for fast transactions, 
especially in intercompany affairs, 
and are using letters only where 
necessary for confirmation of wired 
messages. 


An outstanding example of this 
modern system is that of the United 
States Steel Corp. Its leased wire 
network handles an average of 230,- 
000 messages per month, between 61 
offices in 46 cities. 


U. S. Steel’s modernized system 
dates from April 1, 1939, when dur- 
ing the first month 106,680 mes- 
sages were sent. The number has 
been stepped up almost continuously 
to 242,625 last June, last count avail- 
able. 

This is an average of 10,549 
messages a day, of which approxi- 
mately 80 per cent originate and 
end within the corporation’s sub- 
sidiaries. Counting each switch as a 
handling, and each receipt as well, 
there were approximately 30,000 
handlings per day. 

It takes 158 employes to operate 
the system, of whom 28 are part- 
time operators, doing other office 
work between messages. 

At U. S. Steel’s invitation many 
customers have inspected the cen- 
tral office installations in New York, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Chicago, 
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to promote a better appreciation of 
the psychology of service. Thirteen 
subsidiary companies are in the 
hook-up. 

The network has handled more 
than 5,000,000 messages since its in- 
Stallation two years ago. It is 
claimed that the system is “the only 
complete one where a telegram is 
typed only once and_ thereafter 
moves throughout an entire net- 
work, passing through a number of 
reperforator switching centers, with- 
out the necessity of ever typing it 
again.” Elimination of manual han 
dling of telegrams, once they have 
been transmitted by the originating 
office, increases speed of service. 

One of the main features is the 
printer reperforator which makes it 
possible for anyone to read the in- 
coming perforated tape at a switch- 
ing center, and thus quickly identify 
the beginning and end of each mes- 
sage, aS well as its destination. An- 
other feature provides numerical se- 
quence on all messages sent over 
circuits controlled by reperforator 
transmitters, thus avoiding any pos- 
sibility of a lost message. 

The system has diminished the 
amount of mail correspondence, and, 
according to the report of one affili- 
ated company, “at a considerable 
saving.” 

Among other “statistics” of U. S. 





HM Typical equipment installation in a 
United States Steel subsidiary’s com- 
munications office. Urgency of the war 
and preparedness; situation has more 
than doubled the number of messages 
sent daily 


Steel’s syStem are: Miles of leased 
wire, 4766; miles of leased com- 
munication channels, 15,214; num- 
ber of originating teleprinter posi- 
tions (not including 14 receiving only 
positions), 88; number of switching 
positions, 101. 

Messages are receivable without 
attendants being at the incoming sta- 
tion. They are “stored” at switch- 
ing centers or destinations until the 
office force arrives on the job. This 
is important because of time differ- 
entials. Simultaneous communica- 
tion between Pittsburgh and San 
Francisco is limited to four hours 
per day. 

The system was planned, engi- 
neered and installed by Western 
Union engineers, working with R. W. 
Baridon, supervisor of U. S. Steel’s 
leased wire system, in co-operation 
with H. C. Stevens, J. H. Brooks 
and C. E. Roney, managers of office 
services of subsidiary companies. 


Shell Award Forestalls 
Utensil Plant Shutdown 


@ War Department last week au 
thorized the first contract to be 
awarded upon advice of the Con- 
tract Distribution Division, recently 
created in the office of Under Sec- 
retary of War. 

The division was designed to 
bring more manufacturers, especial- 
ly the smaller ones, into defense pro- 
duction, 

The contract, for 1,000,000 cases 
for 37 mm. shells, was authorized 
for award to Aluminum Goods Mfg. 
Co., Manitowoc, Wis. This firm, 
with about 4009 workers, formerly 
manufactured aluminum kitchen 
utensils and is the principal source 
of employment in the town. 

Upon completion of this initial 
order, the company will be equipped 
to handle additional ammunition 
contracts, it was reported. 








Canada Organizing Steel Priorities; 


Clamps Down on Civilian Consumption 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ FOLLOWING organization of an 
Advisory Committee on Steel, head- 
ed by T. N. Hutchison, president, 
Drummond, McCall & Co. Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que., was announced last 
week that drastic restrictions on 
civilian consumption are to be put in 
effect immediately, with priority 
control of all steel used or produced 
in this country. 

Canada is faced with a serious 
shortage of steel despite capacity 
operations of its own mills and 
large imports from the United 
States, It is said to be jeopardizing 
the dominion’s war industry and 
every phase of industrial activity. 

Three Canadian _ industrial 
groups directly affected: 

(a) Vital war industries, such as 
shipbuilding, which delayed in es- 
tablishing priority ratings in the 
United States. 

(b) Miscellaneous war projects 
and allied industries as railways, 
new power plants, mines, etc., which 
may now have difficulty in estab- 
lishing adequate priorities. 

(c) Civilian consumers that will 
have to face elimination of United 
States importations and curtailment 
of Canadian supplies. 

Department of Munitions and 
Supply, in the week ending Aug. 12, 
awarded 3452 contracts totaling $10-, 
575,013. Orders valued at $355,000 
were placed with United States com- 
panies. Orders included: 

Shipbuilding: S. G. Mason, Tancook, N. 
S., $30,000; Peterborough Canoe _ Co: 
Ltd Peterborough, Ont., $10,434; Tay- 


lor Boats, Port Stanley, Ont., 
Norse Boat & Ski Co., Penetanguishene, 
Ont., $9125; Empire Brass Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
London, Ont., $6000; Anaconda American 
Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., $5872. 


Land transport: Arlington Cycle & 
Sports Ltd., Montreal, Que., $10,390; Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ont., 
$746,700. 

Aircraft: Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., 
Longueuil, Que., $472,840; Noorduyn 
Aviation Ltd., Montreal, $130,054; Over- 
seas Requisition, England, $18,882; Link 
Mfg. Co., Gananoque, Ont., $63,298; Belle- 
ville Foundry Ltd., Belleville, Ont., $5443; 
Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Ft. Erie, Ont., $11,- 
321; National Steel Car Corp. Ltd., Mal- 
ton, Que., $57,752; MacDonald Bros. Air- 
craft Corp. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., $861,789. 

Instruments: Overseas Requisition, 
England, $18,000; Northern Electric Co 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., 47257; Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $73,277. 

Electrical equipment: Canadian WNa- 
tional Telegraph Co., Montreal, $7120; 
R. C. A. Victor Co., Montreal, $23,061; 
Canadian Marconi Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
$500,964; Northern Electric Co. Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, $9288; Renfrew Electric & Re- 
frigerator Co. Ltd., Renfrew, Ont., $5832; 
Burlec Ltd., Scarboro Junction (Toronto), 
$15,400; Research Enterprises Ltd., Lea- 
side, (Toronto), $5000; Canadian Tele- 
phone & Supplies Ltd., Toronto, $5078; 
D. N. Fraser Ltd., Toronto, $6048; Smith 
& Stone Ltd., Georgetown, Ont., $5346; 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Kitchener, 
Ont., $20,212. 

Machinery: T. E. Ryder Machinery Co., 
Montreal, $11,777; A. R. Williams Ma- 
chinery Co., Toronto, $11,840; Cleveland 
Pneumatic ‘Tool Co. of Canada Ltd., 





@ Howitzer manned by artillerymen 
equipped with gas respirators, at Peta- 
wawa training camp, Canada. The 
Dominion government is calling for 
more recruits to man guns like this. 
Photo passed by Canadian censor 


$8040; 


Toronto, $14,760; B. C. Equipment Co., 
Vancouver, B. C., $10,480. 

Ordnance: Climax Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
$57,850; Surgical Supplies, Toronto, $39,- 
340: Atlas Steels Ltd., Welland, Ont., 
$197,100; Hill-Clark- Francis Ltd., New 
Liskeard, Ont., $11,700; Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ont., $1,203,012. 

Munitions: Creighton & Smith, Frederic- 
ton, N. B., $265,663; International Flare 
Signal Co., Waterloo, Que., $17,600; 
Canadian Car Munitions, Montreal, $9750; 
Dominion Arsenals, Ottawa, $17,800; 
Oshawa Engineering & Welding Co., 
Oshawa, Ont., $105,570; W. H. Banfield & 
Sons Ltd., Toronto, $20,265; Aluminum 
Goods, Toronto, $64,800; Truscon Steel Co. 
Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., $61,827. 

Metals: Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co. Ltd., Montreal, $33,110. 

War construction projects: M. R. Chap- 
pell, Sydney, N. S., $91,000; Foundation 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal, $68,000; 
Magloire Couchon Ltd., Quebec, Que., 
$129,260; Stewart Construction Co., Sher- 
brooke, Que., $210,672; Dufferin Paving 
Co. Ltd., Toronto, $132,592; Hornstrom 
Bros., Calgary, Alta., $124,324; Bennett 
& White Construction Co. Ltd., Calgary, 
$244,348; Northern Construction Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C., $84,122. 

Miscellaneous: Manitoba Bridge & Iron 
Works, Winnipeg, Man., $8507; Dominion 
Bridge Co. Ltd., Lachine, Que., $73,572; 
Howard Furnace Co. Ltd., Toronto, $5785; 
Lundy Fence Co. Ltd., Toronto, $6291; 
Horton Steel Works Ltd., Toronto, $26,- 
675; International Flare Signal Co. Ltd., 
Waterloo, Que., $62,714; T. W. Hand Fire- 
works Co., Cooksville, Ont., $91,904; Hy- 
Grade Metal Products Co., Guelph, Ont., 
$6120; Canadian Automotive Trim, Wind- 
sor, $33,518; Barr & Anderson, Vancouver, 
B. C., $6000; Trotter & Morton Ltd., Cal- 
gary, $40,000; Connolly & Twizell, Mon- 
treal, $112,000; McEachren & Strachan, 
Amherst, N. S., $41,000; Garth Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $38,000. 


¢ 
In the preceding week 3095 con- 
tracts with total value of $50,052,- 
484 were reported placed, includ- 
ing an order to a Brazilian com- 
pany for’ electrical equipment. 

Awards included: 
Shipbuilding: Marine Industries Ltd., 


Montreal, Que., $23,684,000; Burrard Dry 
Dock Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., $17,253,- 


(Please turn to Page 106) 


























On the Record: How Compulsory 


Unionism Engulfed 


@ Excerpts from a letter by L. H. 
Korndorff, president, Federal Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., Kearny, 
N. J., to President Roosevelt, dated 
Aug. 16: 


“On July 26th, 1941, two members 
constituting a majority of (a) Divi- 
sion of the Mediation Board, one 
additional member dissenting, made 
a recommendation that this com- 
pany contract with the union that 
any employe who is now a member 
of the union, or who hereafter vol- 
untarily becomes a member, shall, 
as a condition of continued employ- 
ment, maintain membership in the 
union in good standing. 


“This company on July 30th, 1941, 
advised the Mediation Board that it 
could not accept this recommenda- 
tion of the majority of such Divi- 
sion, stating that such recommenda- 
tion is contrary to the fundamental 
principle that the right to work is 
not dependent upon membership or 
nonmembership in any _ organiza- 
HON .*.-. 


“We particularly believe that in 
this crisis no union should be per- 
mitted to use the present national 
emergency as a club to force us, or 
any other shipyard or defense indus- 
try, to accept the closed shop in any 
form, against its will and contrary 
to long established open shop pol- 
icy, 

“So far we have been unable to 
secure any thorough discussion in 
Washington of these far reaching 
matters, which, I believe, are of so 
much importance to all of us, The 
position of the governmental au- 
thorities seems to be that unless 
this company accepts the recom- 
mendation of the Division of the 
Mediation Board, irrespective of 
whether such recommendation is 
sound and in the public interest or 
not, the government through some 
kind of commandeering order will 
take over our shipyard, the second 
largest on the Atlantic coast... .” 


Excerpts from a letter by Mr. 
Korndorff to President Roosevelt, 
dated Aug. 22: 


“As a consequence of your inter- 
vention, negotiations were resumed 
in Washington during the past three 
days between representatives of this 
company and of the Industrial Un- 
ion of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America in an effort to 
settle the strike which has closed 
down our great shipyard at Kearny, 
N. J., since August 6th last... 


“The situation stands thus: 
“The union refuses to accept any- 
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thing less than a contract contain- 
ing a clause requiring this company 
to enforce such ‘maintenance of 
membership’ in the union, which 
has been classified by the Depart- 
ment of Labor as a modification of 
the closed shop. We cannot make a 
contract containing such a clause 
without sacrificing the fundamental 
principle of the right of the Amer- 
ican worker to decide for himself 
whether or not he wants to join a 
union and to remain a member of a 





L. H. Korndorff 


union. We believe this principle, 
which we are unwilling to sacrifice, 
to be vastly more important to this 
nation than the Federal Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company 


Excerpts from a statement by Mr. 
Korndorff to employes of the com- 
pany, dated Aug. 25: 


“This change in the management 
of the shipyard (control by the gov- 
ernment—Editor) has been brought 
about solely because of the unwil- 
lingness of this company to accede 
to the demand of the union that we 
should agree to discharge from our 
employ any worker, a member of 
the union now or hereafter, who 
failed to pay his union dues or oth- 
erwise failed to maintain his mem- 
bership in the union in good stand- 
i ae 

“It is naturally a great regret to 
the officers of the company that the 
government has taken over the 
yard. But we must now all accept 
that action in good spirit. There 
must be no recriminations, and no 
ill-will. Let.all carry on their work 
with energy and spirit in the inter- 
est of national defense.” 


From an Associated Press dis- 





patch from Washington, dated Aug. 
26: 


“Mr. Roosevelt told a press con- 
ference ... the next step would be 
to list the methods of operation, 
then talk the matter over with the 
owners, 

“To a question whether the Navy 
would abide by recommendations 
of the National Defense Mediation 
Board in directing activities at the 
yard, Mr. Roosevelt said that de- 
pended on who operated it.” 


Steel Pays $3 Taxes 
For Each $1 Dividend 


@ Reflecting higher costs of op- 
eration, the total net earnings of 
steel companies in the first half 
of 1941 were only 1 per cent above 
the total earned in the last half of 
1940, despite the fact production 
rose 9 per cent to near-capacity 
volume, according to the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. Figures 
were obtained from 80 companies 
representing over 90 per cent of 
the industry’s steelmaking capaci- 
ty. 

Total earnings of $174,105,000 af 
ter all charges but before dividends 
were shown by these companies in 
the first six months, while steel 
production was averaging 98 per 
cent of capacity. Earnings during 
the period were at an annual rate 
of less than 8.9 per cent on invest- 
ment, 

Approximately the same group 
of companies, operating at 92 per 
cent of capacity in the last half 
of 1940, earned nearly $172,000,000, 
representing an annual rate of 9.3 
per cent on investment. In the 
first six months of last year, at 72 
per cent operations, their net earn- 
ings totaled $100,300,000, an annual 
rate of 5.7 per cent on investment. 


Steel wages, taxes and raw ma- 
terials costs have been substantial- 
ly higher in 1941 than in the year 
before, and there has been no off- 
setting advance in the average 
price of steel products as quoted 
in trade papers. 

Steel company taxes in the first 
six months of this year amounted 
to 29 cents per dollar of total pay- 
rolls, compared with 22 cents in 
taxes per dollar of payrolls in the 
last half of 1940, and 15 cents per 
dollar of payrolls in the first half 
of last year. 


In the first half of 1941, dividends 
represented 10 cents per dollar of 
payrolls, against 11 cents in the 
preceding half-year, and 11 cents 
per payroll dollar during the first 
six months of 1940. 

Total taxes during the first half 
of the current year were nearly 
three times the total which was 
paid out in dividends. 








Labor Marching for Democracy?’ 


@ “LABOR Marches for Democracy Labor 
Day!” 

Such is the inscription on banners which 
adorn the downtown streets of a Midwest- 
ern industrial city. Doubtless similar ban- 
ners and slogans are used in other places 
throughout the nation where exultant union 
members will parade Sept. 1. 


. e . 


To millions of the marchers the thought 
that “labor marches for democracy” is not 
incongruous. Individually the men and 
women who belong to unions are as patri- 
otic as any other group of Americans. 

But is this true of them collectively? As 
a class, are union members as unselfishly 
loyal as they are individually? Are the 
unions, as organizations, truly working for 
democracy? 

Unfortunately the record on these points 
is damaging to the cause of the legitimate 
labor movement. It is damaging on two 
counts. 

First, the number of work stoppages due 
to jurisdictional disputes and to similar is- 
sues not involving hours, wages or work- 
‘ing conditions has been excessive enough 
to raise the honest question as to whether 
union or nation comes first in the minds 
of union leaders in the present emergency. 

On this score, the slogan ‘Labor Marches 
for Democracy” is ironic, to say the least. 

Secondly, the labor movement—measured 
by its acts of the past eight months—is 
tending away from instead of toward de- 
mocracy in the organization of labor. 

This trend toward the absolute destruc- 
tion of democracy within unions is one of 
the most dangerous threats to American 


unity today. Recent events have con- 
spired to place union dictatorship in a posi- 
tion not only to deprive the union mem- 
ber of his constitutional rights but also to 
threaten the sovereignty of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The potentials for these deplorable even- 
tualities are found in the case of the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., but they 
were brewing long before that crisis devel- 
oped. They are part and parcel of the de- 
termination of some union leaders to push 
on aggressively until a closed union shop 
has been sanctioned as national policy. 

However, the Federal case provides a 
golden opportunity for a showdown. The 
government now is the employer. 


If the government says to Local 16 of 
the Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America that as em- 
ployer it will not discharge a faithful work- 
er just because he is not in “good stand- 
ing” in the union, the swing away from 
democracy in unions may be checked. 

But if the government accedes to Local 
16, then every local in the country will de- 
mand a closed shop. 

That will mean that the right of man to 
work is controlled by the whim of the of- 
ficers of local unions. It will mean that 
the government has yielded its sovereignty 
to a union local. 

President Roosevelt may have decided 
this issue by the time this page is read. 
If he says “No” to Local 16, labor may 
still be able to “march for democracy.” 
If he says “yes,” democracy in this country 
may die. 


aL” laws 
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The BUSINESS TREND 











Index of Activity 
Records Slight Gain 


@ UPWARD trend of industrial production is expected 
to be temporarily halted by the shortages of raw 
materials and dislocations in production schedules re- 
sulting from the changeover of important industries 
from civilian to defense activity. However, produc- 
tion of durable goods will attain a new high plateau 
late this year as new plants now under construction 
are brought into service. 

During the week ended Aug. 23 STEEL’s index of 
activity extended the gain recorded in the previous 
week to reach 119.5. This is a gain of 0.2 point over 





that registered during the week ended Aug. 16 and 
compares with 101.4 in the like 1940 period. Indi- 
cations point to a further advance in the index dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 30, followed by a temporary 
sharp dip over the Labor Day week. Currently the 
index is well below the peak established during June, 
due chiefly to the normal seasonal decline in automo- 
bile production. 

Steelmaking operations advanced one-half point to 
98.5 per cent during the week ended Aug. 23, com- 
pared with 90.5 in the same week a year ago. The 
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Week Mo. 
Ended 1941 1940 Data 1941 1940 1939 
Ee 138.4 1119 Jan. 127.3 114.7 91.1 
June 14....... 138.7 1146 Feb. 132.3 105.8 90.8 
June 21....... 138.7 1148 March 1339 1041 92.6 
June 28....... 138.8 115.3 April 127.2 102.7 89.8 
May 134. 104. 83. 
aa Z eke aoe Bo June 138.7 1141 909 
en 1341 1060 July 1312 1024 83.5 
July 26...... 133.3 103.4 Aug. insta 101.1 83.9 
po 1907 co 8th hah, 113.5 98.0 
Aug. 9....... 1181 98.4 Oct. oo ee ee 
Be Bk os 119.3 100.8 Nov. “a 129.5 116.2 
Aug. 23....... 119.5 101.4 Der. aa 126.3 118.9 
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71.1 1068 843 820 739 482 353 755 99.2 
712 1144 «987.77 831 789 445 542 804 98.6 
70.8 1166 1008 85.0 836 524 528 81.0 101.7 
674 1217 1018 18 87 «685 3548 786 1013 
634 1099 1003 77.4 806 703 514 721 «£958 
66.2 1104 1001 753 637 +%7.1 «471 «245673 79.9 
7 #1100 9971 «4«©+76.7 «4680 741 £4450 67.4 ° 85.4 
96.8 7 69.7 369 680 45 643 283.7 

98.1 948 77.0 3564 631 484 59.2 788 

841 1064 881 349 328 475 344 71.6 

74.7 1076 882 389 340 462 51.3 648 













THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


American Iron and Steel Institute reports steelmak- 
ing capacity has been increased 2,000,000 tons dur- 
ing the first half this year, making the total capacity VERY ACTIVE 125 
86,148,700 tons as of June 30, or a gain of 18 per 4 
cent over 1929 and 40 per cent above that reported NORMAL ois aan 
in 1918. Based on the new capacity figures, the na- (1926 BASE) 100 Mt 
tional steel rate is at a slightly lower level of approxi- 
mately 96.5 per cent. 

Revenue freight carloadings moved slightly higher 


«Month ago 
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Where Business Stands 
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Freight Movement 125.6 
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during the latest period to 899,740 cars, compared items under mandatory priorities. July output, how- 


with 890,374 the preceding week and 908,664 during 
the week ended June 28, which was the peak freight 
movement thus far in 1941. 

Automobile assemblies held steady during the pe- 
riod ended Aug. 23 at the 45,000 cars per week pace, 
compared with 23,732 in the corresponding period last 
year. Total for the year to date is 3,764,595 units, 
against 2,894,073 in the same period last year. 

Machine tool shipments declined 8.7 per cent to 
$57,900,000 during July, compared with $63,000,000 


ever, was 83.8 per cent over the July, 1940, total of 
$34,500,000. In the first seven months this year pro- 
duction has aggregated $405,800,000, an increase of 
92.4 per cent over that recorded in the same period 
in 1940. Production currently is said to equal or ex- 
ceed the peak recorded this year. 

Industrial gear sales held steady at near-record 
volume during July. For the first seven months this 
year sales were 123 per cent above those in the com- 


parable 1940 period. 


The index of foundry equip- 


ment orders advanced during July to 358.1,-compared 
with 281.1 in June and 377.2 in April, the peak month 
this year. 


in June and $60,800,000 in May. The recession in 
July was attributed to vacations and shortages of 
materials resulting from the placing of additional 


The Barometer of Business 


Financial Indicators 


July,1941 June, 1941 
859.298 878,000 


Industrial Indicators 


July,1941 June, 1941 July, 1940 


July, 1940 
706,438 
119.46 
24.66 
20.15 


iy —% h—% 
$10,572,000 $10, 250, 000 $8,517,000 


91.0 91.1 89.2 


Pig iron output (cane av- 
erage, tons) 

Iron and steel scrap con- 
sumption (tons) 
Gear Sales Index .... 
Foundry equipment 
order index 
Finished — steel 

| RRR ESA 
Ingot output (average cent) : 

weekly; net tons) 1,543,367 1,585,252 1,295,164 Capital flotations: 
Dodge bldg. awards in 37 


(000 omitted) 
States ($ Valuation) . ori ae. $539,106,000 $398, ae 000 New Capital ...... 
Automobile output 546,274 6,171 
43,300, 000 35, 300. ‘000 


Refunding 
Coal output, tons ... 42,774,000 Federal Gross debt 
Business failures 
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Liabilitiest Stock sales, New York stock 
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er . ae 
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Cement production, bbls.t. 15,222,000 *Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 
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298 : 999 ° et 15 Utilitiest 


new Commercial 
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paper 


shipments 
Federal Reserve ratio (per 


$399,940 
$311,508 
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$88,630,000 $48,091,000 


10.45 7.31 
$149.6 98.1 


$296,024 
$316,068 


$49,513 
$93,261,000 


17.87 
189.2 


$519,255 
$361,876 
(mil- 


970 1,119 1,114 
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$33.12 
14,732,000 
Cotton consumption, bales? 875,137 918,902 


565,416 


tJune, May and June respectively. 
*Preliminary. 


Commodity Prices 


July, 1941 June, 1941 July, 1940 


Foreign Trade 
STEEL’s composite average 
July,1941 June, 1941 July, 1940 a ona etek a 
$337,745,000 $384,637,000 $349,728,000 U. S. Bureau of _— s 
$279,536,000 $296,930,000 $211,425,000 index 
$5,000 $1,249,000 Wheat, cash (bushel) . 
$30, 719. 000 $34,835,000 $1,164,224,060 Corn, cash (bushel) 
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SIDE BAR- INSIDE SURFACE 


MAKING SPECIAL CHAIN 


@ ACCOMPANYING _ illustrations 
show a unique chain that bends in 
two directions by means of a 
double-pivot arrangement built into 
it. The chain consists of only three 
different parts, but the manufactur- 
ing procedure involves a number of 
unusual features. It is made in 
three sizes, each one of which pre- 
sents a different tooling problem. 
Each size chain is composed of just 
three different parts—side links, 
swivel block and pins. All three 
sizes are similar in design of pin 
and swivel block but the heavy-duty 
side links have no end chamfers 
which are incorporated in the two 
lighter designs. 

Side Pins: The side links for the 
light chain as used in dairy and bot- 
tling equipment are fed through a 
progressive die, using stock a little 
wider than the length of the link. 
In operation, the stock is fed by 
operator to the first spring stop 
which has been pressed in to locate 
the link pin holes for piercing. At 


By L. W. MOEN 
Tool Engineer 
Lamson Corp. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


the next station in the progressive 
dies, the second spring stop is 
pressed in and stock advanced to 
that, so the pick-up pins on the coin- 
ing punch can locate the stock for 
coining both sides of the link and 
also coin-countersink the holes. 
The stock then is advanced to the 
final stop where the pick-up pins on 
the blanking punch can locate the 
stock for the blanking operation. 
The finished blank drops through 
the press into a tote pan. All sub- 
sequent passes on the bar use the 
end stop only and a completed blank 
falls out at each stroke of the press. 
The hole punchings are led away 
through another chute to separate 
the slugs from the finished piece. 
The side links are then tumbled, 
washed, carburized and hardened, 


and delivered to final inspection for 
stock. 

Blocks: The link blocks are sent 
in mill lengths to the drill press. 
Here a stop locates the bar for the 
first multiple drilling of 10 holes. 
After the first 10 holes have been 
drilled simultaneously, a locating 
pin working in the last hole indexes 
the work for subsequent drilling. 
When all holes in the bar are drilled 
in one plane, the cross holes are 
drilled by turning the bar 90 de- 
grees, locating the work by means 
of a side pin which brings the bar 
in proper position so the holes will 
have the right relationship to those 
previously drilled. 

The drilled bars, 10 feet or more 
in length, next go to a double 
spindle press in which are mounted 
a reamer and a burring tool or coun- 
tersink. Experience has taught us 
we cannot depend on drilled holes 
for maintaining close tolerances. 

The burred and reamed bars then 
are transferred to the milling ma- 
chine where they. are mounted in a 
fixture and 20 pieces cut off at one 
pass. 

The next operation is to mill a ra- 
dius on each end. A fixture holds 
20 pieces (four deep, five rows) 
while they are milled on one end. 
Five matched-on-diameter radius 
cutters are used on a gang arbor 


















with proper spacing collars. The 
blocks then are put back in the fix- 
ture and other ends done. While 
the cut is being taken the operator 
is burring the preceding lot. These 
parts in turn are washed, carburized 
and hardened, then inspected and 
delivered to stock. 

Pins: The link pins are made 
from bar stock, first being shoulder 
turned and one end cupped out and 
cut off, on a Brown & Sharpe auto- 
matic. 

The next operation is cupping the 
other end. This is done in a fixture 
on a drill press, a 2-lipped end mill 
ground to correct shape doing the 
cupping. Our first efforts on this 
operation were done on a hand 








screw machine but the drill press 
proves to be much faster and closer 
limits can be held. 

It is the shape and amount of 
cupping on the pin that makes as- 
sembly possible on the punch press, 


as a good deep countersink for 


strength is made on the link pin 
hole and just enough metal must 
be left to fill completely the cavity 
of the countersink. On early de- 
velopments of the pins, splitting of 
the head was experienced but that 
was finally overcome by getting the 
proper shape. 

Assembly: The component parts 
are delivered to a punch press where 
the subassemblies are made. Two 
pins, two side link sections and two 


link blocks are assembled at one 
crack of the press. A flattening 
punch and die as well as a holding 
fixture are used in this operation. 

These subassemblies consisting of 
complete links are then passed on 
to the next operator who joins these 
together by using another pair of 
pins and side link sections to com- 
plete the chain. 

Note the pin heads are not spun 
over at all but are pressed flat and 
expanded in the holes in the link 
side sections. The resulting prod- 
uct is a smooth looking head which 
firmly holds the side links in place 

all done on the punch press. Of 
course, both sides of two pins are 
done simultaneously. 





WORKING 


@ CHICAGO’S Museum of Science 
and Industry has built an extensive 
exhibit which graphically portrays 
the story of steel. From a full- 
size replica of a century-old black- 
smith shop to a 40-foot working 
model of a contemporary hot strip 
mill shown below, a dramatic pano- 
rama of progress is unfolded. In 
a modest glass case are displayed a 
few spoonfuls of raw iron ore, to- 
gether with some completed steel 
objects. A label besides each gives 
the dollar value for a ton of the 
product. Near the pile of red dust 
that is labelled “Value $5 per ton” 
is a hair spring ticketed ‘Value 
$16,000,000 per ton.” Probably in 
no better way could the idea of 
what human ingenuity has accom- 
plished with iron ore be more im- 
pressively expressed. 


Outstanding feature of the en- 
tire exhibit is that visitors can push 
buttons or pull levers to see for 
themselves just how things are 


+, 
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Attendant operates working model 
of blooming and hot strip mill, part 
of exhibit at Chicago Museum of 
Science and ‘Industry 


MODELS 


done. One group of five machines, 
for instance, demonstrates the five 
basic machining operations with 
steel—shaping, drilling, cutting, 
grinding and milling. Operating 
models in the main exhibit room 
demonstrate how iron ore, lime- 
stone and coal are converted into 
metal and shaped to thousands of 
uses. In succession the production 
line shows a 12-foot ore boat load- 
ing at a dock; a blast furnace on 
a 1 to 20 scale; an open-hearth 
furnace, scaled 1 to 25; and then the 
blooming mill and hot strip mill 
modeled after that in the Ford Mo- 
tor Co.’s River Rouge plant. 

In lieu of hot steel, the muse- 
um’s demonstrator puts a tiny in- 
got of soft lead through the bloom- 
ing mill, reheating furnace, scale 
breaker, roughing mill, five finish- 
ing mills, hot bed and finally the 
strip coiler. 
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To show further processing opera- 
tions manufacturers have con- 
tributed actual full-size machines 
which are operated at intervals. 
There’s a ponderous upset forging 
machine with the necessary elec- 
tric furnace nearby; a machine to 
make nails; another to make coil 
springs; a flame cutter; a panto- 
graph; automatic hack saws and 
centering machines; one which com- 
bines sawing, filing and polishing 
in a continuous operation; a cylin- 
der grinder; temperature control 
equipment, and other devices. 

On the mezzanine balcony is a 
complete foundry where visitors, 
sheltered behind a plate glass par- 
tition, see gray iron castings being 
made. Electroplating is demon- 
strated here as are welding, grind- 
ing, and other operations. 

In preparing the displays, muse- 
um authorities were given the close 
co-operation and expert guidance of 
committees representing the steel 
industry, American Welding So- 


ciety, American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation and others. 
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- «+++. details of the arsenal, its early development and present 

modern equipment; stages in manufacture of large caliber guns; 

reaming with packed bits; multiple tools to produce a taper of 

0.005-inch per inch; grinding the powder chamber; assembling by 
shrinkage 


This Is Number 27 in a Series on Ordnance and Its Production, Prepared for STEEL 
by Professor Macconochie. 


@ UPON arrival at the gates of 
Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. 
Y., one morning a few weeks ago, 
the writer was immediately struck 
by the pleasant environment of this 
gun factory. Beautiful shade trees 
delight the eye of the visitor and 
create the impression of entering 
a delightful country estate, rather 
than the precincts of a great work- 
shop. For such wise human under- 


standing we have to thank Major 
James A. Dalliba, graduated fourth 
in his class at West Point in 1811 
and appointed to Watervliet Arsen- 
al in 1816. Witness this letter to 

his superior: 
U. 8S. Arsenal, 
Watervliet, N. Y. 

“Sir, 

Your orders of the 27th July have 
been duly received. The subject 
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Engineering 
University of Virginia 
University Station, Va. 

And 
Contributing Editor, STEEL 


of my cash accounts is the object 
of this sheet. 

“The authority upon which I pur- 
chased the shade trees for this post, 
was my judgment, the same authori- 
ty upon which all my disbursements 
have been made, and in such case my 
judgment is law. I am not conscious 
of having departed from any in- 
structions which I have received. 
As to the propriety of the purchase 
and its public utility, no one can 
doubt. But if the Department’s 
wish is to control the detail of pur- 
chases it must issue its regulations 
before the purchases are made; 
otherwise it must pass the accounts. 

“No act of mine has been more 
universally approved at this post 
than the cultivation of the shade 
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trees—some of them have beéen set 
out this three years, but the man 
has not before called for his pay. 
They are its greatest ornament. 
“T request, sir, that you will pass 
the account to my credit. 
Very respectfully, I am, Sir, 
Your Obdt. Servant, 
(Signed) James Dalliba, 
Major of Ordnance” 
Watervliet Arsenal dates back to 
1813, to a time when our relations 
with the British Empire were a 
little strained and the need for pro- 
tection of the Canadian frontier had 
become apparent. The name 
“Watervliet” however, was not 
adopted until about three years 
later. “Watervliet”, by the way, is 
a Dutch word meaning “flowing 
water”, the arsenal owing its title 
no doubt to the annual spring over- 


inundated the grounds to a greater 
or lesser degree. Plans and arrange- 
ments for the arsenal had been pre- 
pared in 1812, some of the considera- 
tions governing the selection of this 
particular site being closely con- 
cerned with the presence of the Hud- 
son and Mohawk rivers and of the 
navigable waters of Lake Cham- 
plain, 60 miles to the north. How- 
ever, the Pennsylvanians being noted 
for their skill in the construction of 
carriages were considered equal to 
the task of building gun carriages, 
together with the manufacture of 
the harness and other accoutre- 
ments of the period. 

Some early records of the Ar- 
senal make interesting reading and 
assist us to place in proper perspec- 
tive the gains labor has made 
throughout the years which have 


there by children of 12 to 14 years 
of age and when laborers were paid 
nine dollars a MONTH with no al- 
lowance for clothing. Further we 
read that one Dominic Travioli, a 
laborer in the United States Ord 
nance Department, was sentenced 
by court-martial on June 23, 1815, 
to be deprived of his liquor for the 
space of one month, to perform 15 
days of fatigue duty and to be con- 
fined seven nights in the “black 
hole.” One rather hopes that these 
several rigors were phrased in or- 
der of severity—the worst first. 
Succeeding commanding officers, 
with precedents to support them, 
found opportunity to construct 
walks, plant shrubberies and erect 
fountains. There is even a flower 
garden, as well as many trophy 
guns and piles of round shot to re 


flow of the Hudson river, which elapsed since cartridges were made mind us of “battles long ago”. Per 


Fig. 1. (Opposite page)—South wing of sea coast gun shop—gun boring 
and turning operations: Note foreground where main bed had two work- 
ing or power feed beds, movable to any portion of gun length. Main 
power infeed and traverse are supplemented by hand feed and traverse 
Also a turntable allows tool carriage to be swung at any angle de- 
sired so bevels can be cut by traverse mechanism. O.E.M. photo by Palmer 


Fig. 2—Here are gun tubes, hoops, liners and various portions of big 

guns as well as some partially assembled units. Note their enormous 

size compared with the workmen in the view directly below. O.E.M 
photo by Palmer 


Fig. 3. (View at right)—The big gun pit is 102 feet deep, meaning that 


provision must be made for mare than a 102-foot clearance under the 


crane hook. Guns are handled vertically in assembling and disas- 

sembling built up units due to necessity of progressive shrinkage con- 

trol system that uses water and because bending stresses from handling 
horizontally must be avoided. O.E.M. photo by Palmer 























haps the most famous among the 
trophy cannon is the “Lafayette 
Gun”, identified by General Marie 
Joseph Paul Yves Roch Gilbert Du- 
motier Lafayette when he visited 
the arsenal on Sept. 18, 1824. This 
was a brass piece of ordnance taken 
from the hapless Lord Cornwallis 
when he and his Hessian mercen- 
aries surrendered to the American 
and French armies at Yorktown in 
1781 and which Lafayette recog- 
nized because of a deep indentation 
made by a cannon ball just previous 
to its capture. In a characteristic 
gesture he embraced the gun, de- 
claring it to be a companion of his 
youth. In death, too, it was stand- 
ing by, firing a last salute in honor 
of this hero of American independ- 
ence. 

From a Small Start: It would 
no doubt, take us too far afield to 
recount the many steps by which, 
from far-off small beginnings, the 
arsenal has arrived at its present 
stage of development. Suffice, per- 
haps, to relate that from an estab- 
lishment principally devoted to the 
manufacture of fixed ammunition 
and small articles of equipment, in- 
cluding leather goods, the arsenal 
blossomed into a gun factory in 
1887. Prior to this date, most cannon 
used by the United States Army had 
been made in private plants. These 
cannon, of course, were of cast iron 
or bronze—muzzle loaders princi- 
pally—easily cast at some of the 
larger foundries familiar with this 
class of work. 

However, with the advent of 
breech-loading built-up steel can- 
non, the necessity for specialized 
facilities compelled the development 
of a government’ establishment 
equipped particularly for this work. 
And so, in a temporary shop, in- 
adequately provided with facilities 
for handling heavy gun material, 
the first 10-inch rifle was made— 
a project which required two and a 
half years for its completion. Figs. 


Fig. 5—Form plates A and B mounted 

on swinging head bear against shoes 

shown in rear view of machine, Fig. 6, 

and thus serve to guide grinding wheel 
in forming cavities 
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1, 2 and 3 show, by contrast, the 
busy scene the arsenal presents 
today, as a steady flow of large 
and medium caliber rifles moves 
through its various shops. 

To a Huge Workshop: Immedi- 
ately preceding America’s entry 
into the World War of 1914-18, a 
large increase in the weight and 
length of heavy cannon necessitated 
an increase in the depth of the 
shrink pit and in its overhead clear- 
ance. It was further necessary to 
lengthen a number of the original 
gun lathes and purchase some new 
and larger equipment. This in turn 
required an extension to the south 
wing of the gun shop and an in- 
crease in its width. On the declara- 
tion of war by this country in April 


(a popular month) 1917, a period of 
unprecedented activity began, some 
$4,000,000 being appropriated for the 
erection of new buildings and $12,- 
000,000 for machine tools, railroads 


and other equipment. Altogether 
more than $25,350,000 was expended 
on Watervliet during this period. 
The arsenal had a busy season 
during the Spanish-American War, 
turning out some 190 cannon of all 
calibers from the 3.2-inch field gun 
to 12-inch breech-loading rifles of 
the model of 1895, not to mention 


Fig. 4—This Bryant grinder finishes 
powder chambers for small caliber 
guns like the 37-millimeter anti-tank 
and anti-aircraft guns, one of which 
is shown inserted in machine. Two 
feed handwheels, lower center, control 
grinding in conjunction with form 
plates. Telescopic sleeves protect 
sliding arbor from flying grit 


considerable quantities of field shell 
and a number of experimental guns. 
Then again in 1917-18 it expanded 
to an industrial hive of more than 
5000 employes. And had not Ger- 
many begged for (and obtained) 
a further opportunity to prepare 
against a new “Tag’’, 10,000 people 
would have been at work there by 
the spring of 1919. Now again bor- 
ing bits are machining the inside 
of the guns and heavy lathes ro- 
tate long and heavy barrels against 
turning tools as the ponderous ma- 
chinery of war steadily gathers mo- 
mentum. 

Usual Manufacturing Sequence: 
In the manufacture of large caliber 
guns at Watervliet, a number of well 
defined stages are recognized. First, 
there is the receipt and inspection 
of forgings, followed by machining 
operations to specified dimensions. 
For forging of large guns, see 
STEEL, August 25, 1941, p. 54. Next 
the various tubes, rings and liners 
are assembled in the shrinkage pit. 
The gun then is ready for the vari- 
ous finishing operations which in- 
clude machining the bofe to the 
final diameter, machining the cham- 
ber and finishing the outside sur- 
face to size. This is followed by a 
series of minor machining, lapping 
and fitting operations, including the 
mounting of the breech mechanism 
and the installation of the yoke. 
Forgings are usually rough-bored 
by the manufacturer but, as will 
be noted later on, the arsenal pre- 











Fig. 6—Rear view of Bryant grinder 
showing bearing shoes and their long- 
itudinal adjustment 


fers to bore 37-millimeter forgings. 

The rough turning of the outside 
of the forgings calls, perhaps, for 
no special mention, except to note 
that the final or finishing cuts are 
not taken until the parts into which 
each fits have been “star gaged” 
and the shrinkage calculations com- 
pleted. One also observes a large 
increase in the use of sintered car- 
bide tools in the field of gun manu- 
facture—an increase comparable 
only ta their widespread applica- 
tion to shell manufacture. Even 
from way “down under” in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, comes a report on 
the performance of a well known 
brand of American tungsten titani- 
um carbide which permits speeds 
of 200 and 210 feet per minute on 
gun barrels and forgings of as high 
as 381 brinell, while taking cuts 
%; and *%-inch deep with feeds of 
60. These tools are reported as 
giving more than 200 hours of life. 


Perhaps the drilling and reaming 
of the tube are the most interesting 
operations. For our present pur- 
pose we will confine our remarks to 
weapons destined for the field ar- 
tillery and therefore of medium or 
smaller caliber. As a rule the manu- 
facturer drills these tubes using, 
perhaps, a simple form of diamond 
pointed tool. However, the arsenal 
undertakes both the drilling and 
reaming of 37-millimeter forgings, 
possibly because this is not a par- 
ticularly easy job. After facing 
off the ends, the tube is carefully 
centered after “tell-taling” or bal- 
ancing to insure sufficient metal for 
cleaning up. Drilling is then carried 
out by means of a single fluted drill 
using a cutting tip of high-speed 
steel and flushed with a 2 to 1 kero- 
sine-lard oil mixture under pres- 
























































sures ranging up to 500 pounds per 
square inch. 

Long Wood Inserts Guide Bit: 
The reaming operation is familiarly 
carried out by means of the “packed 
bit” described and illustrated in a 
previous article, 
gust 25, 1941, p. 54. This bit mounts 
two high-speed steel cutters at op- 
posite ends of a diameter. In ar- 
senal practice, the wood inserts, of 
well seasoned rock maple, are 
thoroughly impregnated under a 
high vacuum with No. 907 Socony 
Vacuum impregnating oil. These 
wood inserts then serve to support 
the cutting head and guarantce 
alignment since they are machined 
several thousandths larger than the 
reamed hole and thus fit very tight- 
ly. The treatment of the hard ma- 
ple stock for these inserts warrants 
some notice, since upon the care 
with which the wood is prepared 
we are apparently dependent for 
satisfactory performance and free- 
dom from splitting. Then, too, the 
wood must have a certain elasticity. 

After being seasoned for about 
three years, selected pieces, all of 
the same length, are placed verti- 
cally in a circular tank surrounded 
by a steam jacket and closed with a 
cover capable of sustaining consider- 
able pressure. Steam is then turned 
into the jacket and a high vacuum 
pulled in the tank by means of an air 
and vapor pump. Nothing happens 
for some hours, but finally vapor 
begins to come over and is con- 
densed in a simple form of con- 
denser provided for the purpose. 
This process may take several days. 
After virtually all of the moisture 
has been extracted from the wood, 
impregnating oil, previously heated 


Fig. 7—Inspecting a breech ring. O.E.M 
photo by Palmer 





September 1, 1941 


see STEEL, Au- 





to 150 or 160 degrees Fahr., is run 


into the tank until the stock is 
completely covered. Tank pressure 
is then raised to about 100 pounds 
per square inch and left 24 hours. 

Tightly Packed Bit Cuts Straight 
Hole: The use of the wood-packed 
bit for years has been regarded as 
the only means of securing a 
straight hole. But it is time-con- 
suming. Because of this and also 
because it is necessary to replace 
the wood after each operation, de- 
spite the free use of white lead and 
oil lubricant, many attempts have 
been made to modify it. For ex- 
ample, three operations are neces- 
sary on the 3-inch anti-aircraft gun 
tube—first a roughing cut from one 
end, then from the other, these being 
followed by finish reaming through- 
out the entire length. The entire 
job takes 24 hours. The use of 
wood packing, however, is not solely 
responsible for this lengthy period, 
since if ordinary carbon or high- 
speed steel tools are used, the cut- 
ting speed has to be held down to 
avoid tool wear and a tapered tube. 
Actually, while removing only about 
*%4-inch of metal, the speed may be 
no more than four or five revolu- 
tions per minute. 

However, sintered carbide tools 
and the use of the hone bid fair to 
revolutionize the older methods. 
When carbide tips are used, a bab- 
bitt packing having about 0.001-inch 
clearance replaces the wood and 
makes it possible to reduce the time 
to rough ream the 37-millimeter 
tube to 20 minutes instead of 5% 
hours. Further, these babbitt pack- 
ings may be used some six or eight 
times before replacement becomes 
necessary. On these reaming opera- 
tions, whether wood or babbitt pack- 
ing is used, a sufficiently powerful 
stream of cutting oil must be main- 
tained at all times to wash out the 
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chips just ahead of the reamer. 

Step Reaming Is Slow Werk: Be- 
fore leaving the subject of boring 
and reaming, it may be of interest 
to note the machining of the tapered 
hole in the 3-inch anti-aircraft tube 
into which the liner fits. Fourteen 
wood-packed bits of cylindrical 
form and progressively diminish- 
ing diameter are required, each 
reamer machining its assigned por- 
tion of the bore. Thereafter a series 
of tapered bits are fed in, one after 
another, each overlapping the work 
of its forerunner until the desired 


taper of 0.005-inch per inch of barrel 


length is obtained. These opera- 
tions are extremely slow indeed, 
step reaming requiring about 48 
hours and finish reaming some 44 
hours. The time consumed may be 
in part responsible for the growing 
popularity of monoblock (one piece) 
construction, in which the entire 
barrel is removed in the field when 
worn and replaced with another. 

The machining of the powder 
chamber may also be done with 
wood-packed tools, but in the case of 
the 37-millimeter gun, the powder 
chamber is first bored out on a tur- 
ret lathe with cam-operated cutter 
and then finished on the Bryant 
grinder shown in Fig. 4. This ma- 
chine has a hollow spindle, the gun 
barrel being loaded from the left 
and clamped by means of the two 
independent chucks shown. The 
grinding head, mounted in the upper 
arbor supported in the double head 
of the machine, is capable of longi- 
tudinal and rotary motion through 
a limited arc, 


Form Plates Guide Grinder: Con- 
trol over the grinding wheel feed 
is secured by means of two separate 
handwheels shown in Fig. 4, each 
of which operates a shoe which may 
be brought to bear on its own form 
plate, mounted on the swinging 
head, as shown in Fig. 5, which 
exhibits the form plates pulled 
away from the shoes. Fig. 6, taken 
from the rear of the machine, shows 
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the shoes and the manner in which 
longitudinal positioning of the 
former bars with reference to the 
work, within very fine limits, is at- 
tained. Instead of moving the 
former bar, the shoe is traversed 
by means of the screw and bevel 
gear with which each is provided. 
The bevel gear in its turn is rotated 
by the smaller knurled head (either 
upper or lower according to which 
form plate is being contacted) seen 
projecting from the front of the 
machine to the left of the main 
handwheels in Fig. 4. 

In operation, form plate B, Fig. 5, 
is used for grinding the tapered 
portion of the bore into which the 
body of the cartridge case fits, and 
also the steep taper of the neck, 
as shown in the sample lying on 
the bed of the machine. Plate A, 
Fig. 5, is next used to grind the 
cylindrical portion accommodating 
the mouth of the cartridge and also 
the small chamfer at the barrel 
end of the powder chamber. All 
grinding on the chamber is done 
with one dressing of the wheel, but 
there are, as indicated, two opera- 
tions; First, grinding the long slight- 
ly tapered portion of the bore and 
the neck taper; then a change of 
spindle projection and a changeover 
to the other feed screw—followed 
by the second operation on the 
smaller end of the chamber. 

Grinding Aids Extraction: The 


“smooth finish obtained by grinding 


is highly desirable, inasmuch as it 
gives a positive guarantee against 
the- possibility of circumferential 
scores left by a reamer. Such 
scores would make the cartridge 
case very difficult to eject if un- 
discovered—indeed, at Springfield 
Armory the powder chamber of the 
Garand rifle is honed longitudinally 


The author wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing his sincere appreci- 
ation of the courtesy shown him while 
a guest of Watervliet Arsenal; and also 
to thank the Chief of Ordnance for his 
kind permission to publish this account 
of his observations. 


Fig. 8—Bench workers finishing a 
breech housing for a medium caliber 
gun. O.E.M. photo by Palmer 


in order further to promote ease of 
extraction. Nowadays not only the 
powder chambers of all medium 
caliber guns, but also the bores are 
ground or “honed” by reciprocating 
and revolving hones, using a sul- 
phur base oil mixed with kerosene 
as a lubricant. Some 0.005-inch of 
metal is removed in the process. 

Rifling methods have been de- 
scribed in previous articles in this 
series so no extended reference is 
necessary here. As ina great many 
other operations on gun parts, es- 
pecially among the smaller caliber 
guns, machine guns and semi-auto- 
matic rifles, one notes rapid ex- 
tension of the use of the broach. 
While somewhat expensive in first 
cost, broaching operations are large 
time-savers, whether on rfling or 
some other job lending itself to this 
treatment. Rifling with the fam- 
iliar White head took 8 hours. Now, 
using a series of 30 separate cut- 
ters pushed through the bore one 
at a time, the work can be done 
in 2 hours. Here, as in all gun bor- 
ing operations, care must be taken 
to avoid scoring with chips. These 
are washed away in the broaching 
operation by applying an oil jet to 
the rear of each cutting tip, a mix- 
ture of kerosene and pure lard oil 
being used. 

Straightness Checked: Among in- 
spection procedures applied to gun 
barrels is the test for straightness, 
a “balance rod’ fitted with a small 
roller at one end and _ pressing 
against a dial gage at the other 
being commonly used. Rotation of 
the barrel on its roller supports dis- 
closes any eccentricity, enabling the 
operator to apply corrective pres- 
sure at the proper point. Another 
interesting operation is the inspec- 
tion of the gun barrel by means of 
the bore searcher or “boroscope”, 
which readily reveals any discolora- 
tion, cracks or other defects. The 
bore searcher consists of a long 
handle upon which is mounted a 
mirror inclined at 45 degrees. In 
front of the mirror and _ shielded 
from the eyes of the observer are 
several incandescent lamps which 
intensely illuminate the portion of 
the barrel under observation. The 
observer uses a telescope which he 
directs upon the image in the mir- 
ror. To determine their depth, de- 
fects may be scratched with a “prick- 
er” or sharp steel point mounted 
at right angles to a light wooden 
rod. 

The Star Gage: The visitor’s in- 
terest also is likely to be aroused 
by the “star gage” used to measure 
with great accuracy the inner di- 
ameters of tubes, hoops and the like. 

(Please turn to Page 85) 
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“A.W.” QUALITY BILLETS 


From Mine to Consumer... Carbon and Alloy Billets—in any open 
hearth analysis to meet your specifications. Forging and re-rolling qual- 
ities... Ingots, Blooms, Slabs, Sheared Plates, Hot Rolled Sheets. Floor 
Plates for every flooring need. Steel Cut Nails in all types and sizes.““Swede”’ 
Pig Iron—Foundry, Malleable, Basic, Bessemer. “A.W.” Products have 


been an accepted standard for steel buyers for more than a century. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


SINCE 1826 : : DISTRICT OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES — Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Houston, New Orleans, 
St. Paul, Pittsburgh, Roanoke, Sanford, N.C.,St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal. 














Dies must be in good shape if shell forgings are to meet close 


shell. 





inspections such as that employed at General Motors’ Olds Mo- 
tor Works Division, Lansing, Mich., where large volumes of 75 


and 105-millimeter shell are being made. 


Here William Roberts 


(left), forge shop foreman, and Joseph Hartman, drop forge super- 
intendent, inspect a 105-millimeter shell forging just produced 


by an upsetter 


@ TO SUPPLEMENT the informa- 
tion on shell forging practice which 
appeared in “Shaping Steel To 
Form High-Explosive Shell’, STEet, 
Feb, 17, 1941, p. 58, and also “Con- 
trolling Metal Flow in Forging 
High-Explosive Shell’, STEEL, Feb. 
24, 1941, p. 58, the following in- 
formation on hot die steels used 
for tools on the presses and forg- 
ing machines is offered. 


As a material for shell-piercing 
points on vertical presses, a Steel 
of the following analysis has given 
excellent results: 0.30 per cent car- 
bon, 9 per cent tungsten, 3 per cent 
chromium, 0.50 per cent vanadium. 
This analysis when used for pierc- 
ing points in the first press op- 
eration is given the following heat 
treatment to arrive at a hardness 
of 38 to 40 rockwell C. After be- 
ing preheated to approximately 
1500 degrees Fahr., the material is 
brought up rapidly to 2150 degrees 
Fahr., cooled in air and_ subse- 
quently tempered at 1300 degrees 
Fahr. for 3 to 4 hours. The fur- 
nace atmosphere should be slightly 
reducing. This type of atmosphere 
results in a rather tight, thin scale 
which is allowed to remain on the 
punch when it goes into service. 


When these piercing points are 
properly broken in in service, a 
smooth, glazed surface is produced 
which resists wear. It seems that 
the accumulation of lubricating 
mixture on the points has much 
to do with the length of run ob- 
tained before redressing becomes 
necessary. The lubrication found 
most suitable appears to be a mix- 
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ture of graphite and quenching oil. 
In some cases a certain amount of 
powdered coal is added to the oil. 
Runs obtained on these points 
vary considerably, but on 155-milli- 
meter shell blanks at least 100 
pieces can be worked before it is 
necessary to redress the _ points. 
Somewhat longer runs are obtained 
on smaller sizes. In redressing, ap- 
proximately 1/32-inch is removed 
from the contour of the nose. The 
points are annealed before redress- 
ing and then again heat treated 
after the dressing operation. When 
the piercing points have been re- 
dressed so that they are below size, 
they can be turned down and used 
on the sizing press or second op- 
eration. However, under certain 
conditions the points can be re- 
dressed as high as 15 or 20 times 
efore this becomes necessary. 


In the second or sizing operation 
which follows the first pierce, the 
piercing point is supported by a 
submandrel since this work is usu- 
ally done on a horizontal press. 
The submandrel which’ supports 
this point must be of a good grade 
of hot-die steel. The following com- 
position has proved quite satisfac- 
tory: 0.30 per cent carbon, 1.25 per 
cent silicon, 5 per cent chromium, 
1.5 per cent molybdenum. This 
same 5 per cent chromium steel 
also is extremely satisfactory when 
used for inserts and plungers on 
shell-forging machines of the type 
described on pages 60 and 61, STEEL, 
Feb. 24, 1941. 

These submandrels are _ heat 
treated to approximately 375 brinell 


mOT-Dik STEELS 
For Forging Shell 


Certain tungsten hot-die steels 
give excellent results in piercing 
Their chemical analysis, 
heat treatment, lubrication and 


redressing are outlined here 


By W. H. WILLS 
Metallurgist 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 


or 40 rockwell C by first preheat- 
ing to 1400 degrees Fahr., followed 
by raising the heat rapidly to 1850 
to 1900 degrees Fahr. After being 
cooled in air, the work is| tempered 
at about 1200 degrees Fahr. 

When this material is used for 
plungers and inserts on forging 
machines making shell, the plun- 
gers are hardened as above men- 
tioned and tempered at about 1150 
degrees to give a hardness of 41 
to 43 rockwell C. The insérts of 
the gripper dies are left slightly 
harder—about 46 to 47 rockwell C. 
Where conditions are such that an 
excessive amount of scale is put 
on this hot-die steel when harden- 
ing in an open fire, the material 
may be pack hardened in pitch coke 
at about 1850 degrees Fahr. 


New Spectrochemical 
Analysis Index Issued 


@ One thousand four hundred and 
sixty-seven references, represent- 
ing a 50 per cent increase over 
its first publication, are included 
in the second edition of the ‘Index 
to the Literature on Spectrochemi- 
cal Analysis” recently issued by 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials, 260 South Broad street, 
Philadelphia. Its most recent ad- 
ditions cover improved descriptions 
of atomic spectra, studies of light 
sources and calibration processes, 
and conditions influencing the ac- 
curacy of quantitative determina- 
tions. 

All papers in the index are ar- 
ranged in chronological order, and 
in alphabetical order of authors in 
each calendar year. Copies of the 
96-page booklet may be obtained 
from the society headquarters for 


$1. 
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@ One wire rope looks pretty much like another. But 
some ropes stand up better than others and make your buying money go farther. 
You can’t guess what different ropes will do but you can easily keep a perform- 
ance record.... Then you’ll know what service your rope gives—how many 


hours or tons of work—how often replaced—and how much time lost for replace- 


<< 


ment. In short, you’ll know exactly what you get for what you pay... . American 
Cable TRU-LAY Preformed Wire Rope shows up exceptionally well in compara- 


So 


tive performance tests. It spools even, it handles easy, it reeves fast. Thanks to 


the preforming we give it. Yes, we like performance tests on TRU-LAY Preformed 


because they prove this rope extremely economical. ... Write today for a supply 
of WIRE ROPE SERVICE RECORD FORMS. They are free. Their use will help 
increase production and lower costs. They may be used with any type or make 
of wire rope. And remember this—the use of TRu-Lay Preformed helps conserve 
the Nation’s supply of steel because it gives much longer service. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION « wiikes-sarre, PENNSYLVANIA | | 


District Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, } 
ae 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS... AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes, TRU-LAY Control Cables, AMERICAN Chain, 
WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Iron Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists and Trolleys, HAZARD Wire Rope, 
Yacht Rigging, Aircraft Control Cables, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... 12 Business for Your Safety 


—— 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Houston, San Francisco 
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New buildings which steel companies now have under consideration to house 
new capacity for national defense purposes will require better lighting than here- 
tofore. To assist engineers to cope with the new building program, STEEL in- 
vited the author to discuss various methods for calculating illumination. The 
accompanying article, which will be helpful in drawing up specifications on 
lighting, is based on a survey of 19 steel plants in this country 


m Steel may be properly termed 
“Electric Steel” in that applications 
of electric power, heat, light, sig- 
nals, photronics, transmission, dis- 
tribution and controls in the mod- 
ern steel mill are indispensable in 
making steel profitably. In fact, it 
is so vital that electrical applica- 
tions in steel mills be dependable 
and free of interruption, break- 
downs and rapid obsolescence that 
the electrical engineering depart- 
ment, including the design and 
maintenance departments, is the 
very nerve center of the industry. 

Just as the methods of making 
steel have changed during the last 
25 years, so lighting has changed to 
keep pace with the more modern 
methods of line production. In 1914 
a survey of existing lighting con- 
ditions in the mills of the Pittsburgh 


By DAVIS H. TUCK 


Electrical Engineer 
Holophane Co. Inc 
New York 


area was made. Illumination values 
were so low at night that the sen- 
sitivity of the portable lightmeter 
had to be upped to read the meter, 
and as an indication of progress in 
the illumination field the lightmeter 
in 1914 weighed 30 pounds and re- 
quired calibration weekly whereas 
modern lightmeters weigh 8 pounds 
and require calibration at six 
months intervals. 

It seems paradoxical that as steel 
manufacturers changed over from 
a manual to an automatic process 
that levels of illumination should 
increase, because one would assume 
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Fig. 3—Localized light mounted on a 

mill to produce horizontal and vertical 

illumination. A 400-watt type-H mer- 
cury lamp is used 


that when a thing is made by hand 
more light would be required than 
where the thing was made by ma- 
chine. Other factors, however, ac- 
companied the change. The quality 
of the steel both as to composition 
and tolerances advanced. The safety 
movement gained headway. The in- 
vestment in high priced production 
machinery required protection by 
light. It was recognized that more 
light had a definite psychological 
effect toward better production and 
less spoilage. The spirit of progress 
in steel mill operation is quickly 
recognized by the good housekeep- 
ing in a modern mill and good light- 
ing goes hand in hand with good 
housekeeping. Thus the steel indus- 
try is an example of the American 
way of living. 

Lighting for the steel industry dif- 
fers in many respects as regards 
types of equipment, from lighting 
for other industries. The mechani- 
cal construction must be rugged 
and must stand up in severe serv- 
ice where heat, dust, fumes and 
time will not leave their mark. In 
parts of the mill, such as pickling 
and galvanizing, there is an acid 
condition that must be considered. 
In many locations there is a con- 
ducting dust that may short equip- 
ment unless care is taken to pre- 
vent it. Direct current, used in many 
mills, limits the selection of equip- 


Fig. 1—Top left, part of floor plan show- 
ing location of lighting units 
Fig. 2—Bottom left, chart showing foot- 
candles at various horizontal distances 
out trom a lighting unit 
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ment. The 250-volt lighting circuits 
are not infrequent and when these 
are direct current and coupled with 
conducting dust, additional care 
must be taken. Steel mills are, in 
the main, buildings several hundred 
feet long, 100 or less feet wide and 
from 35 to 50 feet high to the roof 
trusses. The lighting equipment 
must be located above the crane car- 
riage, which usually means even 
with the roof trusses. These condi- 
tions complicate lighting layout 
work because the theoretical formu- 
la for calculating footcandles do not 
give the actual footcandles found 
in practice, and this difference be- 


in. fig: | 
showing interception of light from light- 
ing units by a machine 


Fig. 6—Elevation of mill 


tween theoretical and actual values 
may be as much as 50 per cent. 
Formulas used for calculating foot- 
candles, F, are: 


oe. ___ candlepower 
a ~ (mounting height)* 


cos® angle from light to work 


total lamp lumens 


~ 
floor area . 


(2) F = 


Where K is a constant depending 
on the length and width of the room, 
mounting height of the lighting 
unit and color of wall and ceilings. 


For example: Assume a cold mill 
1050 feet long, 80 feet wide, 40 feet 
to roof truss. Walls and ceiling 
have a reflection factor of 30 per 
cent. 1000 watt high bay units of 
1000 watts each are spaced on 30 x 
20-foot centers. Using tormula No. 












= ras 


+ 90° 






























Fig. 4—A combination unit for 400-wait 
type-H mercury and 750-watt incan- 
descent lamp or for two 400-watt 
type-H mercury iamps 








1, refer to Fig. 1 which is a plan of 
the cold mill. The first step is to 
make a graph showing the illumina- 
tion that will be received at any dis- 
tance out from one unit. Using for- 
mula No. 1 this illumination is cal- 
culated for directly under the light- 
ing unit and at 5-foot intervals. Re- 
sults of these calculations are pre- 
sented in Table I. 

The candlepower figures are se- 
cured from the candlepower distribu- 
tion curves of the reflectors, Fig. 5. 


The footcandle values are then 
plotted against horizontal distance 
as shown in Fig. 2. The next step 
is to add up footcandle values con- 
tributed by all units to the Point A. 
Referring to Fig. 1 units 1 and 2 are 





Unit No Hibay units RLM reflectors 
Do 14.4 5.6 
3, 4 2.2 2.4 
5. 6 % 8 4.0 1.4 
9, 10, 11, 12 1.6 2.4 





Total 22.9 16.7 


Using formula No. 2 and selecting 
a value for K from General Electric 
Bulletin “Illumination Design Data,” 
pages 27 and 28 (Room Index G) of 
0.52 for the Hibay unit and 0.43 for 
the RLM reflector, the illumination 
will be: 


Total lamp lumens 


Footcandles Floor area x i 
Footcandles 21,000 0.52 18 
(Hibay Unit) 600 

Footcandles = 21,900 0.43 15 


(RLM Reflector) 600 


Using the formula for Hibay units 
from Holophane catalog, pages 1-6: 
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from point A and Fig. 2 shows that 
at 10 feet the Hibay unit contributes 
7.2 footcandles and the RLM 2.8 foot- 
candles. In like manner units 3 and 
4 are 30 feet distant and contribute 
1.1 footcandles each for the Hibay 
units and 1.2 footcandles for the 
RLM. Units 5, 6, 7 and 8 are 32 feet 
distant and each of the four Hibay 
units contribute 1 footcandle and 
the RLM reflectors contribute 1.1 
footcandles each. Units 9, 10, 11 and 
12 are 42 feet distant and the Hibay 
units contribute 0.4-footcandle each 
and the RLM 0.6 footcandle each. 
Units 13, 14, 15 and 16 are 61 feet 
distant and each of the Hibay units 
contribute 0.8-footcandle and _ the 
RLM contributes 0.23 footcandle. 
Units 17, 18, 19 and 20 are 67 feet 
out and contribute 0.07-footcandle 
each for the Hibay units and 0.15- 
footcandle for the RLM. Units 21, 
22, 23 and 24 are 91 feet out and 
there is no contribution from the 
Hibay units and 0.07 footcandles 
from each of the RLM. A summa- 
tion of these contributions show: 


Fig. S—Candlepower distribution curve 
of high bay reflector and RLM 


flector 





Where H is the mounting height 
in feet and P is the watts per square 
feet. 

{ Footcandles = (15.4—4)1,000 = 10 
( (rtivay units) 600 

Thus, by calculating the illumina- 
tion by different methods different 
results are secured. 


Method of 

calculation Hibay units RLM reflectors 
Point by Point 23 17 
Average Flux 18 15 


Empirical Formula 19 


The point by point method of cal 
culating illumination is the only 
practical dependable method. It is 
based on the fundamental concep- 
tion of illumination and is applicable 
to all illumination calculations, The 
average flux method depends on a 
judicial selection of a value for K 
and this value in turn depends on 
many variables and there is no ac- 
curate data available for valuating 
it. It might be assumed from the 
illustration given that footcandles 
calculated by the average flux meth- 
od is always lower than calculated 
by the point by point method, and 
that same depreciation or intercep- 
tion is included. Such is not the 
case and the result for the average 
flUx method might for some other 























set of conditions be higher than for 
the point by point calculation. The 
Holophane formula is also an ap- 
proximation and is applicable only 
to a narrow range of conditions. 
None of the methods of calculation 
have taken into account any form 
of depreciation and in a steel mill 
this factor should not be overlooked 
because of its magnitude. A 1000- 
watt lamp drops to 0.83 of its initial 
lumen output at 70 per cent of its 
rated life and this figure should be 
taken for lamp depreciation. Actu- 
al observations in steel mills show 
that reflectors are not cleaned often- 
er than lamps are replaced (if then) 
which would mean 1000 burning 
hours which at 24-hour operation 
would be 40 days. Temporary dust 
and dirt depreciation on the reflector 
interior and on the upper walls of 
the lamp bulb will be at least 30 per 
cent, or a depreciation factor of 0.7. 
Depreciation at 70 Per Cent of 
Rated Life 
Depreciation 
multiplying 
Factor 

0.9 

0.89 

0.86 

0.86 

0.84 

0.89 

0.83 

0.71 


Lamp 


Lamp size, 
watts 
150 
200 
300 
200 
500 
750 
1000 
1500 


med, base 
mogul base 


The best wiring jobs allow a 2 per 
cent voltage drop so that the lamps 
are operating at 0.93 of rated effi- 
ciency. The most optimistic depreci- 
ation factor will then be 0.83 x 0.7 X 
0.93 = 0.54. The values of foot- 
candles shown by the different meth- 


ods of calculation would then be- 
come 

Calculation Hibay units RLM reflectors 
Point by point 12 9 
Average flux 10 = 
Empirical formula 10 


Some attempts have been made to 
decrease the inevitable depreciation 
factor by enclosing the reflectors 
with a glass plate over the bottom 
opening. Experience has clearly in- 
dicated that such an attempt is of 
no practical help and more often 
makes matters worse, not to mention 
the difficulty of removing the bot- 
tom cover for relamping when in a 
precarious position. In some in- 
stances the covers have been re- 
moved to facilitate maintenance. 
Even if the gasket for making a 
tight joint between the reflector and 
the cover glass maintained its seal 


greater than for a _ well-ventilated 
open reflector, because with an open 
reflector 120 degrees of solid angle 
of bare lamp flux passes out directly 
from the lower part of the lamp, 
with little or no dust and dirt ab- 
sorption, whereas all of the light 
from a covered unit must go through 
the dirt on the cover glass. The 
cover glass clean absorbs 15 per cent 
of the light. 

One of the most serious factors in 
reducing calculated illumination is 
interception of light by machine 
parts. Referring to Figs. 1 and 4, 
it will be noted that the contribu- 
tion of light from units 5, 6, 9, 10, 
13, 14, 17, 18, 21, 22 is intercepted 
and although calculated for an 
empty room and added into the 
result they do not produce foot- 
candles at Point A in actual prac- 
tice, The calculated figures includ- 
ing depreciation now become 


Calculation Hibay units RLM reflectors 
Point by point .... 10 Zz 


Thus in actual plant operation the 
calculated illumination of 23 foot- 
candles has dropped to 10 for the 
Hibay unit and from 17 to 7 for the 





Fig. 7—Local light for mounting on cat- 

walk of cranes. Indirect shock-absorb- 

ing device protects lamps and unit 
from vibration and whip 


RLM unit. In general the _ high- 
angle light suffers more from in- 
terception than the more downward 
light and it is to bring this point 
out that the RLM reflector was in- 
cluded in the calculations. 

For quick calculation for Hibay re- 


flectors a good figure is to allow 1 
watt per square foot of floor area 
for each 5 footcandles required when 
incandescent lamps are used and for 
each 10 footcandles if mercury lamps 
are used. This figure includes all 
ordinary depreciation and intercep- 
tion and represents illumination un- 
ger actual working conditions. 

Although the effect of interception 
of light by machine parts and often 
the work has been generally known 
for the last 15 years, it has been 
“soft pedaled” because of the diffi- 
culty of evaluating it. One of the 
values of the point by point method 
of calculating illumination is that it 
offers a convenient method of esti- 
mating the effect of interception 
when the location and height of ma- 
chinery is known. In general, the 
more crowded together the ma- 
chines, the higher the machines and 
the more spread the light distribu- 
tion. the greater the effect of inter- 
ception. For instance, with a 30-06 
rifle you could kill a deer in Kansas 
a mile away, but not in the Penn. 
sylvania woods. 

A detailed report from one of the 
large Pittsburgh area steel mills 
shows calculated, actual and depreci- 
ated values of illumination that 
bears out the data already given. 
A forge shop building 90 feet wide 
and 260 feet long. Height to roof 
truss 50 feet. The furnace end of the 
building was equipped with 1000- 
watt Hibay units and the other half 
with 1000-watt RLM reflectors. The 
units were located in two rows stag- 
gered on 45 x 40-foot spacing. The 
calculated illumination by the point 
by point method was 7.7 for the Hi- 
bay units and 4.5 for the RLM re. 
flectors. The initial measured il- 
lumination was 7 for the Hibay units 
and 4 for the RLM reflectors. After 
three months depreciation the illumi- 
nation from the Hibay reflectors was 
5 and 2 for the RLM reflectors. The 
reason why the calculated and ac- 
tual initial values check so closely 
is because there was no machinery 
in the building where the test was 
made. The depreciation figures 
check closely with the 0.54 depreci- 
ation factor. 

The use of type-H mercury lamps 
in certain steel mill locations, such 
as scarfing and chipping, cold mills, 
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machine shop, 
roll shop has gained favor during 


hot strip finishing, 


the past five years. It is believed 
that the color of the mercury light 
is advantageous for these locations. 
Due to the time required for re- 
lighting after an out due to voltage 
off or dip, some incandescent light- 
ing is included with the mercury. 


Fig. 9—Protective lighting installation 
using refractors mounted on brackets 


suspended from wails of building 


The amount of incandescent light 
varies from none to alternate units. 
From the standpoint of economy 
and color it is advisable to use as few 
incandescent lamps as possible. The 
stroboscopic effect can be largely 





Table I—Illumination 
(Lamps mounted 


Distance tan-!x x cos*®x 
ee ee 0 0 1 
re ee 0.125 ta 0.977 

| eee 0.250 14.1 0.912 
MO: Gonaacew ae 0.375 20.6 0.820 
BP iicies ass. See 26.6 0.714 
Se 32.0 0.610 
eS ae 0.750 36.9 0.510 
rae, ee 41.2 0.426 
ae ae - 1.00 45. 0.354 
aS ee 48.0 0.200 
A rae 1.25 51.4 0.243 
_ 2 Sa 1.37 53.9 0.204 
a aR 1.50 56.4 0.170 
eas 1.63 58.5 0.144 
Se ee 1.75 60.3 0.122 
| OR AA 1.87 61.8 0.105 
Ree ae 2.00 63.5 0.089 
Sere 2.12 64.8 0.077 
PT 6 aS les 2.20 66.0 0.067 


Data for Cold Mill 


40 feet high) 


Candlepower Foot candles 


Hibay RLM Hibay RLM 
12,620 4640 7.9 2.9 
12,620 4550 7.9 2.8 
12,620 4450 a 2.5 
10,600 4350 5.4 2.2 
9,000 4200 1.0 1.9 
6,000 4000 2.0 1. 5 
3,600 3750 1.1 72 
2,400 3400 0.64 0. 90 
2,060 3100 0.46 0.69 
2,000 2850 0.37 0.53 
2,000 2650 0.30 0.40 
1,800 2500 0.23 0.32 
1,000 2250 0.10 0.24 
900 2150 0.08 0.19 
800 2000 0.06 0.15 
500 1900 0.03 0.12 
200 1850 . 0.10 
140 1750 0.8 
1600 . 0.07 





Table II—COST ANALYSIS FOR MERCURY, 


INCANDESCENT AND FLUORESCENT 


LIGHTING FOR A HIGH BAY 
(Building under consideration is 4,000 x 320 x 50 feet high. Mounting height of lamps 
40 feet.) 


Square feet per unit 

Total number of units .......... 
Initial footcandles ACE 
Average lamp life 

Initial lumen output 


NAA WN 


Lamp cost, 
$11 less 35% 


$4.25 less ae hod ssp as var 5k ees 
RS ee ae ea ae 


8. Cost of unit and auxiliaries 


Wiring and installation cost including» 


duit, wires, labor and switch panels 
10. Total initial cost per unit items 6, 7, 8, 
11, Total initial enst, items 2 times item 10 


Number and wattage of lamps per unit ...... 


Rectified 
Mercury Incandescent Fluorescent 


12. Fixed yearly charge interest, taxes, insurance 


10% of (item 8 plus item 9) times item 2 


13. Amortizaticn for 6-year period 15% of 
8 plus item 9 times item 2 eG ras 
14. Hours per year of plant operation 
15. Yearly lamp renewal cost 
SES 8 a? A de>). ere 
OE Ee I a 2. re 
2 Dae x Gaae . o 


16. Yearly cleaning & relamping cost. at 50c per 
it 


un 
Orn. + 200 x Bio ...... 
he tne, OP Pads BP Gale 3. ee ae 
ee REE Gewese dese s cee 

17. Total Corrected Joad in k.w. 

2.640 x ~- 
10,590 
a « 6 ry 3,120 lp are 


18. Annual energy cost at 1c per k.w.h. “oper ating 


f-r 7,500 hrs. 
2.210 * 1 X 7.500 


CSS ME ee. dine cdwibcsena' 


4,680 x .01 X 15 


19. Total operating cost ‘per » yr. ‘items 12, ‘18, 15, 


16 and 18 added together ............. 


*Bipost. 


485 410 121 
2,640 3,120 10,5°0 
40 40 40 
2,000 1,000 3,000 
32,000 27,000 8,000 
2-400 2-750* 2-85 
$7.15 ea 
$2.76 
hae y $2.275 ea 
+ $31.20 $26.00 $27.50 
con- 
$15.00 $15.00 $15.00 
‘9 AS $60.50 $45.55 $48.02 
$160,000 $142,116 $508,000 
$12,200 $12,792 $44,900 
item 
ieee $18.200 $19.188 $67.4N0 
7,500 7,500 7,500 
Ssaei $94,380 
a $146,000 
$106,470 
$4,950 
; $11,700 
etd $13,210 
2,210 
cas 2,118 
4,680 
$165,900 
$158,800 
$251,000 
apr. $295,730 $401,150 $430,310 
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overcome by using 2-lamp transfor 
mers with leading and lagging pow- 


er factor. There are several draw- 
backs that are more or less serious 
depending on local conditions. Only 
60-cycle current supply is satisfac. 
tory for type-H mercury lamps. Only 
one lamp size, 400 watts, is available 
which is equivalent approximately 
to a 750-watt Mazda lamp. The col- 
or of the light, while satisfactory for 
some processes is not satisfactory 
for others when true color value 
of the work is important. Alternate 
mercury and mazda lamps do not 
give a satisfactory color mix. The 
stroboscopic effect even with 2-lamp 
transformers may be objectionable. 
The most frequent use of mercury 
lamps is for chipping and scarfing 
and an objection here is the great 
number of outlets necessary to pro- 
duce the required illumination of 50 
footcandles, as units must be placed 
on approximately 9-foot centers. A 
way of overcoming this difficulty is 
to use a 2-lamp mercury unit on @ 
2-lamp mercury transformer on a 
ree -foot spacing on centers. Fig 

4 shows a photograph of such a unit. 


Has Definite Applications 


Fluorescent lighting has a definite 
application for offices, drafting 
rooms, tin plate inspection, stainless 
steel polishing and similar opera- 
tions. It is not suitable for high 
bay lighting. The following cost 
analysis made for a large recent de- 
fense project shows that for equal 
footcandles the first cost of fluores- 
cent lighting is 3% times greater 
and the operating cost, approximate- 
lv the same as for incandescent 
lighting. Compared with mercury 
lighting the fluorescent first cost is 3 
times greater and the fluorescent 
operating cost is 1% times greater. 

Due to small sizes of fluorescent 
lamps a great number are required 
for a high bay installation and main- 
tenance becomes a serious problem. 
The illumination suffers an even 
greater depreciation than for incan- 
descent or mercury lighting because 
burned out lamps, starters, trans- 
formers and reactors are not re- 
placed promptly. It is not unusual 
to find an industrial fluorescent in- 
stallation operating with 25 per cent 
of the lamps not burning, although 
office installations are better cared 
(Please turn to Page 86) 


























Bethlehem’s answer 


to the Tungsten shortage... 


H-M HIGH SPEED STEEL 
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H-M HIGH SPEED tool steel is Bethlehem’s 
answer to the present shortage in tungsten. 

H-M High Speed will handle virtually any job 
formerly handled by 18-4-1 ... and turn in a com- 
parable performance. In addition, H-M High Speed 
is less expensive to buy than the 18% Tungsten 
grades. However, since the analysis of H-M is so 
different from that of the 18-4-1 grades, this steel 
must be heat-treated and forged with particular 
care. Here are recommendations on its forging and 
annealing practice: 


FORGING — Recommended forging tem- 
perature for H-M is between 1900 and 1950 deg. 
F., after a careful uniform heating and soaking. 
Large pieces should be thoroughly preheated at 
1300-1500 deg. F., before heating more rapidly to 
forging temperature. Long soaking at forging tem- 
perature should be avoided because of decarburiza- 
tion. Decarburization may be retarded by sprin- 


kling borax on the steel when it is at a temperature 
of approximately 800 deg. F. Use a steel plate to 
protect the furnace hearth from the corrosive ac- 
tion of the borax. Atmospheric control in the heat- 
ing furnace will also prove helpful in preventing 
decarburization. 


ANNEALING—Annealing should always 
follow forging. The recommended practice is to 
“pack anneal” in coke breeze, cast iron chips, or a 
mixture of dry silica and pulverized charcoal at 
about 1500 deg. F., thoroughly soak, and then 
furnace cool. 


Get free H-M Booklet 


A publication covering all details of handling H-M 
High Speed Steel is now being prepared. If you’ ll 
write in for this booklet, we’ll send it within a few 
days. Address Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. No charge or obligation. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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BIU0U-PART ASSEMBLY 


completed 


BVER?Y 24 MINUTES 


.---8 marvel of planned materials handling 


@ DID YOU ever wonder how a com- 
plicated assembly line was planned 
and what the steps were in laying it 
out? 

Wright Aeronautical Corp. em- 
ploys 18,500 workers at five plants 
at Paterson, N. J., to handle more 
than 80,000 operations between 
foundry and test floor to produce 
1700-horsepower Cyclone 14-cylinder 
double-row radial aircraft engines 
at the rate of one every 24 minutes. 
The usual method of setting up the 
sequence of assembly operations 
and letting this determine the maxi- 
mum output rate was exactly re- 
versed. 

In planning this assembly line, it 
was found that the required plant 
output could be reached if each 
group of operations on the assembly 
line took no longer than 24 minutes, 
thus producing a completed engine 
every 24 minutes. But the 8500 
parts which go into the Cyclone 14 
engine were being assembled by an 
assembly method known as spot as- 
sembly. Here eight men put every 


piece into one engine, taking a full 
8-hour day to complete the job. As- 
sembling more engines by this meth- 
od meant finding more skilled as 
semblers since these operators had 
to be familiar with every operation 
involved in the entire engine as 
sembly. But these skilled hands were 
not obtainable. 


This bottleneck was broken by 
changing spot assembly over to a 
co-ordinated group of progressive 
assembly operations. Operators for 
such a line could be trained rather 
quickly since each man needs only 
to know how to assemble a few 
parts. But how to set up such a pro- 
gressive assembly line—that was 
what caused M. F. Gemme, assembly 
superintendent, and his assistants, 
foremen and lead men to forget 
about time off month after month 
while they worked out an assembly 
system that was put into operation 
four months ago with excellent re- 
sults. The spot assembly operations 


Fig. 2. (Leit below)—Here crankcase rear section has been added. T 
this will be assembled the supercharger front section, followed by su 
percharger rear section to complete rear end of the engine 
Fig. 3. (Right below)—Then the engine is built up towards its fre 

end by first adding the front section of the 3-section crankcase 


shown here 


now are split up and co-ordinated in 
to a group of operations which al 
low application of more man-powe! 
and remove bottlenecks in the en 
gine output. Now the engine pro 
ceeds down a high speed progressive 
type assembly line. 

Just how this assembly line was 
developed is a long story, but brief 
ly it is as follows: As a test experi 


























(above left)—Pistons are assembled in engine and cylinders bolted on 

(above right)—Here cylinders are assembled and nose section added 

(directly below)—Ignition harness with its metallic shielding comes next. 
Note cradle 


Fig. 4 
Fig. 5 
Fig. 6 


right “on the nose.” 
The more lengthy operations were 
either split up or else more men 


ment, all of the parts needed to 
make up a Cyclone 14 were set up 
on 20 different benches. Stop 
watches were started and picked 
crews of men went to work on each 
division. Some of the stations re- 
quired a lot more than 24 minutes 
to complete, while others were fin- 
ished in a shorter time. The obvious 
next step was to combine the easy 
operations that could be completed 
quickly into combinations that 
would hit the 24-minute schedule 


Fig. 7—With engine upside-down in 

cradle, intake pipes, baffles and oil 

sump are added. Cradle permits po- 

sitioning engine at any point in com- 
plete circle 


were added until the 24-minute time 
limit on the operation was reached 
exactly. It was this experimenting, 
this almost endless shuffling and 
reshuffling of assembly assignments, 
that finally produced a rhythmical, 
perfectly timed, progressive as- 
sembly line. A 21st assembly sta- 
tion was even set up as a reserve 
in case of trouble at any one point. 

Setting up these 21 _ stations 


whipped the mechanical problem of 


actual assembly, but it created a 
problem of supplying parts to the 
line at exactly the right time. More 
testing and timing were necessary 
before the routine was worked out 
for starting gears from East Pater- 
son and pistons from plant No. 5 
and machined parts from building 
18 so all these units would mesh 
into the final assembly line without 
blocking floor space by arriving 
ahead of time or delaying the line 
by being late. 

Of course the final assembly line 
is fed with many subassemblies. The 
biggest subassembly job of the en- 
tire line—a section of 500 individual 
pieces—is completed before’ the 
progressive line starts. This is the 
assembly of the crankcase center 
section, the crankshaft center sec- 
tion, the two master rods and the 
12 articulated rods plus valve actu- 
ating mechanisms and timing gears. 
This is the actual torso of the engine, 
containing its vital parts. Fig. 1 
shows this power section being built 
up. In Fig. 2, the crankcase rear 
section has been added and to this 
will be fastened the supercharger 
front section. The supercrarger rear 
section—a jigsaw puzzle of gears 
and small parts built up as a separ- 
ate subassembly—subsequently is 
assembled onto this builtup engine, 
completing the rear end of the en- 
gine. 

At station No. 3 in the trip down 
the assembly line, partly assembled 
engine comes off its hoist and takes 
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IN SKATING 


You Need 
BALANCE in a HOIST 


LO-HED, the Balanced Hoist. It’s balance 
that makes the difference between a 
Lo-Hed and any other hoist. In this differ- 
ent hoist the motor and drumare on opposite 
sides of the beam. The hook goes up so close 
to the beam you can scarcely jam your 
thumb between. You get a compact, bal- 
anced hoist, minimum headroom, efficient 
spur gearing, and a sturdy frame, plus all 
the practical features a hoist should have. A 
Lo-Hed is worth a few dollars more but it 
will make a difference in your operating 
and maintenance costs. Look at a Lo-Hed 
and you won’t have to look further. Write 
for Lo-Hed catalog today. 


“‘| NEED BALANCE IN SKATING” LOOK AT THE BALANCED LO-HED! 


says Bess Ehrhardt, lovely It Costs Less To Operate— All gears are efficient stub- 

Star of “‘Ice Follies of 1941“ tooth spur gears running in a sealed oil bath... gear 
shafts and trolley wheels are equipped with heavy-duty 
ball or roller bearings. 
It Costs Less To Maintain—Sturdy construction ... 
seldom, if ever, requires removal from rail . . . covers 
ofcontroller, motor, drum and gearing are easily removed. 
It’s Safe— Factor of safety of over 5 at full capacity. 
100% Positive Automatic Stop when load reaches upper 
limit . . . Automatic Holding Brake prevents load from 
drifting when current is shut off .. . short, strong shafts 
minimize torsional stresses. 
it’s Protected—Controller is fire, dust and moisture 
proof... motor totally enclosed . . . gearing sealed in 
.»smotor and drum covered by easily removable covers. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY |: oe tet 


ow 
pow C) Please send me your complete catalog of LO-HED HOISTS 


The Lo-Hed Hoist Is Applicable To Any Monorail System € (J Ask your representative to get in touch with me promptly 
There’s A Balanced Lo-Hed Electric Hoist For Every Purpose , Miia 

OTHER A-E-CO PRODUCTS: TAYLOR STOKERS, MARINE Company 

DECK AUXILIARIES, HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER Sart Tea 


Look in your Classified Telephone Directory under “A-E-CO : ; 
LO-HED HOISTS” for your nearest representative. —_ (Please print p hs 


a | 
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to wheels. As shown in Fig. 1, over- 
head hoists are available all up and 
down the assembly line. At station 
No. 3 the engine is transferred to 
a stand which rolls on wheels down 
the assembly line to the subsequent 
assembly stations. The engine is 
mounted on this stand in a cradle 
which permits the engine to be 
tilted to any angle desired. In fact, 
it may be turned vertically with 
nose end up as in Fig. 4, or com- 
pletely over while still in the cradle 


Fig. 8. (Left)—On its side, oil pump and magnetos are easily 


mounted in place 


Fig. 9. (Right)—Completed engine, still on its cradle goes to 


Fig. 10. (Upver view)—Tynical racks 
employed to transport parts to assembly 
line. Fig. 11—Wood-faced steel skids 
and lift trucks move heavy crankcase 
sections. Note lower view 


lard 


as shown in Fig. 7 or on its side as 
in Fig. 8. The engine is bolted to 
this stand with the same brackets 
with which it will eventually be 
affixed to an airplane—by bolts run- 
ning through the supercharger front 
housing. These brackets can be seen 
at the bottom of Fig. 3 and near the 
center of Fig. 8, in which view the 
third or front section of the crank- 
case is being lowered into place. 

Parts are brought up to the as- 
sembly stations directly on racks or 
in steel tote pans of various sizes 
carried on _ portable steel racks 
equipped with rollers on their feet. 
The supply of parts at the assembly 
stations is replenished from stores 
on a regular systematic basis for the 
“green” assembly line. Here, as in 
many aircraft engine plants, the 
complete engine is assembled on 
the “green” line, given a prelimin 
ary running test for an average of 
7 hours 15 minutes and then is com- 
pletely disassembled and every one 
of the 8500 pieces of which it is com- 
posed inspected. After passing in- 
spection, the engine goes down the 
“red” or final assembly line until 
it is. ready for its final test of 5% 
hours. 

Of course this practice means that 
in assembling the engine after the 
green test the 8500 parts for that 
particular engine must be distributed 
to the various stations on the “red” 
line in the correct sequence so all the 
parts for that particular engine ac- 
tually are reassembled in that en- 
gine. 

Going back to the first or green 
assembly line, after the power sec- 


test block 


tion containing the master rod as- 
sembly and dynamic damper, Fig. 
1, is completed it is transferred to 
the next station by means of over- 
head monorail hoist, using a lifting 
hook screwed in the center crank- 
case section. Here the crankcase 
rear section, Fig. 2, is added to the 
center section. The engine is built 
up from this center crankcase sec- 
tion by adding sections to its rear, 
followed by adding sections to the 
front. 

In Fig. 3 the front third of the 
crankcase is being placed. This il- 
lustration reveals well the complex- 
ity of the 3-section crankcase. With 
the main section of the crankcase 
assembled and the front and rear 
sections of the supercharger, at suc- 
cessive stages down the line, pistons 
are joined to the rods, Fig. 4, cylin- 
ders slipped in place over pistons, 
the nose section added, oil pumps, 
gears and rear housing and rear 
cover assembly placed, with car- 
buretor, magnetos, ignition harness 
and other small parts subsequently 
added. 

Fig. 5 shows the nose section as- 
sembly being mounted. In this view 
all the cylinders have been added 
to the crankcase, and in Fig. 6 the 
ignition harness is being adjusted 
and connected. 

In Fig. 7, the supercharger rear 
section is shown in place with in- 
take pipes, baffles and oil pump 
added. Oil line connections are be- 
ing made in this illustration. Note 
that the cradle supporting the en- 
gine has been turned completely 
upside-down, permitting complete 
access to rear of engine. 

In Fig. 8, the two magnetos of 
the double-row engine are being 
mounted. Note here the cradle has 
been turned to support the engine 
on its side. In Fig. 9, the finished 
engine is being pushed off the as- 
sembly line. 

Fig. 10 shows one of the steel 

(Please turn to Page 85) 
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SouUTH BEND LATHES 


for precision machine work 





















































This is the new 10” swing 1” collet capacity 
South Bend Underneath Belt Motor Driven 
Precision Tool Room Bench Lathe. South Bend 


Lathes are made in five sizes: 9”, 10”, 13”, 1414”, 





and 16” swing, with various types of drives. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS © 


ATHE BUILDERS SINCE 1906 g91 E. Madison Street, South Bend, Ind., U.S.A. 




















Hiow To Get the Most from 


ARC WELDING 


—Section Ill— 


. » « « » Positioning the work when it can be moved and how im- 


portant production speed increases and cost reductions are there- 


by attained 


By E. W. P. SMITH 
Consulting Engineer 
The Lincoln Electric Co 
Cleveland 


@ AS WAS discussed in Section II, 
STreL, Aug. 18, 1941, p. 86, position 
of the joint to be welded is of great 
importance in determining the 
maximum speed of production that 
is possible. 

Note here that position (flat, ver- 
tical, horizontal and overhead) 
must not be confused with position- 
ing. Position has to do with the way 
the parts come together to make 
a joint to be welded in a given in- 
stallation, whereas positioning in- 
volves moving the work around so 
that weld metal can be placed most 
easily, thus increasing the speed 
of the welding operation. For ex- 
ample, a lap joint may have any 
one of the four positions (flat, ver- 
tical, horizontal or overhead), but 
there is, of course, only one posi- 
tion in which the speed will be the 
highest, and that may be none of 
these for maximum speed is had 
when top of fillet is level and molt- 
en metal can be “poured” into the 
joint, 

From the viewpoint of position- 
ing there are five main divisions: 

First, the inherent position in 
the structure, such as flat, vertical, 
horizontal or overhead, 

Second, the static or fixed posi- 
tion such as is the case in a bell 
hole weld in a pipe line, welds on 
extremely heavy parts of machin- 
ery, on the main framing of a ship 
and the like. In these cases, the 
selection of the type and location 
of the joint definitely determines 
the welding position. 

Third, where the part may be 
moved to a number of fixed posi- 
tions, it is possible to fix the work 
in a position where the weld metal 
is more easily deposited. An ex- 
ample is on parts of a ship such 
as bulkheads which may be moved 
to a fixed position, welded, and 
then moved to another fixed posi- 
tion and further welding done. 

Fourth, where the object can be 
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moved continuously, it is possible 
to adjust the motion of the work 
so the weld metal is always being 
deposited in the most desirable po- 
sition. An example is roll welding 
on a pipe line. 

Fifth, selection of the electrode 
determines largely the speed for a 
single position as well as for dif- 
ferent positions. 

This discussion is to show the 
advantages in increased speed of 
production that can be had by mov- 
ing the work so it is turned to the 
most favorable position and held, 
or moved in continuous motion so 
the most favorable conditions will 
be maintained. A pipe line, as ex- 
plained, may involve either—the 
static type (bell hole weld made in 
position) or the moving type (roll 
welding on the firing line). 


Concentrate on Best Positions 


A building may be fabricated in 
a number of different ways. Obvi- 
ously, the building itself will be in 
position and cannot be moved. The 
selection of the joint must, there- 
fore, be such as to obtain the most 
advantageous welding position in 
the field. However, individual parts, 
such as fabricated girders, columns 
and the like may be positioned by 
either the static or rolling method 
so maximum speed will be ob- 
tained. Similar conditions, of 
course, exist in reference to bridges 
and other large structures. 

The inherent positions have been 
discussed in a preceding article and 
a comparison made between speeds 
of production in flat, vertical, hori- 
zontal and overhead positions, Lim- 
itations of available handling equip- 
ment frequently require considera- 
tions of these positions as do ease 
of making the joint and accessi- 
bility. 

Likewise, these inherent posi- 
tions and their characteristics in 
reference to speed of production 
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Fig. 1—Location of welds, top illustra- 
tion, in service, 1A, and positioned for 
most efficient welding, 1B 


Fig. 3—Machine base, lower illustra- 
tion, in flat position, 3A; titled for one 
fillet, 3B; and for other fillet, 3C 


must be taken into account in cases 
of static or fixed positions where 
parts cannot be moved. 

When a part is not necessarily 
completely fixed or static but may 
be moved from one position to an- 
other, then it is possible to select 
that position most suitable for de- 
positing weld metal. For example, 
while 1A, Fig. 1, indicates the loca- 
tion of the joint in service, it may 
be moved to 1B for welding with an 
important increase in production 
speed. 

Note, too, the difference in plate 
edge preparation, In the horizontal 
weld the edges are not symmetrical 
—one being 20 degrees, the other 
40 degrees—while in the flat po- 
sition, the edges are symmetrical 
as far as preparation is concerned. 
This matter of edge preparation 
will be discussed later, but it is 
well to obtain early an appreciation 
of the relation of joint position to 
edge preparation. 

Contrasted to this intermittent 
type of movement is the case where 
the object or part is moved con- 
tinuously for best deposition effi- 
ciency. A roll weld on a pipe line 
is an example. This results in a 
fixed position as to welding, usually 
flat, but is, nevertheless, a continu- 
ous movement of the part. This 
continuous motion may be applied 
to such items as bases and other 
machine parts to afford a great 
overall increase in production. 

This matter of production speed 
and positioning is further influ- 
enced by the selection of the elec- 
trode, illustrated by reference to 
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No. 5 rod curves, Fig. 2. Here the 
same electrode is used but the po- 
sition is changed from flat to tilted. 
There is marked increase in the 
speed of production within the 
range indicated as position of the 
weld is changed gradually from 
flat to tilted. 

Use of another type of electrode 
shown as No. 8 in Fig. 2 reveals 
a similar increase for the tilted po- 
sition. In this, the No. 8 in flat po- 
sition is practically a continuation 
of the No. 5 in tilted position, 
whereas the No. 8 tilted results in 
a still further increase of welding 
speed. 

Assume, for the sake of example, 
that it is desired to make a *%-inch 
fillet weld. Depending upon the 
rod and position chosen, this may 
be made at an arc speed of 10 feet, 
26 feet or 33.3 feet an hour, ac- 
cording to the curves in Fig. 2. It 
is obvious that in obtaining the lat- 
ter speed of approximately three 
times the first (33.3 instead of 10) 
that an important cost reduction 
would result. It must be noted that 
even though the speeds referred to 
are arc speeds, actual production 
rates would be in the same per- 
centage, and consequently direct 
comparisons are possible. 

If the factors pointed out here 
were applied to a machine base, 
it would be necessary merely to 
shift the base on some kind of a 
triangular device which would per- 
mit it to be welded in the tilted po- 
sition, rather than in the flat with 
an increase in speed as indicated. 
Fig. 3, 3A, shows the conventional 
flat position. If the part is placed 
as in Fig. 3, 3B, then one bead is 


then made by shifting to the op- 
posite position. 

Making a comparison on the 
basis of good position and proper 
electrode for that position yields 
startling results. Assume an op- 
erating factor of 50 per cent, which 
means that the arc is in actual op- 
eration half of the time. Produc- 
tion, in one case, would be 5 feet 
an hour and, in the other case, 
16.6 feet an hour. This would mean 
that in one case the cost would be 
20 cents a foot (for direct labor 
at $1.00 per hour), in the other 
case 6 cents a foot—a saving of 
14 cents a foot. This is direct la- 
bor without overhead, power or 
electrode which of course would 
increase the advantage. 

With a production of 16.6 feet 
per hour and a cost reduction of 
14 cents per foot, the cost reduc- 
tion would be at the rate of $2.33 
an hour. Based on a 2000-hour year, 
this amounts to $4660, part of 
which could b2 used for writing 
off cost of required equipment. And 
this would be done in the first year. 
To put it another way, the produc- 
tion under these conditions would 
be more than three times the out- 
put for the flat position. 

Increased production is very 
great where both best position and 
best electrodes are taken into ac- 
count. This is illustrated in Fig. 4, 


Fig. 2—Comparison of speeds, left be- 
low, of producing fillet welds flat and 
in the tilted position 


Fig. 4—Per cent increase in production 
by using filler electrode and tilted 
position as compared with general pur- 





where increase from flat No. 5 rod 
values to tilted No. 8 rod are com- 
pared on a percentage basis ac- 
cording to plate thicknesses from 
% to 1 inch. 

Study and use of position and 
positioning are thus seen to be pro- 
ductive of faster production and 
lower costs. Thus be sure you give 
these factors the consideration they 
deserve when you start to figure 
how to get the most from your 
are welding operations. 


Standardized Valves on 
Nitrogen Bottles Sought 


@ Campaign for mandatory stand- 
ardization of valves used on indus- 
trial nitrogen bottles was recently 
launched by G & N Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of diecasting 
machinery. Action came after an 
explosion in a Cleveland diecasting 
plant, in which three were killed 
end one injured. 

The explosion occurred after the 
accumulator tank on a diecasting 
machine had been accidentally filled 
with oxygen instead of nitrogen and 
the oxygen came into contact, under 
pressure, with hydraulic fluid used 
in operation of the machine. 

G & N is seeking to have the Bu- 
reau of Standards introduce a regu- 
lation making it necessary for nitro- 
gen producers to sell nitrogen only 
in bottles with left-hand threads on 
the valve fittings. All nitrogen in- 
lets thus would have corresponding 
threads and it would be impossible 
to attach them to an oxygen bottle. 

Appeal for action in this matter 
also has been made to the Inter- 
national Acetylene Association. 
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FREIGHTER and AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


.... frees warships from convoy duty 


@ ONE OF TODAY’S paramount 
topics is ships—ships for transport- 
ing material aid to war-torn Eng- 
land under the lend-lease bill—ships 
for convoying freighters and ships 
designed as floating bases for war 
aircraft. 

To convoy a group of transports 
successfully, the government must, 
of necessity, employ a large com- 
plement of various warships—and 
even with such a formidable escort 
there is always danger of a subma- 
rine or bomber slipping through 
and destroying one of the supply- 
laden transports and its badly need- 
ed cargo. 

A “double-barreled” method of 
freeing war craft from convoy duty 
and simultaneously hastening deliv- 
ery of vital materials was recently 
suggested by Grant B. Shipley, a 
Pittsburgh engineer, in the form of 
a merchant ship capable of doing 
its own convoying. 

The contemplated ship, a stream- 
lined combined merchant vessel 
and aircraft carrier, is designed for 
carrying 25 bombers between the 
main and flight decks and several 
scouting planes on the flight deck 
itself. Furthermore, it mounts 
guns similar to those used on large 
naval aircraft carriers. Besides 
this “battle dress”, the ship has a 
capacity for a large amount of car- 
go. It carries a magazine for 
bombs, a 150-ton gasoline supply 
for the planes and has accommoda- 
tions for officers, crew and pilots. 
The officers’ quarters and gun tur- 
rets are located about the center of 
the flight deck to one side as on 
naval aircraft carriers. 

When transporting planes, the 
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ship enables aircraft, now being 
crated by manufacturers’ and 
shipped to seaports, to be simply 
flown directly to the deck from the 
factory, placed on elevators, as 
shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, and stored between ithe 
main and flight decks. To expedite 
matters more, the planes can be 
lifted to the flight deck and flown 
ashore when the ship is within sev- 
eral hundred miles of its destina- 
tion. 
May Be Used as a Sea Base 


In emergencies, the vessel can be 
used as a Sea base for aircraft, serv- 
icing battle areas in much the same 
manner as regular naval aircraft 
carriers. An important design fea- 
ture is that its flight deck can be 
removed and the vessel used as a 
high-speed cargo ship or oil tanker 
for the merchant marine after the 
war. 

Although not yet under construc- 
tion, the ship on “paper” displaces 
11,000 tons, is 520 feet long, has a 
beam of 68 feet and a draft of 26 
feet. Developing 11,000 shaft horse- 
power, it will make 18 knots per 
hour when fully loaded, and 20 to 
21 knots per hour when half loaded. 
Diesel electric engines driving twin 
screws make up the power plant. 

Details of the ship, which was 
perfected with the aid of Capt. V. 
Yourkevitch, a naval architect, and 
Maj. A. P. Seversky, aeronautical 
advisor, have met with approval of 
the navy and many important men 
associated with the shipping busi- 
ness. According to Mr. Shipley, 15 
ships of this type can be built for 
the cost of one modern naval air- 








Suggested ship design by Grant B. Shipley, 3010 Koppers building, Pittsburgh, 
for freeing warships from convoy duty: Note elevators fore and aft 









craft carrier. The cost of the ship 
is estimated to be about $3,000,000 
as against $50,000,000 for the naval 
vessel. 


New Repair Metal Has 
Machining Qualities 


@ Conrad, Marsh & Korte Inc., 1520 
Locust street, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces a new type of metallic 
filler or repair metal called Ceko, 
which fuses with damaged metal 
surfaces. It features two critical 
temperatures—low for initial melt- 
ing to apply as a filler of blow 
holes, cracks, breaks or chips and 
a higher secondary melting point 
after once fused in place., The lat- 
ter melting point, ranging from 500 
to 600 degrees Fahr., permits ma- 
chining, filing or drilling. 

The filler will not dry out or 
crumble and works equally well 
with cast or malleable iron, cast or 
forged steel, stainless steel, monel 
metal, nickel, brass, bronze, or cop- 
per. It resembles brass in machin- 
ing qualities. The filler is not rec- 
ommended as a substitute for weld- 
ing, where tensile strength is a fac- 
tor, but can be used for many re- 
pair jobs. 


Steps Up Cleaning of 
‘““Needed’’ Drills 


@ Cleaning of drills needed in na- 
tional defense industries has been 
increased more than five times in 
the plant of Cleveland Twist Drill 
Co. of Cleveland. 

The brushing compound used to 
remove spots and stains is now 
removed quickly and effectively in 
two General Electric 5000-watt Cal- 
rod immersion heated tanks, the 
first of which contains a solution 
of potassium tallow soap just un- 
der the boiling point, the second, 
near-boiling water. These tanks 
make it possible to clean one 
thousand \-inch drills in 20 min- 
utes, or four to five thousand 1/16- 
inch or smaller drills per hour. 
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a CLEARANCES of the governor : h i 
parts in modern turbines demand a turbine a: Wi ft tf eC 
oil that will prevent rust. And because that e e 
same oil must adequately lubricate bearings, t kb i t Ie t 
gears and flexible couplings to guard against U r ‘ n e © ] i a 
costly shutdowns, it should also have supe- 
rior oxidation stability ... minimum foaming t t 
tendencies. The new Shell Turbo Oil is the preve n Ss rus 
first to meet a// 3 of these requirements. 


Call in the Shell man today and let him 
give you the facts about this revolutionary 
new turbine oil. You'll find his recontmen- 


dations entirely practical—and made with- 


canige AFA TURBO OIL 
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@ ALMOST all aircraft engine gears 
must be hardened without pitting, 
scale, decarburization, or serious dis- 
tortion. Only the most accurate of 
heat-treating equipment is at all 
suitable. 

Many times spurs or helicals, 
which cannot be ground, are made 
of oil-hardening steel and treated to 
50 to 52 rockwell C. These can be 
shaved. Often we finish cut at that 
high hardness on a Fellows gear 
shaper, removing up to 0.020- 
inch on a side with ordinary 
high-speed cutters stroking 
at approximately 10 feet 
per minute, 

Excellent finishes are ob- 
tained—comparable in quali- 
ty to ground teeth. 

Gears which carburize 
must be cut in a fairly soft 
state. Annealed or normal- 
ized steel, however, cannot 
often be cut satisfactorily, 
particularly if the material 
has a_ banded _ structure. 
Grains or bands of pearlite 
tear out and roll under the 
tool. 

Gummy 
up on the tool. 
ant streaks are 
ceptable. 

Our machinability practice 
on carburizing steel usually 
involves quenching in oil 
after an hour’s soak around 
1500 degrees Fahr., then 
tempering at from 8s00 to 
1200 degrees Fahr. for sev- 
eral hours, depending on the 
analysis of the material. The 
result is a finely spherodized 
sorbite, homogeneous and 
crisp. It machines with clean 
hard chips that spring away 
and do not mar the tooth 
surfaces. 

In all hardening operations heat- 
ing rates must be carefully con- 
trolled. In general practice, most 
of the distortion that is blamed on 
the steel, on improper quench, on 
machining strains, and many quaint, 
obscure other causes occurs princi- 
pally in heating. As steel heats, it 
expands. This expansion proceeds 
at a rather uniform rate until the 
Ac: is reached. As the steel is fur- 


ferrite builds 
The result- 
never ac- 
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Engines 


HEAT TREATING GEARS 





Maintaining the accuracy of intricate, fragile air- 


craft-engine gears involves a number of special 


problems—especially 


in heat-treating operations. 


Here is detailed the practice of one company which has been highly successful in 


this work. Of course, the things learned also are applicable to a wide range of 


other work 


By JOHN L. BUEHLER 
Indiana Gear Works 
1458 East Nineteenth street 
Indianapolis 


ther heated, it contracts until such 
time as the Acs is reached. After 
that, further heating produces ex- 
pansion. 

Therefore, if we heat too rapidly 
a piece with appreciable variation 
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operation see accompanying text 


in section thickness, we have heavy 
sections cold—below the critical 
range and expanding; medium sec- 
tions warmer—in the critical range 
and contracting; while thin sections 
already fully in solution will be 


From paper presented at 25th annual 
meeting of the American Gear Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hot Springs, Va., 
May, 1941. 


(DOES ALLOW SOME CIRCULATION 


Y@ STAINLESS BASE PLATE 





Special parts container for hardening: For method of 








expanding. If the simultaneous ex- 
pansion and contraction is severe 
enough to load the material beyond 
its hot yield point, a permanent set 
occurs and the material is warped. 

On cooling, when the material is 
at equal temperature throughout, 
parts that have been stretched by 
distortion will be under compression, 
and parts that have been hot com- 
pressed will be too short and will be 
under tension. Thus the part will 
be internally preloaded. This 
preload must be subtracted 
from the normal ultimate 
strength of the material to 
obtain the working strength 
of the part. 

If, for example, the _ in- 
ternal load is greater than 
the ultimate strength of the 
part, then it fails in the load 
—-flies apart in the. quench 
or shortly after. This is not 
the fault of the quench in 
any typical case as the ma- 
terial does not go through 
a critical period in quick 
cooling and hence does not 
have some sections contract- 
ing and some expanding. 

If a difference of no more 
than 5 or 10 degrees is main- 
tained between thick and 
thin sections during heating, 
little distortion will occur in 
very fragile parts and no 
quenching press or fixture 
need be used. Such means 
are not infallible on fragile 
parts anyhow, as they can 
easily prevent the natural 
thermal contraction of the 
part, thus_ stretching it 
somewhat. 

However, some distortion 
does occur in some parts dur- 
ing quenching. This, with 
high alloys, can be mitigated 
greatly by quenching on a falling 
heat. As material starts to furnace- 
cool, it may drop several degrees 
before any structural change begins 
to occur. With high alloys this 
lag is considerable. Thus, it is 
possible to heat steel until the de- 
sired structure is obtained and then 
before quenching let it cool in the 
furnace to the lowest point at which 
the structure will be retained. The 
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quench will then be less drastic. 
For example, we produce maxi- 
mum refinement, maximum hard- 
ness, maximum physical properties 
and minimum distortion in a num- 
ber of representative steels by treat- 
ing as follows: 

SAE 4140: Heat to 1425 degrees 
Fahr., cool to 1325 degrees Fahr. 
and quench. 

SAE 3312: Heat to 1450 degrees 
Fahr., cool to 1175 degrees Fahr. 
and quench. 

SAE 2512: Heat to 1420 degrees 
Fahr., cool to 975 degrees Fahr., 
and quench. 

SAE 4340: Heat to 1425 degrees 
Fahr., cool to 725 degrees Fahr. 
and quench. 

The latter steels are, of course, 
not even red when quenched. Yet 
the results are perfectly successful. 

The above data does not apply to 
furnace temperature, which is too 
often deceptive, but is actual tem- 
perature of the work. No accurate 
processing of this type can be done 
unless a thermocouple actually 
touches the load. We use Leeds & 
Northrup Vapocarb equipment for 
hardening and are able to record 
both temperatures of the work and 
of furnace wall, and to control 
their difference. 

As steel transforms from the an- 
nealed pearlitic condition through 
austenite to the final martensite of 
the hard state, a volumetric change 
occurs. This volumetric change is 
in part dependent upon quenching 
temperature. Most alloys have a 
tendency to grow when quenched 
from a high temperature and to 
shrink a little when quenched near 
the recalescent point. By playing 
with this variation, it is possible on 
many parts to avert volumetric 
change almost entirely by varying 
the quenching temperature. No 
sensitive hardening can be_ per- 
formed in accordance with hand- 
book rules. Critical points on vari- 
ous heats of steel of the same nomi- 
nal analysis may vary 50 degrees. 
A time-temperature diagram should 
be made on a coupon from each mill 
heat, charting the Ac,, the Ac,, the 
Ar, and the Ar, before any fragile 
parts from that heat are hardened. 

For hardening, we use a slightly 
carburizing and lightly reducing at- 
mosphere. To prevent discoloration 
and paper scale between the furnace 
and the oil, shielding is necessary. 
A container like that shown in the 
accompanying illustration is used. 

A can of 16-gage 26 to 20 chromi- 
um nickel alloy rests on a %-inch 
plate of 18-8 stainless. Plate and can 
have three coinciding 1-inch holes. 
Over these is laid shim stock. The 
load rests on an inside false bot- 
tom which has a number of tapped 
holes into which stacking spikes 
can be screwed. The lid fits loosely 
enough to allow slow circulation of 
furnace atmosphere. On quenching 
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the oil knocks away the shim stock, 
gas in the can condenses, creates a 
vacuum. Oil fills the can almost 
instantly. The thermal circulation 
is great. The lid lifts with the rising 
oil current. 

No loss of hardness is experienced 
with this method and find a more 
uniform circulation than can be ob- 
tained by any other method. On 
repeated quenching the can warps 
a little and occasionally cracks. If 
it is kept straight and the cracks 
welded with 18-8 rod, the work 
comes out clean and bright, and 
in the drawing operation will take 
the blue or straw temper color, 
depending on the draw temperature. 
This container is so effective for 
clean hardening that sometimes 
hard parts have become confused 
with untreated ones and only a hard- 
ness test has determined the differ- 
ence. 


Gas Carburizing Satisfactory 


Only gas carburizing appears 
satisfactory, particularly on medium 
and high-alloy steels with an aus- 
tenitic tendency. Box carburizing 
is wholly inaccurate. On heating, 
no one can say when a given batch 
of compound will crack and start 
carburizing; or on cooling, when 
carburizing will cease and the com- 
pound become a strong active de- 
carburizer to destroy the valuable 
hyper-eutectoid skin, on the parts. 
No one can predict the carbon con- 
tent or depth of a case produced 
in this manner until the box is open. 


About six years ago we recog: 
nized our need for definite standards 
for case carbon content. We were 
just beginning to realize that only 
a very narrow range was Satisfac- 
tory—that a little tos much carbon 
in alloys with 3% to 5 per cent 
nickel produced retained austenitic 
—that the case would not subse- 
quently harden uniformly, and that 
a little less carbon would not be 
sufficient to allow peak hardness. 
The International Nickel Co. gener- 
ously lent us the very comprehen- 
sive data they were accumulating on 
hardenability and various. other 
properties of 5 per cent nickel steel 
of from 0.08 to 1.40 per cent carbon. 
With this excellent material as a 
background, we found that we would 
have to keep our outer case carbon 
content between 0.70 and about 0.90 
per cent carbon. 

Production carburizing of this 
type can only be done under labora- 
tory conditions. As the load is 
heated to the carburizing tempera- 
ture, the atmosphere must be kept 
neutral. At the moment carbur- 
izing temperature is reached, an 
atmosphere emperically predeter- 
mined for the given steel, load den- 
sity and desired case depth, and 
carbon content is applied. If the 
load is to carburize for, say, 2% 
hours, then at 2 hours one of several 





included test coupons is removed 
from the furnace through a suitable 
small opening. 

This is immediately examined in 
the laboratory for case depth and 
approximate case carbon content. 
If the load has carburized too rapid- 
ly, it is stopped immediately. If 
it has carburized too slowly, more 
time can be allowed. If the carbon 
content is too low the atmosphere 
can be enriched. If it is too high, 
the atmosphere can be made almost 
neutral as the carbon diffuses. 

We believe no delicate parts may 
under any circumstances be 
quenched from the carburizing tem- 
perature. A cooling pit should al- 
ways be used—one which will allow 
the load to cool at a rate sufficiently 
slow to insure machinability in sub- 
sequent operations, but which will 
not be so well insulated as to cool 
the load so slowly that the case will 
diffuse. 

We feel a double quench is never 
desirable. The core on_ highly 
stressed parts must always be in 
complete solution. No free core 
ferrite is ever permitted by the Air 
Corps. For maximum overall re- 
finement, the quench on the falling 
heat a few degrees above the Ar, 
of the core as mentioned above is 
the best we have yet found. 

Quenching oil should always be 
kept above 100 degrees Fahr. The 
top limit is usually the flash point 
of the oil. Very hot oil may cause 
the loss of a point or two of hard- 
ness in low alloys, but is conducive 
to great uniformity. 


Forced circulation of quenching 
oil is almost never in the right direc- 
tion. Natural thermal circulation 
is greatest at the hottest points of a 
load—where_ circulation is most 
needed. Our practice is quickly to 
submerge the load, then very slowly 
lower it to within no less than 6 
inches of the bottom, without any 
agitation whatsoever. 

Tempering is a very important 
and often improperly executed 
operation, the one upon which the 
integrity of the manufacturer must 
most be relied. The major purpose 
of tempering is to relieve strain, yet 
too often it is only used to meet 
blue-print hardness specifications. 
Strain relief is a function of time 
and temperature. Hardness is pri- 
marily a function of draw tempera- 
ture and can usually be achieved 
in a few minutes. Yet strain relief 
is not complete in thin sections 
after 5 hours at 300 degrees Fahr. 
or after 3 hours at 500 degrees 
Fahr. 

Too often leaving urgently needed 
parts in a busy furnace for 6 or 
8 hours is considered a _ prodigal 
waste of time. Yet one unrelieved 
strain in one small part can easily 
cause an engine failure. Thus time 
is essential. 




















New Accessory for 
Multi-Purpose Tool 


@H & H Research Co., 12540 
Twelfth street, Detroit, has intro- 
duced a stand into which the senior 
model Multi-Purpose tool may be 
clamped—greatly broadening its use 





with reciprocating action. Clamped 
into position in the stand, the tool 


may be used generally in cases 
where the work is lighter than the 
tool by bringing the work to the 
tool instead of taking the tool to the 
work, thus eliminating necessity of 
clamping each piece into stationary 
position on burring and filing opera- 
tions. 


Belt Surfacer 


@ Hammond Machinery Builders 
Inc., 1611 Douglas avenue, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., has introduced a new 
No. 400 bench-type belt surfacer 
for wet or dry buffing, burring, 
surfacing or polishing. It enables 
finishing of stainless steel, plastics, 
ceramics, hard rubber, stone, lead, 
aluminum, wood and many other 
types of materials, With the proper 
abrasive belt, it may be used for 





removing 


such as 
sprues and flash from rough cast- 
ings. Base of the machine is heavy 
cast iron. Belts, of which a wide 
variety 
endless 


rough work 


be used are of the 
running over 4-inch 


may 
type, 
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drive and idler pulleys with 4%- 
inch face. Two opposing thumb 
screws facilitate adjustment of the 
belt. Power is furnished either by 
direct or V-belt drive from a 1/3- 
horsepower motor operating at 
1725 revolutions per minute. The 
surfacer operates in any position 
between horizontal and_ vertical, 
pivoting on center of the drive 
pulley and locking into position by 
means of a positive clamp on the 
base of the machine. For wet sur- 
facing operations, a sheet metal 
casing is fitted around the machine. 
Coolant is piped to the belt by a 
tube inserted through the side of 
the hood. 


Storage Cabinet 


@ Lyon Metal Products _Inc., 
Aurora, Ill., has placed on the mar- 
ket a line of storage and wardrobe 
cabinets which features “modern- 
ized” construction. The line in- 
cludes both double-door and single- 
door storage, wardrobe, combination 
cabinets, desk-hi, counter-hi and 
janitor’s cabinets. Round-cornered 
construction of these units enable 
them to harmonize with other mod- 
ernistic office furniture. Other fea- 
tures include greater capacity, big- 
ger hinges, improved door stops, 
grooved key and lock and hand ad- 
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justable shelves. The cabinets are 
finished with green baked-on enamel. 
Other finishes available include 
white, grained walnut, grained oak, 
grained mahogany, walnutone, flat 
brown and flat gray. 


Bulk Conveying System 


@ Link-Belt Co., 307 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, has introduced a 


new Bulk-Flo conveyor—a _ power- 
operated system for continuous 
conveying of flowable granular 


crushed, ground or pulverized ma- 
terials of a noncorrosive, nonabra- 
sive nature, in capacities of 1 to 140 
tons per hour. It is self feeding and 
clearing, operates slowly within a 
dust-tight casing and moves the ma- 









terial gently and quietly. The unit 
uses a specially designed chain to 
which solid peak-top flights are 
rigidly attached at every pitch. 
These divide the material in the con- 
veyor duct into a continuous series 
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of batches. The conveyor can be 
made to follow almost any desired 
path—horizontal, inclined, vertical 
or curvilinear. It loads itself uni- 
formly from hoppers, bins or chutes, 
without flooding or overloading. In- 
spection windows permit observa: 
tion of conveyor operation. The 
peak-top flights are formed at such 
an angle that, without pivoting or 
tripping, there is a clean outward 
discharge at the conveyor head. 


Machine Exciter 


mm Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, announces a new Regulex ex- 
citer which provides efficient quick- 
response regulation for automat- 
ically holding constant output on 
direct and alternating current ma- 
chines, Both exciter and regulator 
are combined in one unit. Origin- 
ally developed for steel mill use 

















for providing constant tension on 
winding and unwinding coils, it is 
now being applied to other steel 
mill drives and mine hoists. The 
exciters are being developed for 
all sizes of direct current machines, 
and are applicable to alternating 
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Copper “ Wallpaper’ 
Protects Laboratory 


Copper screen so fine it will hold water 
covers the four walls, ceiling, and even the 
space beneath the floor at the new Westing- 
house radio interference laboratory, Derry, 
Pa. The reason for employing exceptionally 
fine copper screen in this way is to keep 
electrical interference from entering the 
room, which is used to test high voltage 
insulators for freedom from sparking that 
would cause radio interference. 








Fine copper screen prevents electrical interference 
from entering this insulator test room. 





Memos on Brass—No. 22 





The ease with which brass can be 
fabricated and its adaptability to a 
wide range of forming processes are 
advantages of special importance 
when it is necessary to maintain high- 
speed production. 











Find Copper Is Best 
Termite Protection 





Cold rolled copper sheeting is recom- 
mended by workers at Connecticut State 
Agricultural Station as the most complete 
and permanent protection available against 
the devastations caused by termites. 

The copper shields consist of continuous 
sheets of metal installed completely through 
or over the foundation of a building. They 
are located between the ground and the 
first floor framework, and they project into 
the open on both sides of the foundation. 
The lower edge of the shield outside the 
building should be not less than six inches 
above the ground. 

So effective are such copper shields said 
to be when properly installed, that they 
operate admirably well even in test installa- 
tions within heavily infested buildings. 
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Correct Cleaning Procedures Are 
Important in Metal Fabrication 





Choice of Method is Determined by Materials to be Removed, 
Equipment Available, and Degree of Cleanliness Necessary 





During the processing and fabricating of 
metals, it is often necessary to remove oil, 
grease, scale, dirt, or other foreign matter 
before further processing. The selection of a 
cleaning procedure depends chiefly on three 
factors: (1) material to be removed; (2) 
equipment available; (3) degree of cleanli- 
ness desired. 

The materials to be removed may be class- 
ified in three groups. The first (and most 
common) class includes lubricants made 
from animal or vegetable oils or grease, such 
as tallow, lard oil, palm oil, and olive oil. 
These materials are usually removed by a 
saponification process, consisting in washing 
the metal in an alkaline solution, where the 
oils or greases react with the alkalis to form 
water-soluble soap compounds. 

The second class includes unsaponifiable 
mineral oils, such as kerosene, machine oil, 
cylinder oil, and lubricating oils. These ma- 
terials are usually removed by emulsifica- 
tion processes, employing soaps, wetting 
agents, and dispersing media. 

The third group includes dirt particles, 
which are often removed by one of the two 
processes already mentioned, and scale from 
annealing, which requires acid treatment. 

For alkaline cleaning of metals, the sim- 
plest equipment usually consists of an iron 
tank containing from 2 to 8 ounces of cleaner 
dissolved in water and heated to a tempera- 
ture of 160-200° F. This treatment is fol- 
lowed by cold water and hot water rinses. 
Additional tanks, known as still tank units 
and containing cyanides or acids may also be 
used, with rinses following the treatment. 

In removing mineral oils, degreasing units 
of the three-compartment type, employing 
organic solvents such as carbon tetrachlo- 
ride, are frequently used. The work comes 
from these units clean and dry. Spiral con- 
veyors may be used to carry work through 
lines of tanks. 


Degree of Cleanliness Needed 


Work coated with soap or similar lubri- 
cating compounds can usually be cleaned 
sufficiently by immersion in hot water or by 
spraying with water before annealing. After 
annealing, which produces oxide or scale on 
the surface, these substances are removed 
by immersion in 5% sulphuric acid in water. 
The metal is then rinsed and dipped in 1 
ounce neutral soap to remove the last traces 
of acid and assist in the rinsing operation. 
Parts are then rinsed in cold and hot water. 
After passing through all operations, parts 





may be desired as clean finish, bright dip, 
bichromate dip, polished or plated. 

When parts are to be plated, chemically 
clean surfaces are necessary, and, where pos- 
sible, electric cleaning is used to aid the ac- 
tion of the cleaners. The action of the gases 
liberated at the surface of the work is similar 
to a mechanical scrubbing effect, actually 
pushing the dirt particles from the surface. 

A solution for bright dip can be prepared 
using the following proportions by volume: 


Sulphuric acid......... 60% 
DUNGEIG GOI. . we veceaced 30% 
Wee is ke ve cn ebicwe 10% 


1 ounce of hydrochloric acid is added for 
every 5 gallons of the solution. 

The proportions for a bichromate dip are: 
5% by volume of sulphuric acid; 2 to 5% 
by weight of sodium bichromate; water to 
make 1 gallon, 


Additional Considerations 


The following points may prove helpful 
in the selection of cleaners: 

The cleaner should be free rinsing. 

Oils and other materials should be re- 
moved without darkening the metal. 

Volatile solvents, such as carbon tetra- 
chloride, do not cause tarnishing, as may 
result with alkali cleaners; but they are 
considerably more expensive, and may not 
leave grease-free surfaces unless they are 
carefully used. 

Time in alkaline solutions should be as 
short as possible. 

Work should always be rinsed, preferably 
twice, after immersion or other treatment 
with chemical solutions. 

In the selection of a particular cleaner, it 
is advisable to consult sources of cleaning 
materials and profit by their suggestions. 
Frequently a combination of saponification 
and emulsification is needed, and can be ob- 
tained with cleaners designed for this purpose. 

It should also be noted that brass and 
copper do not require, and should not be 
subjected to, the strong alkalis used for iron 
and steel. Solutions that are too strongly 
alkaline may result in darkening, thus re- 
quiring further treatment of the work to 
restore the original color and luster. 

In planning production, it will prove ad- 
vantageous to give consideration to the kind 
of oil and grease used in manufacturing and 
polishing operations, with particular refer- 
ence to the ease with which they can subse- 
quently be removed with the cleaning equip- 
ment available or to be obtained. 















COPPER ALLOY BULLETIN 








ALLOYS OF COPPER 


This is the twenty-sixth of a series of 
articles on the properties and uses of 
copper alloys, and continues the subject 
of modifications of the copper-zinc alloys. 





ADDITIONS OF LEAD 
TO COPPER-ZINC ALLOYS 


So vital to industry are the leaded copper- 
zinc alloys that it is considered desirable to 
refer here to other published work on the 
machinability of these alloys. This is in 
addition to the recent discussion of this sub- 
ject in this column and also other more 
detailed reviews of these alloys in Coprer 
AtLoy Buttetin, November, 1940. 

Some years ago, Dr. Morris published 
in the A.I.M.M.E. a paper* showing the 
results of machinability tests on brass con- 
taining various quantities of lead. It also 
told of the effect of cold work on the 3% 
leaded alloys. The measure of machinability 
used was the power consumed by a cut of 
fixed depth made by a single tooth milling 
cutter of standard shape. 

Curves taken from Dr. Morris’ paper are 
shown. Fig. 1 illustrates the effect of lead 
content in copper-zinc alloys containing 
from 60.0% to 63.5% copper. The effect of 
the first %% of lead is much more pro- 
nounced in improving machinability than 
the further additions. It is for this reason 
that so many of the leaded alloys contain 
considerably less lead than the 3% usual 
in Free Cutting Rod. A very considerable 
improvement is brought about by the lesser 
quantities, and at the same time the manu- 
facturing difficulties are decreased. 

Fig. 2 indicates the desirability of machin- 
ing leaded alloys after some cold working. 
However, increases in cold working greater 
than about 30% do not result in greater 
machinability. 

*A.I.M.M.E.—Vol. 99, 1932, page 323. 








Bridgeport Phosphor 
Bronze Has Lasting 
Resilient Qualities 


Selection of the most suitable contact ma- 
terial for high tension electrical equipment 
is especially difficult, yet of great impor- 
tance to the manufacturer of outdoor 
switching apparatus that must withstand 
atmospheric corrosion over long periods of 
time with little or no maintenance. 

Bridgeport New Phosphor Bronze was 
chosen for this type of work by Delta-Star 
Electric Company. It was selected because 
it resists corrosion and season cracking while 
maintaining necessary lasting spring quali- 
ties at temperatures well above the practi- 
cal limits in switch operation. In addition, 
the exceptional workable qualities of Bridge- 
port New Phosphor Bronze enable it to be 
readily formed to varied shapes without 
structural injury or impairment of required 
spring characteristics, offering fabrication as 
well as service economies. 








Multi-finger, high pressure, button type contact 
switch made by Delta-Star with Bridgeport New 
Phosphor Bronze innerspring. 
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Fig. 2—Relation between unit cutting energy 
and degree of cold drawing. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











An optical centering device is reported to 
locate lines, edges or points to the exact center 
of the spindle shaft of any machine tool. The 
maker states that it is fast, accurate and is 
not subject to any human or mechanical error. 

(No. 240) 


An oil conditioner automatically sterilizes 
cutting oils and precipitates the entrained sedi- 
ment. This is said to mark a substantial im- 
provement over previous devices of this type 
because it eliminates attention on the part of 
an operator. (No. 241) 


A magnifying glass for visual inspection of 
flaws in materials is equipped with a 2X or 3X 
lens and a light weight housing containing one 
or a pair of electric lamps. (No. 242) 


A cutting tool for cutting-off service on lathes 
has a holder which disengages the blade if a 
jam should occur, it is reported, and also has 
a support which provides a chatter-eliminating 
solid seat. (No. 243) 


A bench center for inspecting a variety of 
small work up to 6'2-inch diameter by 18 
inches long is said to provide an accurate, rapid 
method for inspecting cylindrical and circular 
pieces. Standard and other types of indicators 
are quickly attached. (No. 244) 


A free wheeling clutch takes the place of a 
ratchet in feed mechanisms that require meas- 
ured, non-reversing operation. Power is trans- 
mitted through a set of gear-actuated, positive 
cams. These are said to maintain light contact 
while the drive is idling or free wheeling. They 
grip without lost motion when torque is ap- 
plied, yet have no tendency to lock, so release 
is without drag, the maker states. (No. 245) 

A fastener of sheet metal parts, designed 
originally to secure the cowl sheet and other 
parts in place on an airplane, is said to be 
valuable for many applications where one metal 
sheet is to be held to another in an arrangement 
which requires frequent removal. (No. 246) 


A burring machine is reported to be capable 
of production speeds up to 1200 pieces per hour. 
This horizontal spindle equipment reams, burrs, 
faces, threads and hones tubing and rods. 

(No. 247) 


A portable acetylene generator delivers 30 
cu. ft. per hour and is suitable for welding 
metal up to %-inch thick and for cutting steel 
up to 5 inches thick. (No. 248) 


A belt lacer said to be the first portable 
lacer which can exert a pressure as high as 
30,000 Ibs. This permits embedding the belt 
hooks flush with the belt surface and clinching 
the points. (No. 249) 


This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
Further information on any of them may 
be obtained by writing Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other source. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS— 
Brass, bronze, copper, Duronze,* 
for stamping, deep drawing, forming 
and spinning. 
CONDENSER, HEAT EX- 
CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— 
For steam surface condensers, heat ex- 
changers, oil refineries, and process 
industries. 

*Trade-name. 


PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
High-strength bronze trolley, messen- 
ger wire and cable. 

WELDING ROD—For repairing 
cast iron and steel, fabricat- 
ing silicon bronze tanks. 


LEDRITE* ROD—For 
making automatic screw ma- 
chine products. 


plumbing, 
piping. 


an 


“Bridgep rt” 


Established 1865 


COPPER WATER TUBE — For 
i heating, underground WI 


DURONZE ALLOYS — High- 
strength silicon bronzes for cor- 
rosion-resistant connectors, 
marine hardware; hot rolled 
sheets for tanks, boilers, 
heaters, flues, ducts flashings. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
RE — For cap and machine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 
FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 
—Engineering staff, special) equipment 
for making parts or complete items. 
BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
‘*Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under- 
ground and industrial services, 






























synchronous motors, generators 
and condensers. Each exciter con- 
sists of a differential amplifier for 
controlling the excitation on direct 
current motors and generators to 
give constant voltage, current, 
speed or tension. 


Booster Heaters 


@ H. O. Swoboda Inc., 178 Thir- 
teenth street, New Brighton, Pa., 
announces production of a new line 
of Falcon electric immersion type 
booster heaters for maintaining and 
increasing temperatures of a wide 
range of materials. These are avail- 
able in capacities ranging from 10 
to as much as 1000 kilowatt. Con- 
sisting of spirally coiled heater 
strips arranged to form a compact 
unit, each heater is installed in a 
sealed tank built in the pipe line 
between storage vessel and coat- 
ing or saturating tank. Uniform 





temperature is maintained by 
means of automatic controls, either 
thermostat or pyrometer’ with 
thermocouple. In _ operation, the 
bare electric coils are immersed in 
the material to be heated. Due to 
the large surface area of the heat- 
ing elements, no temperature gra- 
dient is set up between heater and 
material. The booster heater can 
be furnished in numerous sizes and 
heat capacities according to speci- 
fications. 


Water Heater 


@ Johnson Corp., Three Rivers, 
Mich., announces a new all steel 
Instant water heater for heating 
water and other liquids with steam. 
It can be hooked up to high pres- 
sure steam lines without use of re- 
ducing valves. The unit consists 
of an outer shell of heavy wrought 
steel pipe with two _ concentric 
smaller pipes centered within, This 
forms a steam chamber between 
the outer wall of the smaller pipe 
and the inner wall of the sur- 
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rounding pipe. Water is admitted 
to the central pipe, where it en- 
counters a spiral baffle which cre- 
ates turbulence and also increases 
the length of travel in contact with 
the heated wall. The water then 
returns back to the outlet through 
the outer chamber, where another 
spiral baffle multiplies its length 
of travel and velocity along the 
surface of the hot steam cham- 
ber. This design is said to achieve 
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a high rate of heat transfer. It 
will withstand steam pressures as 
high as 150 pounds in standard 
types. The close cast iron heads 
are easily removable so the heater 
can be quickly disassembled for 
inspection or cleaning. In addition 
to the steam inlet, and water in- 
let and outlet, two drains are pro- 
vided—one for water, one for con- 
densate, 


CONDENSATE & 


Ammonia Dissociator 


@ Drever Co., 748 East Venango 
street, Philadelphia, has introduced 
a new ammonia dissociator which 
provides a protective atmosphere for 
metal treating furnaces. The com- 
position of its dissociated gas is 75 
per cent hydrogen and 25 per cent 
nitrogen, by volume, with a dew 
point less than 55 degrees Cent. The 
unit is an electrically heated, verti- 
cal cylindrical furnace, refractory 
lined and surrounded by heat in- 
sulating material encased in a fab- 
ricated steel shell, supported on cast 
iron legs. The heating elements 
are rugged nickel-chromium ribbon 








with low resistance terminals ex- 
tending through the wall in insulat- 
ing refractory terminal bushings. 
Two additional bushings protrude 
through the wall for thermocouple 
and temperature limit fuse. A heat 
exchanger is mounted on the side 
of the unit. The power supplied is 
controlled by a magnetically oper- 
ated contactor, governed in accord- 
ance with the temperature require- 
ments. The temperature is deter- 








mined by an indicating type pyrom- 
eter, having its control circuit con- 
nected in series with the tempera- 
ture limit fuse. All pressure gages, 
pyrometer and visual rotameter are 
mounted on a separate panel. 


Bronze Bearings 


@ Keystone Carbon Co., 1935 State 
street, Saint Marys, Pa., has de- 
veloped several new shapes and 
sizes for its line of Selflube porous 
bronze bearings. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows top and bot- 
tom views of one of these new de- 
signs. The bearings are made from 
powdered alloys, which are molded 
to size, baked, and finally quenched 
in oil. They have an average poros- 
ity of 35 per cent, enabling them to 








store a large amount of oil. They 
also have tensile strength of over 
35,000 pounds per square inch, 
making them suitable for carrying 
maximum loads without distorting 
or breaking. 


Transmitting System 


@ Brown Instrument Co., Wayne 
and Roberts avenues, Philadelphia, 
announces a differential New-Matic 
transmitting system which meas- 
ures differences in temperatures, 
flows, levels and pressures. It con- 
sists of two measuring elements 
equipped with pneumatic transmit- 
ters, each of which delivers an air 
pressure proportional to measured 
variable, and a differential pressure 
detector employing a mercury 
filled U-tube and a float actuating 
a recording or indicating pointer. 

The two transmitters may be as 
much as 500 feet apart, yet indica- 
tions will only lag 20 seconds for 
full scale movement. The actual 
values of either or both of the 
measured variables also may be re- 
corded on the chart of the differen- 
tial pressure detector. 

This system is useful for many 
applications such as_ controlling, 
and indicating or recording: dif- 
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ference in inlet and outlet tempera- 
ture on feed water heaters, con- 
densers, air preheaters and heat ex- 
changers. Difference in inlet and 
outlet temperatures on bearings, lu- 
brication systems on turbines, diesel 
engines and rolling mills; and dif- 
ference in wet and dry bulb tem- 
peratures (combined with the dry 
bulb recora). 


Tool Cabinet 


@ Plomb Tool Co., 2209 Santa Fe 
avenue, announces the Wheel 
About—a mobile tool cabinet built 
on the principle of the “add-a-shelf” 
book case. It consists of a roller 
cabinet, on top of which may be 
mounted, the master tool chest. 
The assembly permits moving the 
complete tool set from job to job, 
or permits removal of either the 
upper or lower tool chest for use 
on outside jobs. The master tool 
chest has four drawers operating 
on roller slides, Top lifts up, and 





it has clips for holding speeders. 
Its lock and key are identical with 
lower unit. The complete unit 
measures 44 by 27 inches. 


Automatic Spray for 
Graphite Lubricants 


@Paasche Airbrush Co., 1909 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago, has placed 
on the market automatic spray type 
lubricating devices for use with lu- 
brications containing dispersions of 
colloidal graphite. They are de- 
signed to spray the lubricant on 
working surfaces automatically, and 
are provided with a universal mount- 
ing making it possible to adjust the 
lubricator to any desired position. 


A feature of the air-operated air- 
brushes is that the pistons control- 
ling the spraying action can be start- 
ed and stopped virtually instantane- 
ously. Furthermore, the design al- 
lows intermittent operations as high 
as 150 shots per minute. The units 
operate on a minimum of 35 pounds 
air pressure. A double action valve 
allows air to be discharged ° before 
the fluid needle valve is opened and 
air remains on until after the fluid 
needle seats. 

Seating of the fluid needle is posi- 
tive, sealing the lubricant in so well 
that it can be retained in the gun 
and fluid line indefinitely without 
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congealing. The airbrushes can be 
supplied with any one of three sizes 
of fluid assemblies for light, average 
or fast application, and with various 
sizes of multipleheads. The latter 
are adjustable for fan or cone spray. 


Heavy Duty Wrench 


G&G J. H. Williams & Co., 225 Lafay- 
ette street, New York, have placed 
on the market a new striking face 
box Superrench particularly adapted 
work 


for heavy in close-quarters 





where large nuts must be set up 
tight or “frozen” nuts loosened. 
Available in ten sizes with 12-point 
openings—11/16 to 2% inches, for 
United States standard nuts % to 
1% inches—it is drop-forged from 
chromium-molybdenum steel, heat- 
treated to withstand shock loads. 


Wet Grinders 


@ Standard Electrical Tool Co., 
1932 West Eighth street, Cincin- 
nati, has introduced a line of 12 
and 14-inch heavy duty’ wet 
grinders. Each unit consists of 
wet grinding hood with integral 
splash bowl and adjustable work 
rest. Each guard is provided with 
a valve for controlling the flow of 
water, adjustable nozzle and suit- 
able piping. Bottom of guard 
trough is fitted with hose connec- 
tion for gravity return of water to 
the tank. A motor-driven 10-gal- 
lon per minute pump with tank 
is secured to the back of pedestal 
with suitable piping provided for 





carrying the water to each guard. 
Both the grinder and pump motor 
are operated _ simultaneously 
through a push _ button = safety 
starter. This machine is_ also 





available as a combination wet and 
dry grinder. 


Inspection and 
Registration Control 


@ Photoswitch Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., announces a new type A80 
photoelectric inspection and regis- 
tration control for accurately con- 
trolling or inspecting cutting and 
printing operations on cellophane, 
paper, cloth, tin and metalfoil. It 
also is used for detecting presence 
and absence of labels on cans and 
the proper location of labels on 
goods and other similar applica- 
tions. All of its amplifying tubes 
are of the vacuum type. The unit 
observes registration marks from 
penetration of reflection from 
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opaque materials. An impulse of 
as short a duration as 0.001 second 
can be detected by the control and 
converted into a controlling opera- 
tion. 


Vibration Insulators 


@ B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., has 
placed on the market three new Vi- 
bro-Insulators designed to dampen 
vibration and noise in machinery. 
Consisting of rubber and metal, the 
devices are listed as types 14, 33 and 
36. The first is recommended for a 
load in vertical shear of 80 pounds 
per square inch, deflection in shear 
of one inch at a loading of 80 
pounds, and minimum disturbing 
frequency at this deflection 470 per 
minute. It also is supplied with the 
rubber in compression, by placing 
the metals in a horizontal position. 
The maximum recommended load 
under compression is 250 pounds per 
inch. 

In type 33 the rubber is applied 
only in compression, with the maxi- 
mum loading 150. pounds and deflec- 
tion at that point 5/32-inch, with the 
minimum disturbing frequency at 
that deflection 1200 per minute. Type 
36 is best adapted for work with the 
rubber in compression, although it 
can also be applied in shear. 
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Making Cannon 
(Concluded from Page 60) 


This gage consists of three points 
extending through a suitable head 
and inclined to one another at 120 
degrees, the length of the points, 
of course, being suited to the di- 
ameter of the cylinder -being meas- 
ured. This head is mounted on the 
end of a light tube within which 
lies a cone of low apex angle which 
bears against the bases of the 
“points”, springs being employed 
to maintain contact. The use of a 
vernier near the handle of the tube 
and connected to the cone by a rod 
enables the operator to determine 
the amount by which the bore of the 
cylinder departs from that of a 
standard ring. In operation two 
readings are taken, the first with 
one leg of the star vertically up and 


the second vertically down, thus 
checking six points. 
Progressive Shrinkage: The sev- 


eral parts of the built-up gun having 
been made ready, they are now as- 
sembled in the shrinkage pit; or 
perhaps it is a question of insertion 
of a new liner as happened to be 
the case on the occasion of the 
writer’s visit. Liner insertion is 
carried out somewhat as follows: 
First the gun is heated in the fur- 
nace to a temperature around 600 
degrees Fahr. The liner, having 
previously been fitted with a water- 
tight muzzle plug, is suspended 
from the crane and filled with water 
to avoid undue absorption of heat 
and consequent expansion while 
being lowered into position in the 
gun. After removal of the center 
section of the furnace top, the liner 
is carefully centered over the bore 
of the gun and then slowly lowered 
until it is seated. A holding down 
yoke and hydraulic jack then are 
applied to hold the liner against 
the shoulder in the tube during 
cooling. 

Not only diametral but longitudi- 
nal expansion took place when the 
gun was heated. Thus _ relative 
movement takes place as the liner 
is permitted to warm up to gun 
temperature as the gun cools. There- 
fore, if the liner were permitted to 
engage the tube indifferently, se- 
vere longitudinal strains would be 
set up. To prevent this, the water 
level in the liner is lowered on a 
predetermined time schedule by 
opening flap valves in the central 
stand pipe one after another all 
the way down. Thus the upper sec- 
tion seizes first, and thereafter the 
rest of the liner seizes progressively 
toward the muzzle. 


Liners are removed in similar 
fashion. For this purpose the worn 
‘liner has a thread cut in it and a 
plug with hose attached. The muz- 
zle is then plugged and water cir- 
culated while the rest of the gun 
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is being heated up. This process 
may take some 24 to 36 hours, de- 
pending on the gun size. Tem- 
peratures used in relining opera- 
tions are about 600 degrees Fahr. 
at the muzzle and 550 at the breech, 
the liner during removal being un- 
seated by hydraulic jacks and lifted 
clear by a crane. Fig. 3 shows a 


partly assembled gun of large 
caliber being lowered into’ the 
shrinkage pit, which is 102 feet 


deep. This means overhead clear- 
ance must also be at least 102 feet. 

Finally we come to a series of 
finishing operations to which refer- 
ence already has been made in this 
and in previous articles in this 
series. 


8500-Part Assembly 


(Concluded from Page 72) 


racks equipped with rollers designed 
especially for transporting super- 
charger sections to the assembly 
line. Notice that the shelves are re- 
movable. Various racks of similar 
design are employed to make parts 
readily available at the other as- 
sembly stations. 

Heavy parts such as the crank- 
case sections are stored and moved 
about on wood-faced steel skids such 
as that shown in Fig. 11 with either 
handlift trucks or power trucks be- 
ing used to transport them about the 
plant. 

The steel pallets are all faced 
with wood to assure that none of 
the parts will be damaged by con- 
tacting the top of the skid. 


Completing assembly of 8500 parts 
in a complicated precision product 
such as the Cyclone 14 double-row 
engine is dependent upon a steady 
flow of material to the assembly line 
as well as upon a carefully planned 
procedure in assembling. Actual 
production of a completed assembly 
every 24 minutes shows what has 
been done in this plant in the de- 
velopment of efficient handling 
methods. 


Plating Process Gives 
Smooth Copper Deposits 


@ United Chromium Inc., 51 East 
Forty-second street, New York, an- 
nounces a new Unichrome alkaline 
copper process which gives a fine- 
grained, smooth copper’ deposit. 
The bath in the process is easily 
handled and consists of a mildly 
alkaline bivalent copper solution, 
operated at a pH of about 8.5 elec- 
trometric. It is operated at mod- 
erate temperatures from about 
100 to 140 degrees Fahr. Current 
densities from 20 to 40 amperes 
per square foot at a tank voltage 
of 1 to 2 volts are normally used. 
Time of plating, however, depends 
on thickness required and current 
density used. 
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CARGO HANDLING, 
CLOSE STOWING, 


V/ TAL WOW! 














Old hulls can be made to hold 
more if stevedores can be given 
greater stowage freedom. Sail- 
ings can be advanced by hours 
if loads inside the hull can be 
mechanically handled. 


In this barge, maximum loads 
are being carried, sailing times 
advanced because this Reading 
Unit was installed. Even today, 
units like this can be obtained 
fairly quickly. An underhung, 
hand-powered traveling crane 
combined with a 3,000-pound 
multiple gear Reading Chain 
Hoist from stock was used. 


The installation permits maximum 
head room and complete flex- 
ibility of load placement. Fewer 
men required. Greater safety. 
Could you apply the same set- 
up to increase storage facilities 
in your plant? 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORP. 
READING, PA. 
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Chain Hoists, Electric’ Hoists, 
Cranes and Monorails 









Steel Plant Lighting 


(Concluded from Page 67) 


for. The distribution of light from 
a fluorescent unit is similar to an 
RLM reflector and is not suitable 
for high bays. Also the intercep- 
tion factor is greater for a fluores- 
cent installation because the con- 
tribution at high angles is of greater 
magnitude. 

Table II shows a comparison of 
cost between mercury, incandescent 
and fluorescent lighting for a high 
bay. 

Localized lighting on the machine 
is used to good advantage to secure 
a higher footcandle value at impor- 
tant parts of production. Often in- 
terception of machine parts is un- 
usually great and the most economi- 
cal solution is to use locally applied 
light. Illumination on vertical sur- 
faces is approximately one-half of 
the horizontal surface value and is 
subject to unusually heavy intercep- 
tion loss, and candlepower value at 
high angles does not help matters 
due to interception loss. Where 
high footcandle values are required 
on vertical surfaces such as rolls, 
gages, dials, etc., localized illumina- 
tion should be resorted to. Fig. 3 
shows an example of how both hori- 
zontal and vertical footcandles may 
be augmented by an application of 
localized lighting on the machine. 
Care should be taken however not 
to allow any localized lighting equip- 
ment to interfere with the free op- 
eration of the crane. 


Another application of local light- 
ing is the use of crane lights mount- 
ed along the catwalk of the crane to 
give plus lighting directly under the 
crane and to compensate for the in- 
terception of over crane lights by 
the crane. A new crane light that 


*The author would appreciate receiving 
from steel mill electrical departments il- 


lumination measurements on new con- 
struction, type of reflector, lamp size, 
spacing, mounting height and actual 


measured footcandles in the work, hori- 
zontal or vertical as the work requires. 


is now in general use in the steel 
mills is shown in Fig. 7. 


In any industry good practice is 
represented by the average of the 
newer modern plants. With this in 
mind a lighting survey was made of 
the following new steel mills:* 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Youngs- 


town, O. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Homestead, 


a. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Braddock, 
Pé 


a. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Gary, Ind. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Clairton, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., S. Chicago, 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Buffalo. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit. 

T. C. I. & R. R., Birmingham, Ala. 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland. 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, O. 


The illumination for the various 
departments is shown in Table III. 
The footcandles shown are actual 
measured values and include vary- 
ing degrees of depreciation and in- 
terception. These actual working 
values can be used as a guide to 
good practice on future jobs. The 
watts per square foot of floor area 
method of calculations, which in- 
cludes depreciation and interception 
losses, or the other methods of cal- 
culation with depreciation and in- 
terception losses deducted can be 
used to find the wattage required 
to produce the illumination values 
shown in Table III. 


The walkways, roadways and 
boundary fence are lighted for safe- 
ty, convenience and protection. Dur- 
ing the present national emergency 
the protective angle has gained in 
importance due to the possibility of 
sabotage. 

Walkways, and roadways are 
lighted by asymmetric refractor units 
with 500-watt multiple lamps spaced 
on approximately 150-foot centers. 
These are mounted on_ brackets 
fastened to building sides or poles 
at a height of 25 feet above the 
ground. It is customary to equip 
these lights with disconnecting 
hangers to facilitate maintenance. 





Table Ifl—Actual Footcandles in the Newer Steel Mills 


Location 
Assorting 
Blue annealing 
Box annealing 
Chipping ...... 
Continuous pickler 
+. ore 
Cold mill finishing ; 
Furnace building, slabs 
Galvanizing Tore 
I ae eee 
Hot strip finishing 
Hot strip runout 
Motor room ‘ 
Processing hot strip 
Reheating furnace 
Roll shop 
Storage ce he 
Shear building 
Slab delivery 
Shop .. 
Skelp mill 
Transfer 
Temper mill 
Warehouse 


No. of Jobs 
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The boundary fence is lighted by 
asymmetric refractor units with 500- 
watt multiple or 10,000 lumen 20- 
ampere series lamps spaced on 150- 
foot centers and mounted on poles 
25 feet above the ground. The pole 
is set back 4 feet inside the fence 
line and a 4-foot bracket is used to 
bring the light directly over the 
fence. See Fig. 8. The illumination 
is 0.25-footcandles or 10 times full 
moonlight. This is the same specifi- 
cation that is used on the new na- 
tional defense plants. 


To Conduct Specialized 
Courses in Metallurgy 


®@ Specialized courses in electro- 
plating and metallurgy will be of- 
fered by the Institute of Electro- 
chemistry and Metallurgy, 59 East 
Fourth street, New York, during 
the remainder of this year and all 
of next year. According to the in- 
stitute’s announcement, registra- 
tion for the fall term will take 
place Sept. 15 to 19, with the first 
class meeting Sept. 23. 

Electroplating I, metallurgy I, 
research I and industrial micro- 
scopy I are the courses being of- 
fered this fall. A correspondence 
course also is being offered to men 
outside the New York area. Full 
information regarding the classes 
and the correspondence courses 
may be obtained by addressing Dr. 
Cc. B. F. Young, box 292, Flushing, 
m2. . 


New Compound 
Eliminates Weld Spatter 


@ A neat welded job, free from 
spatter, is possible with the applica- 
tion of Anti-Spatter, a product re- 
cently introduced by Thompson & 
Co., P. O. box 6757, Pittsburgh. It 
enables spatter to be brushed off 
readily and is furnished for jobs 
that are to be pickled, and also for 
use where the work is to be painted 
over. The compound can either be 
sprayed or painted on the area to 
be welded. It does not interfere 
with the solidity of the weld, and 
being combustible it can readily be 
burned off. 


Hand Cream Forms 
Protective Covering 


g@ A water soluble hand cream that 
acts as an invisible glove, guarding 
the hands from grease, paint, ink 
and other matter is reported by Mitts 
Mfg. Co., 367 East Forty-fifth street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It is applied to the 
skin before starting work and dries 
quickly. 

Besides making it easy to keep the 
hands clean, the product protects 
the hands from irritating materials 
which cause industrial skin trouble. 


STEEL 












Steel Priority Brings 


Confusion to Market 


Scarcity of steel for civilian use may prove 
temporary. Government cracks down on scrap. 


Production continued through 


@ BREAKING precedent of many years, steelmaking 
units generally are operating through Labor Day, 
though some finishing capacity will be idle. This ac- 
tion attests clearly appreciation of necessity for full 
production, since Labor Day has been a “sacred” holi- 
day. One effect will be to assure consumers that every 
effort is being made to provide for their needs. 


Great confusion exists as to application of full pri- 
ority on steel, which goes into effect today. Reclassifi- 
cation of orders to conform to the new situation is 
going forward as rapidly as possible but is far from 
completed. It appears definitely that defense will ab- 
sorb so much tonnage on high priorities that civilian 
consumers will have little chance to obtain shipments 
for some time. 

Some steelmakers, after study of the priority order 
and observation of its preliminary workings, believe 
it will clear the situation materially. They expect civ- 
ilian supplies will be severely restricted for perhaps 
60 days and after that be in better position than dur- 
ing the past few months, with more steel available for 
such use. Application of Form PD-73 is expected to 
ration steel more equitably than formerly. 


Many consumers have sent in orders without neces- 
sary forms attached and in other cases not fully exe- 
cuted. These orders must be sent back. Consumers 
covered far in advance have failed to file Form PD-73 
and have been notified of the requirement. 


Mill difficulty varies with the proportion of defense 
business on books. Makers of special steels find dis- 
tribution relatively easy as practically all their pro- 
duction goes to defense. Mills making a wide variety 
of common steel have heavy orders from customers 
in the H class and difficulty is being experienced in 
deciding how much of this tonnage can be released. 

Consumers without defense or essential civilian busi- 
ness, who have been able to get by until now, face 
the necessity of obtaining prime contracts or subcon- 
tracts carrying priority. Probably considerable delay 
in switching to defense work will result in dislocation 
of labor, at least temporarily. 

A shift in demand for shapes and plates is evident as 
plant construction nears completion and production gets 
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under way. The accent is shifting from building ma- 
terial to steel for fabrication in the new plants, a trend 
to be intensified in the future. 

Outlook for pig iron for use outside defense work is 
dark, although possession of large stocks by some con- 
sumers has been revealed by reports to OPM and this 
may bring adjustment to relieve needs of other melters 
less happily situated. 

Notice that ceiling prices on scrap will be enforced 
after today by application of full government powers 
is the outcome of a conference with suppliers and 
consumers last week. This results from widespread 
disregard of price schedules in the effort to obtain 
larger supplies in the present period of scarcity. 

Exports of steel and iron products in June fell off 
for the fourteenth consecutive month. Excluding 
scrap, shipments totaled only 398,667 gross tons, com- 
pared with 617,181 tons a year ago. However, exports 
for first half, at 3,016,668 tons, is somewhat above 2,- 
764,943 tons shipped in first half last year. 


Production of automobiles continues at a high rate, 
39,965 units being made last week, compared with 45,- 
525 the preceding week and 27,645 the corresponding 
week last year. 

Ingot production last week gained %2-point over the 
revised rate of the preceding week, to 96% per cent. 
Birmingham, Ala., showed an increase of 5 points to 
95 per cent and Wheeling 1 point to 93 per cent. The 
remainder were unchanged; Chicago, 101% ; Cincinnati, 
88; St. Louis, 98; Eastern Pennsylvania, 95%; Buf- 
talo, 93; Pittsburgh, 100; New England, 90; Detroit, 
92; Cleveland, 93; Youngstown, 98. 


Revision of steelmaking capacity figures by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute from 84,152,000 net 
tons, the base during first half, to 86,148,000 tons as 
of June 30, the base for second half, has had the 
effect of reducing the per cent of capacity operated 
about two points. Rates have been revised from the 
beginning of July to give effect to the new base. 


Composites are unchanged, prices being frozen at 
OPACS levels. Finished steel composite is $56.60, iron 
and steel $38.15 and steelworks scrap $19.16. 








Defense orders crowd out civ- 


Ceiling on scrap to be enforced 






COMPOSITE 


Aug. 30 
Iron and Steel $38.15 
Finished Steel 56.60 
Steelworks Scrap.. 19.16 


Iron £ and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, 
and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 


alloy steel, hot strip, 


pipe, rails, 
tin plate, pipe. 


hot strip, nails, 


Aug. 23 Aug. 16 
$38.15 $38.15 
56.60 56.60 
19.16 19.16 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
July, 1941 May, 1941 

$38.15 $38.15 

56.60 56.60 

19.16 19.16 





MARKET AVERAGES 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Aug., 1940 Aug., 1936 

$37.70 $33.88 

56.60 53.40 

18.71 14.66 


sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
Finished Steel Composite: —Plates, shapes, bars, 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


a ; Aug. 30, July May Aug. . Aug. 30, July May Aug. 
Finished Material 1941 1941 1941 1940 Pig Iron 1941 1941 1941 1940 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .. 2.15¢ 2.15c 2.15c 2.15¢c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ...... $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $24.34 
Steel bars, Chicago ‘ 2.15 2.15 215 2.15 Basic, Valley ........ 23.50 23.50 23.50 22.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 25.34 25.34 25.34 24.34 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 24.69 24.69 23.69 
Shapes, Philadelphia .......... 2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago yy SS 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham .... 20.38 20.38 20.38 19.38 
oo eg. ene 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati... 24.06 24.06 24.06 23.06 
Plates, Philadelphia .......... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 26.215 26.215 26.215 25.215 
Plates, Chicago nanaed bw ee) Ce 2.10 2.10 2.10 DOMseOe, WRENOF ccc k see cse 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago .......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh... 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.34 31.34 31.09 30.34 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh. 24.19 2419 2419 23.17 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary ........ 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 125.33 125.33 125.33 125.33 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary ...... 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv. Gary ...... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Scrap 

. > « ; 9 
Bright bess. basic wire, Pitts... 2.60 260 260 260 Heavy melting steel, Pitts. ... $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $18.75 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. .. $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 H It. steel. No. 2. E. P 17.75 17.75 17.75 18.35 

‘e nails, Pittsburgh .......... 2.55 255 255 2.55 Bee Ses, Ses, SO, SS FB.. ee. Bote eae om 
Wire nails, Heavy melting steel, Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.10 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 22.25 22.25 22.25 22.00 
Semifinished Material No. 1 Cast, Chicago 20.00 21.50 21.50 16.75 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.25 $6.25 $5.70 $4.75 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens Tian ota 6.30 5.75 
Wire rods No. 5 to s-inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. .. 12.25 12.25 12.25 11.25 
STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. mill, carloads. ” 
} Cleveland, Youngstown, town, base, 1 ton and .76-1.00 Carbon ....... 6.15¢ 
Sheets, Strip Middletown, 20 gage, over, 12 inches wide and Over 1.00 Carbon ........ 8.35¢ 
Hot-Rolled Sheets Eas Seo has nie cs Ge 3.35¢ SSE NGS hy ann eee 2.10¢ : 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Granite City, base... 3.45c Detroit, del. ............ 2.20ec Tin, Terne Plate 

Cleveland, Birmingham, PAGO POPE oko dies 4:00c Pacific ports ............ 2.75c Tin Plate 

Buffalo, Youngstown, 

Sparrows Point, Middle- weiner: nian a Colh-Rettes Strip Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

SO: OG ks ose cin e'es 2.10c Deliv. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 100-lb. base box....... $5.00 
Granite City base ....... 2.20c Mahon- Youngstown, 0.25 car- Granite Ce ...cis 55 $5.10 
Detroit, Gel... .scccescss 2.20¢ Pitts- Pa- Gran- ing oe 2.80¢c Tin Mill Black Plate 
Pacific ports ig 2.65¢ bee cite Bana Med CUOMO. DARE. cases 2.90c Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

Cold-Rolled Sheets Field gr. 3200 3.95¢ 3,300 3.2750 Worcester, base ......... co base 29 gage and lighter 3.05c 
pittsburgh, Chicago, Armat. 3.55¢ 4.30c 3.65¢ 3.625c Detroit, del, .......,..::; 2.90c Granite City ............ 3.15¢ 

Cleveland, Gary, Buf- Elect 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ 4.125¢ Pacific ports, boxed...... 4.05¢ 

: , sis id. P pee = Commodity C.R. Strip Long Ternes 

falo, Youngstown, Mid Motor 4.95¢ 5.70c 5.05¢ 5.025¢ 1 and , 

dletown, base . 3.05¢ Dynamo 5.65¢c 6.40c 5.75¢ 5.725c Pittsburgh, Cleve land, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
nontanl “ty . y : Youngstown, base 3 No. 24 unassorted 3.80e 
Granite City, base....... 3.15¢ Transformer ~ 

anni 5 tons and over......... 2.95¢ Manufacturing Ternes 
Detroit, del. - 815¢ 72... 6.15¢ 6.90c ..... 6.225¢ w 5 

3.70 iy 7 “ orcester, base ......... 3.35¢c Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Pacific ports .. coe-> GIVE 8§€65 ... 7.15¢ 7:90c ..... 7.225¢ aadiiunan . Gees $4.30 

Galvanized Sheets, No, 24 58 ... 7.65¢ 8.40c ..... 7.725¢ Cold-Finished Spring Steel Granite city Sapa eaa0 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 52 ... 8.45c 9.20c KFT. 5 

Birmingham Buffalo r ’ Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Roofing Ternes 

Youngstown, Sparrows ‘Hot-Rolled Strip base; add 20 cents for Pittsburgh base per package 

Point, Middletown, base 3.50c Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Worcester. 112 sheets 20 x 28 in., 

so , Cleveland, Birmingham 26-50 Carbon .......... 2.80¢ ti 
Granite City, base....... 3.60c , ’ £0" coating L.C. 
Pacific ports eo i Youngstown, Middle- Bist. SHRTOOR: oe ass 4.30¢ §-lb....$12.00 25-lb....$16.00 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets : ; 15-lb.... 14.00  30-Ib.... 17.25 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Chromium-Nickel Steels 20-lb.... 15.00 40-lb.... 19.50 
Birmingham, 29 gage, 
per square Sercaeeee 3.31¢ Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. tole Steel Plate 
Ouivers Cues Clad Pittsburgh 2.1Ue 
phi a a ong cary 0 EEA ee 302 303 304 304 New York, del. ..... .2.29¢-2.54¢ 
mat corrugated copper Ras ah os waa a Anke Apes 24.00 26.00 25.00 ..+»+ Philadelphia, del. |... 2.15¢ 
alloy ’ 3.60 SES SAI a ee eg sae 27.00 29.00 29.00 *18.00 Boston, delivered. . . .2.42c-2.57¢ 
Copper et eae ai laee es: 3.90¢ See ry rs eee 34.00 36.00 36.00 19.00 Buffalo, delivered 2.33¢ 
Pure iron 3.95¢ H. R. strip 21.50 27.00 23.50 wees Chicago or Gary 2.10¢ 
ine-coate oS eee lit be EY Sad hs pik See 28.00 33.00 30.00 fe enn ee en 2.10¢ 
Zine-coated, hot-dipped, . : 
heat-treated, No. 24, ight C . S Is Birmingham : 2.10¢ 

Pittsburgh ” 4.250 Straight Chromium Stee Coatesville, Pa. ... .2.10c-2.35¢ 

Enameling Sheets Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. Sparrows Point, Md. .2.10c-2.35¢ 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Man. Cots kioss 410 416 430 442 446 oe Del. ..... ane 

Cleveland, Youngstown, ES 18.50 19.00 19.00 22.50 27.50 arco Sledad aah ditats ane 

Middletown, 10 gage, Tee 21.50 22.00 22.00 25.50 30.50. Guif ports ............ 2.45¢ 

base | ae arent ae. See | ee. «ane. Sag SPR Const ports ...- Sate 
Granite City, base 5 ey ee | ee 17.00 18.25 17.50 24.00 35.00 Steel Floor Plates 
Pacific ports CO ee ee ee ee 22.00 23.50 22.50 32.00 RO FARCBOUTG |. se se Sees 3.35¢c 
Pittsburgh, Chic ago, ‘Gary, *Includes annealing and pickling. SM Sse issn hrs ot a 3.35¢c 

FSTEEL 
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Gulf ports 
Pacific Coast ports 


Structural Shapes 


Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.21 ec 


Now Tork, del......... 2.27¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.41¢c 
ES ea 2.10¢c 
a hare win ee 2.10¢c 
Ciavetand, Gel... aks. 2.30¢ 
OS ae ee 2.10¢c 
IRS, cies 0's sh%'9 6 88 2.45¢c 
DTT OINOMAT «ww 8. occas 2.10c 
OR. Oe eee 2.34¢c 
Pacific Coast ports 2.75¢ 


Bars 
Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Birm., base 20 
tons one size.......... 2.15¢ 
ee eee re 2.25¢ 
peew work, Gel.’ ......06. 2.49¢c 
a” a 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.47¢ 
Gir Ports, Goch. ....... 2.50c 

All-rail, Houston from 
BiMINSROM . ok. es 2.59¢ 
Pac. ports, dock . 2.80c 
All-rail from Chicago.. 3.25c¢ 

Rail Steel Bars 

Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Birm., base 
ey A Gh, BAR RSS o o'5.0 2.15¢ 
oa | 2.25¢c 
dy EE.” a 2.49¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.47¢ 
Gulf ports, dock .. 250e 

All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59c 
PRR: OOPCR COCK  . soi sic a 2.80c 
All-rail from Chicago.. 3.25c 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Can- 
ton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons 


So ea ores 2.70c 
aR emerge Gera 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
a 0.35 lh) 0.70 
S100. 606s 0.75 3200..... 1.35 
Bo00..... 1.70 S300. .... 3.80 
ae0....... 2.55 | 3.20 
MO Ase BEOS oc cesses 0.55 
4600 0.20-0.30 Mo.; 1.50- 

LY errr re 1.20 
eM WORE Cots. cece ses 0.45 
eee? ope. TIAUS.... .c nncces 0.15 
bo”. eee 1.20 
aU er, TAMA cic ctccene 0.85 
Sats AE, ne sas be ace oe 0.85 
WB ie ER 0.15 
9200 Spr. rounds, squares 0.40 
T 1300, Mn, mean 1.51-2.00 0.10 
Do., carbon under 0.20 

Ns a a's os Soe od 0.35 

Cold-Finished Carbon Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, base 

20,000-39,999 lbs. ..... 2.65c 
ete ee re 2.70c 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c 
ea eres 3.45¢c 
Galveston, add $0.25; Pacific 

Coast, $0.50. 

Turned, Ground Shafting 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, base 

(not including turning, 


grinding, polishing ex- 
NE a3 tre ag elas BAN 2.65¢ 
IEE xi kta he <.bn ee te S a 2.70c 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birm., Spar- 


rows Point, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, base..... 2.15¢ 
Sees DPOTUB, GOCK .......< 6s 2.50c 

All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59¢ 
Pacific ports. dock ...... 2.80¢c 
All-rail from Chicago... 3.25c 
ae ee 2.25¢c 


Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
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2.15¢c 
2.50¢c 


Cleveland, Birm., base. 
Gulf ports. dock 


All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59c 
Pacitic ports. dock....... 2.80c 
All-rail from Chicago... 3.25c 
ey a ee 2.25c 


Iron Bars 
Philadelphia, com. del. 3.06-3.50c 
Pittsburgh, muck bar, .. 5.00c 


Pittsburgh, staybolt . 8.00c 
Terre Haute com., f.0.b. 
REI G 9% glt eete Sh ia 2.15¢c 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard and cement 
coated wire nails..... $2.55 
(Per Pound) 


Polished fence staples.. 2.55c 
Annealed fence wire.... 3.05c 
Galv. fence wire ...... 3.40c 
Woven wire fencing (base 

cy ea, nee ees 67 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C.L. column) ... 59 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 

spools, base column .. 7U 
Twisted barbless_ wire, 

column .... 70 


To Manufacturing “Trade 
Base, Pitts.-Cleve.-C hicago 
Birmingham (except spring 


wire) 
Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire 2.60c 
Spring wire 3.20¢c 
Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 


bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, Keg. .$3.85 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Coates- 


ville, Pa. 3.50¢ 
Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill .... $40.0U 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. ...... 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality... 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills 2.70¢c 
Do., axle steel 2.35¢c 
Spikes, R. R. base ...... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ...... 4.75¢c 
Do., heat treated..... 5.00c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ........ 2.15¢ 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 

counts for carloads additional 

5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 

% x 6 and smaller..... 65% off 
Do., % and % xX 6-in. 

and shorter........ 63% off 
Do.. % to 1 x 6-in. and 

shorter 61 off 

1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 


All diameters, over 6-in. 
a a Nabe are ae 59 off 
a MIOERE wish eceoes Kes 6 50 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
71-10 off; with nuts attached 
71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-in. 


BE. Vice couse esieas 56 off 
ee SRS eee eS 65 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex, U.S.S. S.A.E 
%-inch and less. 62 64 
fe-1-inch ....... 59 60 
1%-1%-inch .... 57 58 
1% and larger.. 56 ae 
Hexagon Can Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller ..60 off 






Square Head Set Screws 
a 


Upset, 1-in., 


Headless, %- 
No. 10, oats 


Piling 


Pitts., Chgo., 


. larger , 


Buffalo 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 
Bh 


. .68 off 
.55 off 


2.40c 


3 of. ae 3.75¢ 
ysinch and under....... 65-5 off 
Wrought wasners, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

Sire. EGR. . own... ROR 
Tool Steéls 
Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syra- 


cuse, 


base, 


Carb. Reg. 14.00 
Carb. Ext. 18.00 
Carb. Spec. 22.00 


cents per lb. 


Tung. Chr. Van. 
18.00 4 1 
18.00 4 2 
18.00 4 3 
1.50 4 1 
ba 4 2 
5.50 4 1.50 
5.50 4.50 4 


Oil-hard- 
ening .. 


High 


24.00 


car.-chr. 43.00 
High Speed Tool Steels 


Moly. 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads 


minimum 


67.00 
77.00 
87.00 
54.00 
54.00 
57.50 
70.00 


wall 


seamless steel boiler tubes, cut- 


lengths 4 to 24 feet; 


f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 
Lap Welded 


Sizes 
1%”0.D 
1%”0.D. 
> aim, #8» 
2% ”O.D. 
2%”0.D. 
2%”0.D. 
2% ”O.D. 
3” O.D. 
3%”0.D. 
"Of. 
O.D. 
0.D. 


ar 


o 
6” 


Sizes 
a? GD 
1%”0.D. 
1%”0.D. 
1%”0.D. 
a Cw. 
2%”0.D. 
2%”0.D. 
2%”0.D. 
2%”0.D. 
a. Se. 
3%”0.D. 
a” OD, 
4%”0.D. 
a Ge 
Se” ©. 


Welded tices 


Pipe 


Cnar- 

coal 

Gage Steel Iron 
13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
13 11.06 22.93 
13 12.38 19.35 
13 13.79 21.68 
12 15.16 or 
12 16.58 26.57 
12 17.54 29.00 
12 18.35 31.36 
11 23.15 39.81 
10 28.66 49.90 
9 44.25 73.93 

7 68.14 
Seamless 

Hot Cold 

Gage Rolled Drawn 
13 $ 7.82 §$ 9.01 
13 9,26 10.67 
13 10.23 11.79 
13 11.64 13.42 
13 13 04 15.03 
13 14.54 16.76 
12 16.01 18.45 
12 17.54 20.21 
12 18.59 21.42 
12 19.50 22.48 
11 24.62 28.37 
10 30.54 35.20 
10 37.35 43.04 
; 46.87 54.01 
71.96 82.93 
Steel, 


Ba g~ discounts on steel pipe. 
to consumers 


Pitts., 


less on 


Lorain, O., 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 
Jap weld, 1 point 


2 points 


less 


on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 

Butt Weld 


2% and 1% 


less, 


Steel 
In. BIK. 
ee ee a 63% 
, Se ees 66% 
BA ike tbe wee 68% 
Iron 
Me ye ede SMe ube 30 
a iy 34 
Pb vis boas 38 
> eae ere 37% 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
BID a a 8 Oi lal haa 61 
oT le eae ae 64 
3% —6 66 
7 and 8 65 


Galv. 
51 
55 
57% 


Di eacscienaesaode 30% 12 
BOOS ©. cdivees 31% 14% 
et tt nebedas ans 33% 18 
eer 32% 17 
Se ery Cree 28% 12 
Line Pipe, Plain Ends 
Steel 
1 to BS Dutt weld, cise 71% 
ag ri 
2% to 3, lap weld...... 67 
3% to 6, lap weld...... 69 
7 and 8, lap weld........ 68 


Seamless, 3 pts. lower discount. 


Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm. .$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Do., 4-in. .. 52.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00. 


Semifinished Steel 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs 


(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 

Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.u0u 
Duluth (billets) ........ 36.00 
Detroit, delivered . 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 


Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young, Buffalo, Birm.. 4U.U0U 
Duluth . 42.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago. 34.U0U 
Detroit, delivered . 86.00 


Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to %- 
inch incl. (per 100 lbs.) $2.0U 
Do., over ¥% to #-in.incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10; Galves- 
ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 
$0.50. 


Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.¥Uc 
Shell Steel 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 
tons of one size, open hearth 


3-12-inch 52.00 
12-18-inech . 54.00 
18-inch and over 56.00 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur... $6.00- 6.25 
Connellsville, fdry.. 7.00- 7.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 7.25- 7.60 
New River fdry. ... 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county fdry. .. 7.50 
Wise county fur. 6.50 
By-Product Foundry 

Newark, N. J., del... 12.60-13.05 
Chicago, outside del. 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, del. 11.75 
Milwaukee, ovens.. 12.25 
New England, del... 13.75 
St. Louis, del. 12.25 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, del. .. 12.00 
Cincinnati, del. 11.75 
Cleveland, del. .... 12.30 
Buffalo, del. Pads 12.50 
Detroit, del. ... ... 12.25 
Philadelphia, del. Hi 12.38 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol 14.00¢c 
Toluol, two degree 27.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 26.00¢c 
Industrial xylol 26.00c 


Per Ib. f.0.b. Frankford and 
St. Louisa 
(less than 1000 


Phenol 
Snide icc cmas eens 14.25¢ 
Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.25¢ 


Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 7.00¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate ot ammonia. . $30.00 








No.2 Malle- 








Pig Iron Fdry. able Basic mer 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 50c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 26.31 26.31 25.81 26.81 
2.25 sil. Gross tons. ec See, EN iv ce ctae 24.50 2450 24.00 oaks 
St. Louis from Birmingham..... $24.50 Selene 23.62 Gian 
No.2 Malle- Besse- St. Paul from Duluth .......... 26.63 26.63 hea 27.13 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer tOver 0.70 phos. 
Bethlehem, Pa. .. .$25.00 $25.50 $24.50 $26.00 Low Phos. 
Birmingham, Ala.§ ite i neabeeanie 20.38 Py 19.38 25.00 Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
NN, SPUR soba 60's p'o oven Ale 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 $29.50, base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 
icin bd acl Beles 4 wie wie kbd eee 24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 
ES vd cn seca nddaaaewerae’ 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Gray Forge Charcoal 
Cleveland 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Valley furnace .......... $23.50 Lake Superior fur, ...... $28.00 
nati aed hae all alartinnnse Raped: © ¢ ¥ 7 PUSS. Gist, TUR, 00502005 ae do., del. Chicago....... 31.34 
Ee pee Pee 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
DMG © Gabxauch cvcethtnlaon 2450 2450 ..... 25.00 Lyles, Tenn., high phos... 28.50 
ee eer Sere. eee ee 24.00 24.550 23.50 25.00 Silvery 
Re eee re 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 5 
Granite City, Ill. ............... a See eaee eens | ee eee, ee ee ee oe oo a oo 
cents for each additional 0.25 per cent of silicon. Buffalo 
ES ee ar 24.00 24.00 23.50 nes base $1.25 higher 
EN MPs ie cigsaivines cab 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 . . 
ER os dc hw wis odlald oe seonss 22.00 es shies eee Bessemer Ferrosilicon? 
Sharpevilie, Pa. ............... 24.00- 24.00- 23.50- 24.50- Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 
24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 1 
Sparrow's Point, Md 25.00 24.50 anes aS ee. 
oo 2500 2550 24°50 2609 Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon not to 
ed ag Bala =e dada Ss : : : ‘ exceed 50 cents per 0.50 per cent manganese in excess of 1 
Ep RRR SES aly seep te Er 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 per cent. 
EE. ot cts gootmip'o.0: 056mm 24.00—- 24.00—- 23.50- 24.50- 
24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 
astniniinaatamnty s Ladle Brick 
§Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Refractories (Pa. 0. W. Va. Me. 
or higher. Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices Dry press ...........-.. $31.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: i.e Sere te ee 29.00 
ae ea: an oe |. Seegene reegr 7 
Baltimore from rmingham?{ .. J Sones , i ome’ Super Quality : 
Boston from Birmingham?...... 25.12 ae Honk oer ee a $64.60 Domestic dead - burned 
" ” tose tees 5 grains, net ton f.0.b. 
Boston from Everett, Mass. - 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 : : 
First Quality Chewelah, Wash., net 
Boston from Buffalo ...........- 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 Pa. Ill. Md 0., Ky... 51.30 ton. buik 22.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem ey 28.00 yer aes ioutemen Georgia 51.30 » DUIK .......0 eens . 
, 5 MIOORBIR: a4. sic ; et ton, bags ......... 26.00 
Canton, O. from Cleveland ...... 39 25.39 24.89 25.89 New Jersey 56.00 
Chicago from Birmingham....... $9022 pee ree éaee 0 ee eee ee ue Ses ag , Basic Brick 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. 24.44 25.11 24.61 oan 6 : econd wate 258 Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Birminghamt... 24.06 ..... 23.06 ..... Pa. Ill, Ky., Md., Mo... . mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cleveland from Birmingham{... 24.12 ay 23.12 ep Georgia, Alabama ...... 38.00 Chrome brick ......... $54.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 25.94 25.94 25.44 ath New Dereey «...0..5.5.. 49.00 Chem. bonded chrome. 54.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago ...... 25.10 25.10 2460 25.60 Ohio Magnesite brick ...... 76.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, ee ae First quality .......... 43.00 Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Toledo - Detrolt iene Boag . ‘"* Intermediate .......... 36.10 
aocmete 5 yh Bethiehem. 2653 2703 ||... ° Second quality ........ 36.00 Fluorspar 
Philadelphia from Birminghamt. 25.46 ..... 24.96 Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34 ie Pt a SS RT ald $59.85 pd., tide. net ton ...nominal 
Pittsburgh dist.: Add to Neville Island base, North and South Silica Brick Wasned gravel, f.0.b. ~ 
Sides, 69c; McKees Rocks, 55c; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- oe Dre Ill.. Ky., net ton, 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 84c; Monessen, Mon- Pennsylvania .......... $51.30 carloads, all rail.$22.00-23.00 
ongahela City, $1.07; Oakmont, Verona, $1.11; Brackenridge, Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 58.90 Do. barge ...... 22.00-23.00 
$1.24. Birmingham, Ala. ...... 51.30 No. 2 lump ....... 22.00-23.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, a Le 11.75c Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
Carlots, duty paid, Do., less-ton lots..... 12.00¢ 18%, ti. 6-8% carb., contract, carlots, 2 x 
OES. Scekiek ketene $120.00 less than 200 lb. lots. 12.25c carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 TEER, BMG) 50% ko ww bse 14.50c 
Carlots, del. Pitts. . 125.33 67-72% low carbon: OS eS ae 145.00 | SG epee ee me 13.00c 
Carlots, f.0.b, Southern Car- Ton Less Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 Spot %c higher 
furn. . +++ 145.00 loads lots’ ton Do., spot, ton lots.... 150.00 Silicon Briquets, contract 
For ton lots add $10, , 2% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.75¢ 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, carloads, bulk, freight 
for _ gna a4 ots 1% carb... 18.50c 19.25¢ 19.75¢ _carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 allowed, ton ......... $74.50 
arg Meo $18 an 0.10% carb. 20.50c 21.25¢ 21.75¢ Do. spot ............ ee SO WOO Sonos esas ec 84.50 
cake A Mong 19-21% dom 0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.75¢ Do., contract, ton lots. 160.00 Less-ton lots, lb. ..... 4.00c 
"aie crten, Pa. enet.. 9880 Spot Xe higher Do., spot, ton lots .... 165.00 Less 200 Ib. lots, Ib. 4.25¢ 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, freight "ate eae cee Ain Alsifer, contract cariots, abu oe aaant ieee 
allowed, c.l..........+: 74.50 . ~» £.0.0. f.0.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c * pad ine 
Do. ME Dis se ayaa 87.00 mill, Ib. ............ 0.95 Do, ton lots ay ee $.00e contract carloads, 
Do., 75 per cent ....... 135.00 Calcium molybdate, 1b. Do., less-ton lots ..... 8.50¢ — freight allowed, mea 
Do., ton lots ......... 151.00 molyb. cont., f.0.b, mill 0.80 ee ee ee RRS Seer ae Pere eee . 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. SOU TOS cing 5 aig hs vn 0 6.00c 
Sikeciniaeeninee. cl. 2% aie ek cae Chromium Briquets, con- Less-ton lots ....... 6.25¢ 
. ” . tract, freight allowed, Spot %c higher 
per cent carbon ceseee 118.00 containers, ¢. oO. b., lb ] t b 1k 7.00¢ 
1% % carbon .. 128.00 Washington, Pa, Ib... 0.80 po tonlows 7.00¢ Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
Contract ton price Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, a, aeeien iete...... fae on Ses. ones 
$12.50 higher; spot $5 bulk, gross ton ..... 102.50 
over contract lb., = —s ag as Do., less 200 Ibs...... 8.00c Do.. ton 108.00 
: ara Falls, ton lots... ‘ Sect the th: baaher Do., CON ......--+.-0 J 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. : Do., less-ton lots..... 1.25 35-40%, contract, car- 
con, del. cars ....... 1.90-2.00 on. Tungsten Metal Powder, loads, lb., alloy ....... 14.00c¢ 
20-25% carbon, 0.10 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to max. ton lots, Ib..... 1.35 98-99 per cent, per Ib., Bee NE BER nt cs 15.00¢ 
40%, 1b., cont,. .2.70-2.80-2.90 Do less-ton lots. t 1.40 depending upon quan- Do., less-ton lots ..... 16.00¢c 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, " Spot 5c higher F " er ert. fGaea eg ed $2.50-2.60 Spot %e higher 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, “ Molybdenum Powder, 
Tenn,, basis, 18%, $3 Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% Vanadium Pentoxide, 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
unitage, 58.50; electric contract, 1b. con. col, — contract, Ib. contained $1.10  900-Ib. kegs, 1b. ..... $2.60 
furn., per ton, c. 1., 23- f.o.b. Niagara Falls. . $2.25 Gs Mas oe VURSe ewes 1.15 Do., 100-200 1b. lots.. 2.75 
26% f.0.b. Mt. Pleasant, Do., less-ton lots..... 2.30 Chromium Metal, 98% Dé., under 100-Ilb. lots 3.00 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 Spot is 10c higher cr., contract, 1b. con. Molybdenum Oxide 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Technical molybdenum chrome, ton lots ..... 80.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- PY eee 85.00c lybdenum, per pound 
Ib., contained cr., del. lybdenum, 1b. molyb. 88% chrome, cont. tons. 79.00c contained, f.0.b. pro- 
MED Saad Winbaas wees 11.00¢ cont... TAD. GE... « 0.80 Bg NE bs = eee ee 84.00c ducers’ plant ........ 80.00c 
STEEL 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates Struc- 


Soft %-in.& tural 

Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes 
SP rere 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
Baltimore ........ 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
Norfolk, Va. ....... 4.00 4.10 sie 4.05 4.05 
eS epee 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
Pecepourgnm .....3.. 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
CHOvOIANG . ow. wes. 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
Eo das’) Sais. 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
as ce a bes 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
Gar 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
DIGRESS are 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
Twin Cities ....... 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 
OS 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
Kansas City ...... 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
Memphis ......... 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 
Chattanooga ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
», a) 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.49 4.49 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
Gouston, Tex. .... 3.75 5.95 5.95 4.10 4.10 
SE >, ova 5 Hs m 3% 4.00 4.00 5.20 4.75 4.75 
Portland, Oreg...... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 
Los Angeles ...... 4.15 5.45 7.25 4.95 4.95 
San Francisco .... 4.00 5.20 6.80 4.70 4.70 


r-—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 
1050 Series Series Series Series 


See 4.28 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 rr 
Philadelphia ...... 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
Baltimore ........ 4.45 meD ees ee ae 
a, mo ta re cade dies aphis 
I eee ee 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
PeeeeOUTe .......% 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
oo”, eee 3.30 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
NES 5) ine's 6-6 X's. 4.8 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
Cincinnati ........ 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
ST ree 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Twin Cities ....... 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee ........ 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 
ee eee 3.84 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 
SEE 3 ie bs 0's a 0a 6 6.65 iNet 8.75 8.60 9.40 
Portland, Oreg..... 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 9.05 
San Francisco..... 6.05 10.60 9.60 9.45 10.10 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 


Dollars at $4.02! per Pound Sterling 


Export Prices f.0.b. Port of Dispatch— 
By Cable or Radio 






BRITISH 
Gross Tons f.o.b 
U.K. Ports 
£sd 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over.....cccsesccsceeees $66.50 16 100 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled........ 3.60c 20 00 
ER «Finks Ge use PERS S 606d b06 00086 “ 15 100 
BED INOGOR 666.404.0000 oz ; 16 26 
MT. Daa ois d-s.s-cebe eke es 0.00% ‘ 17 12 6 
Deets, MERCK, BE BEES... cieciscsccwee : 22 50 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage 5 12 € 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds 1 10 


British ferromanganese $120.00 deiivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


Furnace— 
£s d 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00.......... $25.79 6 8 O(a) 
NG ee CO as oS Oy. x balks ber Oa Cea eR ences eeeees 24.28 6 0 6(a) 
GR MN, SRC OUOUE Ct 4 64 4:0:0.0 05,0 0:0 ove ceecees 7.40 1169 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.............. 49.37 12 Suv 
Standard rails, 60 Ibs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over.... 2.6lc 14 10 6 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch..... $.d7e. 17 te Ott 
NRRL Ay Ae ee ee errs oe eee rer ye 2.77¢ 15 8 OTt 
heck fave de oltew sea pae.d00 60 eKhs ee 2.9lc 16 3 OTT 
ON SS ER ee eee err’ Pee eee ere ee 3.06c 17 O 6Tt 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over........... 4.10c 22 150 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & over 4.70c 26 26 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton lots 
INN Soi, cutei ies oh Giceeds's dees see bheeshes's 4.28 23 15 0 
Bands and strips, hot-rolled..........sseeeeececees 3.30c 18 70 
(a) del. Middlesbrough 58 rebate to approved customers, tfRebate 


15s on certain conditions, 
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_ Sheets \ Cold -—Cold Drawn Bars——, 

Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.48 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 5.26 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
5.25 3.50 ca 5.05 vee 4.05 ‘ aks 
5.45 3.85 ae 5.40 mM, 5 4.15 F wit 
§.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 ced 4.65 culate 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 ‘ 4.42 . PP 
5.28 3.42 4.00 92 3.47 4.00 8.75 7.10 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.85 5.25 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4,02 8.77 7.12 
5.60 3.90 iad 5.00 4.30 a a 
5.30 3.45 Sais 5.01 3.97 ° 

5.71 3.85 5.75 4.31 

5.80 3.75 ‘ 4.50 4.39 

6.09 4.19 5.79 4.69 

5.93 3.45 4.75 oe 4.43 

5.75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 

5.50 4.20 Te 5.25 7.15 

6.50 4.75 7.25 6.00 5.75 

5.75 3.95 6.50 5.00 5.75 oe ‘ees 
7.20 5.10 7.30 6.30 6.60 11.35 10.35 
6.40 4.70 7.20 6.45 7.05 11.60 10.60 


BASE QUANTITIES 


Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
San Francisco; 300 pounds and over, Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Twin Cities; 400-3999 Birmingham; 400 pounds and over in Mem- 
phis; Los Angeles, bars over 4-in. wide, 1-in. thick, 4.95c. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 1 to 10 bun. in 
Los Angeles; 300 and over in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 
500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
City; 150 and over in Memphis; any quantity in Philadelphia; 
750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle, 
1 to 99 pounds in Los Angeles; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, 
except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 


except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Ores Spanish, No. African 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom. 
Lake Superior iron Ure Chinese wolframite, 


net ton, duty pd..$24.00-25.00 


Geass ten, GES Brazil iron ore, 68- 


Lower Lake Ports 69%, ord......... 7.50¢ 
Old range bessemer .... $4.75 LOW phos. (.02 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 MAX.) ........+-. 8.00¢ 
High phosphorus cet osee 4.35 F.O.B. Rio Janetro. 
Mesabi bessemer ........ 4.60 


Scheelite, imp. .... 23.50-24.00 
Chrome ore, Indian, 
48% gross ton 


Old range nonbessemer.. 4.60 


Eastern Local Ore 
; Manganese Ore 
Cents, unit, del. BE. Pa. 
Including war risk but not 


Foundry and basic duty, cents per unit cargo lotsa. 


56-63%, contract. . 10.00 
Caucasian, 50-52%. 2 tated 
- So, African, 48%... 70.00-72.00 
oreign Ore Brazilian, 46% .... 69.00-71.00 
; ; Chilean, 47% ...... 65.00-70.00 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic Cuban, 50-51%, duty 
pane free 
Manganiferous ore, 
45-55% Fe., 6-10% Molybdenum 
CD Re ee tye Nom. Sulphide conc., I1b., 
N. African low phos. Nom. Mo. cont., mines. . $0.75 











IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Maximum Prices Announced June 18 by Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply (Gross Tons) 
Ashland, Ky., 


Youngs- 


Pittsburgh, town, Cincinnati, 

Weirton, Canton, Portsmouth, 

Steuben- Warren, Beth- Spar- Cleve- Middle- Kokomo, 

ville(a) Sharon Chicago lehem ‘*East. Pa. rows Pt. land Buffalo town, O. Ind. 
No. 1 heavy melting .... eee $20.00 $18.75 $18.25 $18.75 $18.75 $19.50 $19.25 $19.50 $18.25 
No. 1 hyd. comp. black sheets. ee 20.00 18.75 18.25 18.75 18.75 19.50 19.25 19.50 18.25 
No, 3 heavy Wielting ... 2... su ccee ce ABO 19.00 17.75 17.25 17.75 17.75 18.50 18.25 18.50 17.25 
penter Ne. 5 DURES «6. scsi... > soe 300 19.00 17.75 17.25 17.75 17.75 18.50 18.25 18.50 17.25 
Dealer No. 2 bundles .......... 18.00 18.00 16.75 16.25 16.75 16.75 17.50 17.25 17.50 16.25 
Mixed borings and turnings Nea we aed 15.25 15.25 14.00 13.50 14.00 14.00 14.75 14.50 14.75 14.25 
Machine shop turnings** .......... 15.50 15.50 14.25 13.75 14.25 14.25 15.00 14.75 15.00 14.50 
OT a, ie 16.50 15.25 14.75 15.25 15.25 16.00 15.75 16.00 15.50 
oe Ee aS es ee 19.50 18.25 17.75 18.25 18.25 19.00 18.75 19.00 17.75 
TR Pt 15.50 14.25 13.75 14.25 14.25 15.00 14.75 15.00 13.75 
Cast iron borings Si o> bet cosy 3 kee 15.75 15.75 14.50 14.00 14.50 14.50 15.25 15.00 15.25 14.00 
Uncut structurals and plate. vis. 6 3cuta eee 19.00 17.75 17.25 17.75 17.75 18.50 18.25 18.50 17.25 
No. 1 cupola : ER inh Pye 21.00 21.00 20.00 22.50 23.00 22.00 22.00 20.00 21.00 20.00 
Heavy breakable cast vids fh saan ee 19.50 18.50 21.00 21.50 21.00 20.50 18.50 19.50 18.50 
Stove plate oie 6:0 bib Bele a iat 17.00 18.00 18.50 18.00 18.00 19.00 17.50 16.00 
Low phos. billet, bloom Crons......+ 2eo 25.00 23.75 23.25 23.75 23.75 24.50 24.25 23.50 23.75 
Low phos. bar crops and smaller.... 23.00 23.00 21.75 21.25 21.75 21.75 22.50 22.25 21.50 21.75 
Low phos. punch., plate scrap***.... 123.00 23.00 21.75 21.25 21.75 21.75 22.50 22.25 21.50 21.75 
Machinery cast cupola sizet+....... 22.00 22.00 21.00 23.50 24.00 23.50 23.00 21.00 22.00 21.00 
No. 1 machine cast, drop broken, 

150 pounds and under ee. eee 22.50 21.50 24.00 24.50 24.00 23.50 21.50 22.50 21.50 
Clean auto cast : 22.50 22.50 21.50 24.00 24.50 24.00 23.50 21.50 22.50 21.50 
Punchings and plate scra ptt. so ce BOO 22.00 20.75 20.25 20.75 20.75 21.50 21.25 20.50 20.75 
Punchings and plate scrap§§........ 421.00 21.00 19.75 19.25 19.75 19.75 20.50 20.25 19.50 19.75 
Heavy axle and forge turnings...... 119.50 19.50 18.25 17.75 18.25 18.25 19.00 18.75 18.00 18.25 
Med, heavy elec. furnace turnings... 118.00 18.00 16.75 16.25 16.75 16.75 17.50 17.25 16.50 16.75 

2Alabama 
Birming- City, Ala., Chat- Radford, New Eng- Pacific 
St. Louis Toledo, O. Detroit Duluth ham Atlanta tanooga Va. landt Coast§ 
No. 1 heavy melting .... . $17.50 g. $17.85 $18.00 $17.00 $17.00 Reins Bice $16.50 4$14.50 
No. 1 hyd. comp, black sheets...... 17.50 7 17.85 18.00 17.00 17.00 aire ad Swe’ Rieke. ts 414.50 
a eae 16.50 A 16.85 17.00 16.00 16.00 siaiens bss waeee 413.50 
Dealer No. 1 bundles ..... : ans 16.50 16.85 17.00 16.00 16.00 eames Sabine esas #13.50 
Dealer Mo, 3 Dutdias® ......<..-- 15.50 ay 15.85 16.00 15.00 15.00 Sale ead beers 412.50 
Mixed borings and turnings tyes 12.75 13.10 13.10 reins 12.25 12.25 ison ee ore 49.75 
Machine shop turnings a mes 13.35 13.35 15.50 15.00 15.00 conse ded wee 410.00 
EI -RUTBINGS 4. sven eee cesses Bae 14.35 14.35 16.50 16.00 16.00 ere bsteuth bebe *#11.00 
ee eee : . 17.00 ae 17.35 17.50 16.50 16.50 cen’ are Sagi 414.00 
ee a ae voce) ae ie 13.35 13.50 12.50 12.50 see te aes aR Bee 410.00 
Cast iron borings . bi «ce 13.60 13.60 13.75 12.75 12.75 saarat eas 5 eee 410.25 
Uncut structurals and plate Pee : 16.85 17.00 16.00 16.00 “purge aes Te 413.50 
No. 1 cupola ; ieee ry ; 20.35 319.00 20.00 asa aict 20.50 21.00 22.00 18.00 
Heavy breakable cast es ee add 18.50 ‘ 18.85 317.50 18.50 sakes ao ie aes 20.50 17.00 
Stove plate <4 LOTT oye 15.60 14.10 316.00 17.00 eee 17.50 18.00 17.50 14.00 
Low phos. billet and bloom crops.... 22.50 gi 22.85 23.00 22.00 1 wher Be oe ee 5 aeys 19.50 
Low phos. bar crops and smaller.... 20.50 : chats 20.85 21.00 20.00 é dou edb ; Oau. Se 19.50 
Low phos. punch. and plate scrap*** 20.50 ben 20.85 21.00 20.00 Seas Poe ita Satire 17.50 
Machinery cast cupola sizett........ 21.00 ; 21.35 320.00 21.00 ant 21.50 22.00 23.00 19.00 
No. 1 machine cast, drop broken, 

150 pounds and under........... 21.50 : 21.85 320.50 21.50 Oy: 22.00 22.50 23.50 19.50 
Clean auto cast rere, ue 21.85 220.50 21.50 Rye sat 22.00 22.50 23.50 19.50 
Punchings and plate sc raptt. ee SERS 19.50 aba 19.85 20.00 19.00 py ke See Ty oe Merry 16.50 
Punchings and plate scrap§§........ 18.50 Stee 18.85 19.00 18.00 A Pears ee aS §- 15.50 
Heavy axle and forge oe onan sie 17.00 epee 17.35 17.50 16.50 eee as eae eee 14.00 
Medium heavy elec. furnace turnings 15.50 : ada 15.85 16.00 15.00 besten eri hy even pry 12.50 








*Claymont, Del., Coatesville, Conshohocken, Phoenixville, Harrisburg, Pa. tWorcester, Mass.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Phillips- 
dale, R. I. §Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle; ***%-inch and heavier, cut 12 inches and under; +jmay include 
clean agricultural cast; ttunder %-inch to %-inch, cut 12 inches and under; §§under %-inch to No. 12 gage, cut 12 inches and 
under, **Alloy, W. Va., base $17.60. +Base price at Portsmouth and Ashland; Cincinnati and Middletown 25 cents less. 4Add 
$1.75 at Pittsburgh. *Atlanta base only on Nos. 1 and 2 H.M. steel, No. 1 comp. sheets and Nos. 1 and 2 dealer bundles. *Also base 


prices at Minneapolis and St. Paul. *Add $2 at Minnequa, Colo. 


Maximum Prices for Iron and Steel Scrap Originating from Railroads 


Ash- 

land, Ky., 

Pittsburgh, Youngs- Ports- 

Wheeling, town, mouth, 

Steuben- Canton, Kokomo, Spar- Cleve- Middle- 

ville Sharon Chicago Ind. *East. Pa. rows Pt. land town, O. 

No. 1 Railroad grade heavy melting steel....... $21.00 $21.00 $19.75 $19.25 $19.75 $19.75 $20.50 $20.50 
Scrap rails ae Soe ooh naked Sc Rigo a a hat 22.00 20.75 20.25 20.75 20.75 21.50 21.50 
Rerolling quality rails (a) PETHE CIR PE Te eee 23.50 22.25 21.75 22.25 22.25 23.00 23.00 
Scrap rails 3 feet and under ................... 24.00 24.00 22.75 22.25 22.75 22.75 23.50 23.50 
Beram TOTS BD POSE GME WHA 6 vce cs vase eevee sk 24.25 24.25 23.00 22.50 23.00 23.00 23.75 23.75 
Scrap rails 18 inches and under Pee 24.50 24.50 23.25 22.75 23.25 23.25 24.00 24.00 
Kansas Birming- Pacific 

Buffalo St. Louis City Detroit Duluth ham Coast§ 
No. 1 Railroad grade heavy melting steel... ..+ $20.25 $18.50 $17.00 $18.85 $19.00 $18.00 $15.50 
Scrap rails .. a ugk aa eee ae ; ‘ aces) aR 19.50 18.00 19.85 20.00 19.00 16.50 
Rerolling quality rails (a) Vee eg ies See ewer 21.00 19.50 21.35 21.50 20.50 18.00 
Scrap rails 3 feet and under ......... 4. Re error 21.50 20.00 21.85 22.00 21.00 18.50 
Scrap rails 2 feet and under ... ut ea ta Sin ye Se Vea eo SO eee 21.75 20.25 22.10 22.25 21.25 18.75 
PHOT TREE 22.00 20.50 22.35 22.50 21.50 19.00 


Scrap rails 18 inches and under 





*Philadelphia, Wilmington, Del.; §Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 

NOTE: Where the railroad maker of scrap operates in two or more of the consuming points named above, the highest of 
the maximum prices set out above for such basing points shall be the maximum price at consumer’s plant at any point on the 
railroad’s line. (a) Re-laying quality $5 higher. 
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SHEET SCRAP? 


Bale it in a 


LOGEMANN SCRAP PRESS 











“Hydraulic-compressed” scrap pressed It can be readily held for favor- 
in LOGEMANN metal balers, com- able markets. It practically elimi- 
mands the best price at all times. It nates corrosion, saves much heat 
can be more conveniently stored and in remelting. It easily loads cars 
more economically handled. to capacity. 














Scrap is compressed from THREE sides in 
this huge press. Ease of loading permits 
high output. Bales have greater density. 
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SIZES AND TYPES FOR 
ALL REQUIREMENTS— 


LOGEMANN metal balers are built in a wide 


range of sizes. Inquiries should state (1) the metal 








and character of scrap (2) range of gauges (3) quan- 





tity to be pressed daily. 





LOGEMANN BROTHERS CoO. 
3126 W. Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 88 


With full priority on steel in ef- 
fect today under order M-21 the 
situation is far from clear and 
sheetmakers, in common with pro- 
ducers of other steel material, find 
their schedules confused. It seems 
possible that much of September 
will pass before revision of orders 
has progressed to the point where 


deliveries are conforming exactly 
to the new order. 
All orders submitted to mills 


after today must be accompanied 
by Form PD-73, filled out as fully 
as possible, or they will be re- 
turned. Mills are faced with the 
problem of disposition of orders 
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GANTRY CRANES WORK 
UNDER OVERHEAD CRANES 




















now on books, on which reports 
must be filed before Oct. 15. Re- 
classification of this tonnage can- 
not be done completely as in a 
large number of instances the use 
of the material is not specified. 
Copies of PD-73 have been re- 
ceived slowly and probably con- 
siderable tonnage will be dropped 
by Oct. 15, due to lack of informa- 
tion thus required. 

Scheduling under the priorities 
order probably will result in wip- 
ing out some tonnage as_ sheet 
consumers have been specifying 
for several months ahead, asking 
early delivery. Duplicate orders 
will also be dropped under the pri- 
ority plan. 

With all these uncertainties the 


® ne 


Ce 
Courtesy The Warner & Swasey Co. 


IN DOZENS OF BUSY PLANTS 
GANTRY CRANES SOLVE 
PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


Inexpensive single-leg gantry cranes 
— are saving many hours of production time 
in dozens of busy plants. They work under 
heavy overhead cranes and take care of 
e light local handling. 

Be. With the arrangement as illustrated at 
left, one heavy overhead crane is usually 
all that is required for the bay of a plant. 
Several light gantry cranes can usually 
| be obtained for the cost of an overhead 
crane. They provide greatly increased 
handling service and eliminate costly lost 
waiting time of skilled workers. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


TWE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO 
1125 East 283rd St. 


Wickliffe, Ohio 
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situation is greatly confused and 
neither consumer nor supplier can 
be certain of the outcome until the 
various angles have been solved. 
One thing appears certain, that 
shipments to nondefense consum- 
ers will be cut sharply while de- 
fense needs continue high. 

Galvanized sheet production is 
steady at 53 per cent of capacity 
and zinc is in better supply than 
recently. It still is insufficient for 
all civilian needs but pressure is 
much less. One large producer 
of galvanized material has sus- 
pended this department for the 
present and is taking no more or- 
ders. 

Narrow cold-rolled’ strip ship- 
ments in August were slightly 
greater than in July and bookings 
continue in excess of deliveries. 
Orders for defense material are on 
the increase. Strip production is 
hampered by supply of raw ma- 
terial and some mills have not 
approached capacity for this rea- 
son. 


Plates 
Plate Prices, Page 88 


Steel plate production continues 
at a high rate but mills are handi- 
capped by uncertainties involved 
in application of the full priority 
plan, a condition which will con- 
tinue until all orders have been 
covered by filing of proper forms 
by buyers. Until this is done 
classification of the orders cannot 
be completed. 

Production of lighter gage plates 
on sheet mills is increasing and 
as it seems likely plates wil carry 
higher ratings than sheets in many 
cases plate tonnage probably will 
be enlarged at the expense of 
other sheet mill products. 

Character of inquiries has 
changed gradually and more or- 
ders for fabrication of defense 
products are being received, with 
some diminution in demand for 
plates to be used in construction. 
This change is expected to develop 
progressively as plants are com- 
pleted and production started on 
war materials. 

Southern mills expect heavy ad- 
ditions to plate backlogs as a re- 
sult of recent award of 26 cargo 


vessels to shipyards at Mobile. 
Ala., and Pascagoula, Miss. Gulf 
Shipbuilding Corp. has been 


awarded 16 C-2 type and Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Corp. ten additional 
C-3 type. The latter has been 
authorized to build two additional 
shipways and Alabama Dry Dock 
& Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, Ala., 
eight additional ways. Mills serv- 
ing these vards find difficulty in 
making deliveries as rapidly as 
required for ships now under con- 
struction. A Philadelphia _ ship- 
builder has been scouring the New 
York district in the effort to ob- 
tain prompt delivery on small lots 
of plates in addition to his mill 
shipments. 

Pending alJlocation of plates for 
the crude oil pipeline from Texas 
to the Atlantic seaboard will put 
a further heavy burden on plate 
mills. As wide plates are required 
for the large pipe in the main line 
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only four producers are able to 
participate in the division. 


Bars 
Bar Prices, Page 89 


Priorities on steel bars received 
by barmakers indicate that a heavy 
proportion of production over the 
next few weeks will be for de- 
fense purposes, some steelmakers 
indicating 75 per cent. The situa- 
tion is changing constantly as 
shell production grows, forging 
manufacturers increase output and 
agricultural implement manufac- 
turers move into a better priority 
classification. Some forging shops 
have tripled consumption of alloy 
bars over the corresponding period 


last year. 
Alloy bar requirements for 
numerous defense uses’ exceed 


original estimates and are expand- 
ing steadily. Time-consuming heat 
treating and limited stocks of 
semifinished tend to create a choke 
point in spite of steadily increas- 
ing capacity for electric furnace 
steels. Practically all alloy bar 
orders accepted by makers carry 
high priority. 

Buyers are confused as to pri- 
ority procedure and proper forms 
are missing in many cases and 
others are inaccurately filled out. 
Until this situation is cleared the 
proportion available for civilian 
needs will be in doubt. 


OPM Needs Special Bars 


The following requirement was 
announced last week by Herman 
H. Lind, Deputy Co-ordinator, 
OPM, Federal Reserve Bank build- 
ing, Cleveland: Special accuracy 
steel bars, SAE 1335, %-inch di- 
ameter and %-inch diameter, 500 
feet of each, turned and ground. 
They may be in short lengths of 
3 feet or under. Priority is A-1-a. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 89 


Priority ratings are being ap- 
plied to steel pipe sales in increas- 
ing degree and backlogs are being 
reclassified accordingly. Deliveries 
are falling back in many cases, 
galvanized pipe being shipped al- 
most entirely from current pro- 
duction. Some mill stocks of black 
pipe furnish opportunity for quick 
shipment but not all sizes are 
available. Casing and line pipe de- 
mand is brisk. Allocation of plates 
for the Texas-Atlantic Coast pipe 
line is expected to be made soon. 

Shipbuilding requirements have 
top priority in steel pipe and needs 
for this purpose are mounting. De- 
mand for boiler tubes is heavy and 
most orders are of high priority, 
shipyards having first call. Rail- 
roads have no priority for tubes 
and this hampers them somewhat. 

In New England, where much 
pipe normally is bought from dis- 
tribvfors, producers are taking on 
no new accounts and advise dis- 
tributors to refrain also, Replace- 
ment of stock in future must be 
on priorities. Distributors who 
have depended on regular sources 
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SHORT CUTS FOR 
SEPARATING MIXED 
STAINLESS STEELS 


Stainless Steels are too precious these 
days to leave lying around, simply be- 
cause they cannot be identified. But 
how can you recover a Stainless Steel 
that has been mixed with carbon steels 
... With other white metals... or with 


other Stainless grades? 


To answer these questions, Frasse has 


| published a table of simple, approximat- 


ing methods for distinguishing the 
g 8 g 


more popular types of Stainless Steels. 


| The new chart tabulates 8 methods— 


| to separate Stainless from carbon steels, 


chrome-nickel Stainless from moly 


grades, straight chrome from chrome- 
nickel grades, etc. A detailed explana- 
tion of testing methods is included. 

This latest Frasse chart is printed on 
tough cardboard, regular file-card size. 
It can be filed, tacked on a wall, or 
slipped under glass to keep it at your 
fingertips. 

A copy of this handy chart is yours 
for the asking—but the supply is limited. 
Why not send the coupon today?... 
Peter A. Frasse and Co., Inc.: New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Jersey City, Hartford, 


Baltimore, Rochester and Syracuse. 





Cre: A FIRASSE and G.ne. 





; Vw rehowdse Cfistubullors 


VSEAMLESS STEEL TUBING vSTAINLESS STEELS / TOOL STEELS 
/WELDED STEEL TUBING V/SAE ALLOY STEELS /MUSIC WIRE 
VCOLD FINISHED BARS /DRILL ROD vC.R.STRIP AND SHEETS 





Peter A. Frasse and Co., Inc. 
17 Grand Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy 


F of your latest data chart, Sec. A, No. 3— 


s | 
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listing 8 simple methods for distinguishing _} 
Stainless Steels. \ 
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without preference rat- ton; bids in to constructing quarter- 
master. 


100 tons, 8-inch, Sand Point Way, Seattle; 


of supply 
ing now must obtain a priority 


order. 

Cast iron pipe production is Argentieri & Colarossi, Seattle, low. 
heavy, limited only by supply of STEEL PIPE PENDING 
raw materials, much going into — Unstated, 10,500 feet, 12 to 36-inch cor- 
defense construction. Many mu- rugated metal pipe; bids to E. P. Bren- 
nicipal projects have been held nan, state purchasing agent, Boise, 
back or abandoned in favor of de- Idaho, Aug. 27. 
fense needs. Unstated, 441-foot length, 10-foot diam- 


CAST PIPE PLACED eter, welded plate steel pipe, Crooked 
river crossing, Deschutes project, neal 
Terrebonne, Oreg.; bids to bureau of 
reclamation, Bend, Oreg., Sept. 15. 


200 tons, 6 to 10-inch, Sacramento, Calif., 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 


CAST PIPE PENDING m 
307 tons, Vallejo, Calif, United states Wire 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., Wire Prices, Page 89 
low. Wiremakers are confronted by 
220 tons, 10-inch, harbor defenses, Bos- many problems in scheduling pro- 





BRASSERT 
OFFERS YOU.. 


An Outside Viewpoint with Inside’ I nformation 


You draw upon a vast fund of information and data when you 
call upon BRASSERT to help with your plant modernization, or 
extension projects. 

H. A. Brassert & Co. for many years has been engaged in con- 
sulting and construction work for the iron and steel industry, 
here and abroad. Thus we can bring to bear upon your problems 
not only the valuable “outside” viewpoint, but also a wide 
experience covering every phase of steel mill engineering. 

It will pay to call BRASSERT before proceeding with plant 
extensions or modernization. 


© BRASSERTO 
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- 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRASSERT SERVICE INCLUDES: 


Consulting engineering covering tion of complete plants, extensions 
technical, commercial and financial and modernization. @ Design and 
aspects of present or prospective manufacture of specialized equip- 
enterprises. ® Design and construc- ment and machinery. 
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duction and, while accepting or- 
ders for nondefense users, no 
promise of delivery is being made. 
Customers are advised that deliv- 
ery will depend on supply of semi- 
finished steel and on volume of 
defense work. Classification of 
backlogs and new orders reveals 
more defense work than had been 
thought, some consumers being 
late in filing priorities. 

Substantial finishing mill capaci- 
ty exists for civilian needs after 
defense orders are cared for and 
the choke point is supply of wire 
rods, lack of which often limits 
production. Nonintegrated  wire- 
makers feel the pinch severely at 
times. 

In a few instances pressure for 
deliveries to the automobile trade 
has been lessened but this is not 
general. 


Rails, Cars 
Track Material Prices, Page 89 


Freight car buving is light af- 
ter the heavy orders placed during 
the past few months, although 
various small lots are being dis- 
tributed and some important pur- 
chases are being considered. Loco- 
motive orders continue in good 
volume as carriers prepare for 
heavy demands on motive power 
the coming’ winter. Diesel-elec- 
tric types predominate, with steam 
locomotives in less number. 

Rail ~buving is almost absent 
though considerable tonnage is un- 
der consideration hv leading roads. 
How much priority can be ob- 
tained for this purvose is not clear 
and rail production may “be set 
aside in favor of heavy structurals 
and shell steel. 

Prioritv on steel for freight cars 
has aided to some degree hut build. 
ers are not receiving sufficient to 
keep up to schedule and produc- 
tion is hampered by lack of ma- 
terial. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 15 diesel- 
electric freight of 5400-horsepower 
each, to Electro Motive Corp., La 
Grange, IIl. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., five 300-horsepower 
50-ton diesel-electrics, to Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co., Rochelle, Ill. 

Sheffield Steel Corp. of Texas, two 50- 
ton diesel-electric, 320-horsepower each, 
to Whitcomb Locomotive Co., Rochelle, 
Ill. 

U. S. army, Edgewood, Md., arsenal, one 
65-ton diesel-electric, to General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

U. S. War Department, ten 20-ton gaso- 
line-mechanical locomotives of 190 
horsepower each and one 45-ton diesel- 
electric of 250 horsepower to Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co., Rochelle, Il. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., one 
50-ton diesel-electric, 300 horsepower, 
to Whitcomb Locomotive Co., Rochelle, 
Ill. 


RAIL ORDERS PLACED 
Bangor & Aroostook, 3190 tons, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 
U. S. Navy, delivery Charleston, S. C., 
one steam-operated fireless locomo- 
tive; schd. 8426, bids Sept. 5, Washing- 
ton. 
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CAR ORDERS PLACED 

Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe, 200 
seventy-ton tank cars, 16,000-galion 
capacity, and 75 seventy-ton steel 
hoppers, to General American Trans- 
portation Corp., Chicago. 

General American Transportation Corp., 
Chicago, 25 experimental tank cars 
of riveted Toncan iron for sulfuric 
acid transportation, to own shops. 

Southern Pacific, 165 cabooses, 90 
seventy-ton gondolas, 10 seventy-ton 
depressed center flats and 130 seventy- 
ton flats, to own shops. 

U. S. Army engineers, three tank cars 
to General American Transportation 
Corp., Chicago. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


U. S. Navy, delivery San Diego, Calif., 
four flat cars; schd. 8428, bids Sept. 
12, Washington. 


BUSES BOOKED 

A.c.f. Motors Co., New York: Twenty for 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 
Co., Boston; four for Denver, Colorado 
Springs & Pueblo Motorway Inc., Den- 
ver; two for Norfolk-Southern Bus 
Corp. Norfolk, Va.; ten, air conditioned, 
for Bowen Motor Coaches, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; six, air conditioned, for Dixie 
Motor Coach Corp., Dallas, Tex. 


Structural Shapes 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 89 


A fairly large portion of current 
projects finds no bidders. These 
are usually cases where prospec- 
tive builders have no priority rat- 
ings. Many such projects are be- 
ing abandoned for the time being. 
Though fabricated business is 
much lighter because of many re- 
strictions order books are still well 
filled and delivery promises usual- 
ly run four to five months. Like- 
lihood of some _ tonnage being 
shipped ahead of original schedule 
at the expense of other orders with 
lower ratings is probable. Not be- 
fore late next month will the pres- 
ent confusion be cleared with most 
mills, it is believed. 

Chicago reports that structural 
orders are the lightest of any 
period this year. Cleveland reports 
a host of small tonnage inquiries, 
one fabricator having 20 to 25 be- 
fore him, a class of work wanted 
now to balance production. 

Bookings of fabricated structur- 
al shapes during July, at 202,584 
tons, were slightly less than aver- 
age bookings so far this year, com- 
paring with 246,910 tons in June 
and with 194,940 tons in July, 1940, 
according to the American [Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction. How- 
ever, shipments of 187,082 tons in 
July were slightly better than the 
average for the first seven months 
of this year and compare with 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Aug. 30........... 5,761 
Week ended Aug. 23........... 25,160 
Week ended Aug. 16........... 21,057 
Tae weele,. 1060. «<2... eee. 29,909 
Weekly average, 1941......... 28,690 
Weekly average, 1940......... 21,326 
Weekly average, July, 1941.... 26,273 
Tetal te date, 1940........... 754,990 


Tetal te date, 1041........... 1,032,849 
Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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200,509 tons in June and 127,120 
tons in July, 1940. 

Bookings for seven months were 
1,508,262 tons, 71 per cent of those 
during a like period of 1929, a logi- 
cal year for comparison.  Ship- 
ments for seven months have been 
1,265,352 tons, against 782,132 tons 
for the corresponding portion of 
1940. Tonnage contracted for and 
available for fabrication within the 
next four months is 802,753 tons. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


1800 tons, Cheesequake bridge, route 35, 
section 38, Middlesex county, New Jer- 
sey, state project, to Bethlehem Stee! 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through Fehlhaber 
Pile Co., New York. 

822 tons, building, American Steel 
Foundries, Alliance, O., to American 











Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; Arthur J. T 
Bennett Jr., Chicago, contractor; bids 
Aug. 22. 

660 =tons, grade separation bridges, 
Queens, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh, through Garafano Con- 
struction Co., New York. 

640 tons, pier and transit shed, port of 
embarkation, New Orleans, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
through Stevens Bros. & Miller-Hutch- 
inson Co., New Orleans, 


450 tons, ordnance warehouse, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., through William G 


Sheehan Construction Co., Albany, 
N. Y., contractor. 

400 tons, state bridge FAP-307-B, over 
Little Missouri river, Medora, N. Dak., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Northwestern Engineering Co., 


Rapid City, S. Dak., contractor. 





Pouring their Strength into National Defense 


Essential parts for gun mounts and aircraft — castings for a host of 
defense armaments and the machine tools that produce them — are 
pouring in a steady stream from the AMPCO foundries. 


Throughout industry, when metal must withstand excessive wear, 
the shock of impact, or highly stressed conditions, engineers and tool 
designers turn to AMPCO METAL and other AMPCO alloys. 


Government contractors in ever-increasing numbers are relying on 
AMPCO for metals of the aluminum bronze class, and other copper 
base alloys that meet Federal, Army, Air Corps and Association speci- 
fications. Write for details of our facilities to supply better bronze alloys. 


AMPCO METAL, INC., Dept. $-91, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 















MACHINE TOOLS... leading 
manufacturers standardize on 











AMPCO METAL because of its 











stubborn resistance to wear, 
“squashing out’’ on shock loads. 








AIRCRAFT PARTS ... a rep- 












resentative group of AMPCO- 
MADE aircraft parts, all pre- 
cision machined by AMPCO. 


















200 tons, transmission tower crossing, 
Willamette river, Bonneville Dam, Ore., 
to Bethlenem Steel Co., San Francisco. 


180 tons, bridge 35.11 over Lieutenant 
river, Lyme, Conn., New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad, to Ameri- 
ean Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

171 tons, girder span, Adams, Minn., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
railroad, to American’ Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh; bids Aug. 8. 


120 tons, grade separation PSC-9778, 
Long Island railroad, Mineola, N. Y., 
for state, to American Bridge Co., 


Pittsburgh. 

110 tons, laboratory, Electro Metallurgi- 
cal Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., to the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Buffalo. 

108 tons, grade crossing elimination, Nas- 
sau county, New York, to American 
Bridge Co., through Andrew Weston 


Inc., Woodmere, N. Y. 

100 tons, state bridges, Waterford and 
Belgrade, Me., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh; Hector J. Cyr Co. Inc., 
Waterville, Me., contractor. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


11,000 tons, additional Boeing Aircraft 
Co. plant, Seattle. 
5000 tons, foundry, Rouge plant, Ford 


Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


3000 tons, power house, Utah Copper 
Co., Garfield, Utah. 

2730 tons, unfabricated material, ex- 
tension of pump and blower and sludge 
disposal building, West-Southwest sew- 
age treatment works, division Q, 
Stickney, Ill., for City of Chicago sani- 
tary district; bids Aug. 21; none re- 
ceived. 

2700 tons, factory buildings 114, 115 and 


IT STOPS FIRE 
SKIES! 


IN THE 


When flames spurt from the engine 
of a crippled warplane, lives of the 
crew often hang in the balance 
while a fire wall stands guard. Most 
of these lifeguards are made of 
metal and must be able to withstand 
terrifically high temperatures. 

This is why many designers rely 
on heat-resisting ARMCO Stainless 
Steels for fire walls in the new 
super-powered warcraft. In exhaust 
collector systems on aircraft motors 
as well, engineers know from ex- 
perience that these rustless metals 
resist the attack of white-hot corro 
sive gases. 

In the shop Armco Stainless 
Steels do many jobs well. They are 
easily fabricated and need no heat 
treatment to develop physical prop- 
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erties. Spot-welding goes fast and 
economically. 

As you know, more and more 
stainless steel is going to America’s 
armament program. Should it be 
necessary for your products to give 
the green light to implements of 
defense, it will pay you to keep 
abreast of new developments in 
ARMCO Stainless Steels during the 
emergency. Just write to The Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, 2661 
Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
District Offices in all Key Cities. 





STAINLESS STEELS 





70, A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

2400 tons, subway connections, Thirteenth 
street, W. Willow street, and Hermitage 
avenue, Chicago. 

2200 tons, lift bridge over entrance to 
reserve basin, Philadelphia, for navy. 

1950 tons, 1942 bridge requirements, vari- 
ous locations, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific railway. 

1800 tons, also 200 tons conerete bars, 
tube mill, Revere Copper & Brass Co., 
Baltimore; James Stewart Co., New 
York, contractor. 

1575 tons, also 320 tons, reinforcing bars, 
Cheesequake bridge, bascule, route 35, 
section 38, New Jersey; Fehlhaber Pile 
Co., New York, low, $942,893.70, bids 
Aug. 22, Trenton. 

1000 tons, vertical lift bridge, Phila- 
delphia navy yard, Philadelphia; bids 
Sept. 9. 

1000 tons, 16 intake gates for Bonneville 
powerhouse; Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works, Portland, low $495,040, to U. S 
engineer, Portland. 

950 tons, pier shed, pier 82, South Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Pennsylvania railroad. 


700 tons, tunnel supports, Apalachia tun- 
nel, Tennessee Valley authority. 

610 tons, paint shop, aircraft manufac- 
turing and assembly plant, Ft. Crook, 
Nebr., for army engineers, Omaha 
Steel Works, Omaha, Nebr., low. 

575 tons, compressor houses and furnace 
units, Hercules Powder Co., Louisiana, 
Mo. 

321 tons, two buildings, Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Association Inc., Colum- 
bus, O.; one, 221 tons; the other, ad- 
dition to warehouse, 100 tons, both at 
Maumee, O. 

310 tons, extension to building 33, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

300 tons, transfer shed, Naval supply 
depot, Oakland, Calif. 

275 tons, overpass bridge, Wayne county, 
Pennsylvania; bids to state highway 
department, Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 12. 

250 tons, dial center, Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co., Hyattsville, Md. 

210 tons, house construction, location 
unknown, Pan-American Airways. 

200 tons, building, Bell Telephone Co., 
Lansdowne, Pa. 

190 tons, state highway bridge, Pierre, 
S. Dak. 

i180 tons, addition, Montgomery, Ward & 
Co., Springfield, O. 

170 tons, recreation building, naval base, 
Norfolk, Va. 

165 tons, underpass, Woodbury, N. J.; no 
bids received Aug. 22, Trenton. 

160 tons, exhauster and booster building, 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

150 tons, building addition, Lake Erie 
Engineering Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

140 tons, bridge, Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania; bids to state highway de- 
partment, Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 12. 

130 tons, plant addition, High Standard 
Mfg. Co., Hamden, Conn. 

125 tons, beams for crane runways, South 
Portland Shipbuilding Co., South Port- 
land, Me. 

116 tons, state bridge, contract 2212, La- 
doga, Montgomery county, Indiana; 
original bids Aug. 5 rejected, new bids 
Aug. 26 produced only one bidder. 


103 tons, state bridge FAP-124 (4), 
Sapinero, Colo.; bids July 29; project 
abandoned. 


Unstated, 230-kv switchyard at Coulee 
powerhouse; bids to Denver, Sept. 12, 
spec. 1557-D. 

Unstated, reconstruction Morrison street 
bridge, Portland, state project; bids to 
highway commission, Portland, Oreg., 
Sept. 4. 

Unstated, 


125-foot high structure for 
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steel pipe line, Crooked river crossing, 
Deschutes project, near Terrebonne, 
Oreg.; bids to Bureau of Reclamation, 
Bend, Oreg., Sept. 15. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 89 


Steel mesh deliveries for high- 
way reinforcing work have 
lengthened to about two months, 
but are relatively ahead of con- 
crete reinforcing bars. Uncertain 
outlook is holding up some high- 
way construction in the East. Ma- 
terial now up for estimates will 
probably not be available this fall 
and may go over until spring. 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


1900 tons, 800-foot pier, Puget Sound 
navy yard, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Seattle; Sound Construction & Engi- 
neering Co., and Peter Kiewitt Co., 
Seattle, joint contractors. 


1639 tons; also 40 tons miscellaneous, 
pier and transit shed, port of em- 
barkation, New Orleans, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
through Stevens Bros. and Miller- 
Hutchinson Co., New Orleans. 

675 tons, building, Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., to Concrete Steel 
Co., New York, through Stone & Web- 
ster Engineering Corp., Boston. 

500 tons, mesh state highway project 
RC-4129, Oswego county, New York, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Madison County Construction Co., Inc., 
Madison, N. Y., contractor, $457,745.30. 


350 tons, seaplane ramps for U. S. engi- 
neers, Alaska bases, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Seattle. 

300 tons, gear plant, 
Co., West Lynn, Mass., 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

300 tons, ammonia plant, Henderson, Ky., 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
and Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland; 
Pioneer Construction Co., contractor. 

300 tons, mesh, state highway project 
RC-41-30, Allegany county, New York, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
C. P. Ward Inc., Rochester, N. Y., con- 
tractor, $576,784.30. 

280 tons, 14 units, McClelland Field, 
Sacramento, Calif., to Ceco Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp., San Francisco. 


200 tons, miscellaneous defense projects, 
to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, 
Seattle. 

200 tons, women’s dormitory, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif., to Gil- 
more Fabricators Inc., San Francisco. 


175 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, inv. 
A-33,295-A, Redding, Calif., to Colum- 
bia Steel Co., San Francisco. 


162 tons, building, Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Royal Oak, Mich., to Tay- 
lor & Gaskin Inc., Detroit, and Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit. 

151 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, inv. 
44,313-A, Earp, Calif., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., San Francisco. 


General Electric 
to Bethlehem 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Aug. 30 .......... 7,912 
Week ended Aug. 23.......... 21,523 
Week ended Aug. 16.......... 22,430 
This weer, 2060. ..-.....-.... 23,817 
Weekly average, 1941.......... 12,376 
Weekly average, 1940.......... 8,814 
Weekly average, July, 1941.... 16,563 
Total to date, 1940........... 323,498 
Totes: te::Gaoe,. WNL. oi. sks 445,520 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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150 tons, Cowles dormitory, Grinnell Col- 
lege, Grinnell, Iowa, to Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co., Des Moines, Iowa and 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; Weits Con- 
struction Co., contractor. 

140 tons, building, Continental Can Co., 
Mankato, Minn., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; Austin Co., Chicago, 
contractor. 

125 tons, barracks and storehouse, naval 
base, San Diego, Calif., to Truscon 
Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

125 tons, job 9201, Washington county, 
Arkansas, to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; Vincennes Steel Co., 
contractor. 

100 tons, housing project, Cherry Street, 
Long Beach, Calif., to Blue Diamond 
Corp., Los Angeles. 

100 tons, mesh, state highway project, 
RC-41-27, Jefferson county, New York 





to American Steel & Wire Co., New 
York; Belmar Company, Troy, N. Y., 
contractor, $106,626.40. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 
36,000 tons, national defense work in 
various parts of Pacific Ocean; bids to 
Pacific Naval Constructors, Alameda, 
Calif. 
4000 tons, storehouse, Philadelphia navy 
yard, Philadelphia; bids Sept. 5. 


1000 tons, additional Boeing Aircraft 
Co. plant, Seattle. 

600 tons, Battery-Brooklyn tunnel, con- 
tract 6, partial requirements; bids 
Sept. 4. 

350 tons, addition, North American Ce- 
ment Co., Catskill, N. Y.; Nicholson 


Co., New York, contractor. 


250 tons, optical building, Frankford ar- 


senal, Philadelphia, quartermaster de- 





dependably. 
corrosion, 
operation. 


Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence, R. |. 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


US. PAT OFFICER 


Insure Long Life From 
Ball and Roller Bearings 


Those you lose will be hard to replace! 
are resulting in a shortage of wanted sizes. 
chances with your ball and roller bearings? 


NON-FLUID OIL safeguards bearing life by lubricating 


It protects bearings from pitting and 


so guarantees long 


Recommendation by leading makers of ball 
and roller bearings proves it superior to grease. 


Used successfully in leading iron and steel mills. 


for testing sample today—prepaid—NO CHARGE. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


Main Office: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
WAREHOUSES: 


Detroit, Mich. 





MODERN STEEL MILL LUBRICANT 


Defense needs 


Why take 


trouble-free 


life and 


Send 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 





Better | Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month| at Less | Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month| per Month 
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partment. ment, Harrisburg, Pa., Sept. 5. 
200 tons, bridge, Lincoln, R. I. Unstated, approaches, walls and _ sub- 
200 tons, mesh, state highway project ways, Morrison street bridge, Port- 
RC-41-32, _ Rensselaer county, New land; bids to Highway Commission, 
York; no bids received. Portland, Oreg., Sept. 4. 
150 tons, municipal courthouse, Brook 
line, Mass. ° 
125 tons, alternate, highway project Pig Iron 
Holyoke, Mass.; readvertised bids Sept. Pig Iron Prices, Page 90 
2, department of public works, Boston. 


100 tons, water reservoir, Bucoda, Wash.; 


Little pig iron is being shipped 
except on priority orders and non- 


bids Aug. 25. A “ 
100 tons, Bureau of Roads bridge, Curry defense users are getting practical- 
county, Oregon; bids at Portland, Aug. ly none. In many cases melters 
7. with defense work find it difficult 
100 tons, 170-foot girder bridge, Chelan to. obtain we, tron to bg ead 
county, Washington; new bids Sept. 2, tain _opera ions. Si veries an er- 
at Wenatchee. rosilicon are in light supply and 
100 tons, two state highway bridges, In- more difficult to obtain than plg 
diana and Cambria counties, Pennsyl- iron. 
vania; bids to state highway depart- Iron and steel branch of OPM 


Therm-O-flake 


INSULATING CONCRETE 


A Light Weight High Temperature Ciiciine with 
Double Insulating Value 










The 2%” of THERM-O-FLAKE Concrete 
shown in an Open Hearth checker chamber 
bottom is used to protect the concrete founda- 
tion pad from excessive temperatures. It is 
equivalent in insulating effect to about 15” 


of fire brick. 





Reduces usual insulating concrete thickness by about half. 


Increases effective depths of flues and checkers in Open Hearth 


furnace construction. 
Protects concrete foundation pads from excessive heat. 
Allows increased magnesite thickness in Open Hearth bottoms. 
Smooths surface irregularities on Open Hearth bottom pans. 
€ 


Write for Information and Prices 


Other Therm-L-f lake Products 


Made from Exfoliated Vermiculite 
Granules - Coating - Brick - Block 


100 


“Illinois 
Or enina 


@ ompany 





JOLIET, ILL. 











has notified consumers that Form 
PD-70 must be filed at once in 
cases where this has been neg- 


lected. These were ordered filed 
by Aug. 15 but some melters have 
delayed. The form is to be sent 
in whether pig iron is_ being 
bought for that month or not, as 
a necessary factor in administer- 
ing the order. 

Two Cleveland suppliers have 
figured from their returns that 
their September allottments will 
be available to priorities from A-9 
upward but none will be available 
for holders of A-10 and lower rat- 
ings. 

A development resulting from 
the questionnaires is that some 
foundries have normal inventories, 
sufficient for several months opera- 
tions, while others have been close 
to shutting down because of scant 
supply. Some equalization of these 
conditions will be undertaken. 

No definite ruling has been made 
as to disposition of the 2 per cent 
pool, set aside for emergency allo- 
cation. 

Brooklyn navy yard is calling 
for bids on 445 tons of low phos 
Sept. 5. This grade is difficult to 
obtain, due to the small number 
of producers, and this tonnage 
probably will be allocated. 

The latest inquiry for supply to 
Great Britain, 250000 tons, has not 
been fully met. This probably will 
be supplied under the same rating 
as applies to army and navy ton- 
nage, 

Gray iron foundry operations in 
the Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
district declined 1.7 per cent dur- 
ing July, according to the indus- 
trial research department, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Output of 
jobbing plants was steady, the drop 
being accounted for by other foun- 
dries. Production was 41.4 per 
cent ahead of last year. Shipments 
were 14 per cent above June and 
53.2 per cent larger than a year 
ago. 

Steel foundry operations reached 
a new high in July, 11.5 percent 
ahead of June. Shipments rose 9 
per cent and backlogs 15.7 per 
cent. Unfilled orders will keep 
foundries at present output more 
than five months. 


Scrap 
Scrap Prices, Page 92 


Insistence that ceiling prices on 
steel and iron scrap now in effect 
will be enforced strictly after Sept. 
1 by OPM and OPACS was the high 
light of the scrap situation last 
week. The two government agen- 
cies met with representatives of 
producers, buyers and sellers of 
scrap and Leon Henderson, price 
administrator, minced no words in 
asserting the full power of the gov- 
ernment would be exerted in en- 
forcing the schedule. Additional 
powers would be sought, if neces- 
sary, he asserted. (See page 23.) 

OPACS has established Cincin- 
nati as a basing point for scrap, 
at the same prices as Portsmouth 
and Middletown, O., and Ashland, 
Ky., to apply also to the switching 
district of Newport, Ky. It also 
has established net f. o. b. line prices 


STEEL 

















for rerolling rail on certain rail- 
roads and provides uniform ship- 
ping prices at various Gulf ports. 

Demoralization of trade in scrap 
had reached a point where upgrad- 
ing and higher prices than provided 
in the OPACS schedule had made 
impossible trading at the schedule. 
Reports of sales as much as $4 over 
ceiling had been made and also 
that classification of scrap grades 
had been practically discarded as 
long as some tonnage could be fur- 
nished. 

Scarcity continues in the Pitts- 
burgh district, despite the higher 
prices offered, this apparently 
having little effect on gathering 
and preparing material. At Chi- 
cago somewhat better receipts have 
been noted, attributed to better 
price, but the increase is not suffi- 
cient to allow accumulation for win- 
ter use, when shipments normally 
are less than in good weather. 


A leading Buffalo consumer is 
estimated to have 60,000 to 70,000 
tons in stockpiles but assure capac- 
ity steel production through the 
winter the reserve should be 150,- 
000 to 175,000 tons, a total not at- 
tainable under present conditions. 
Similar conditions exist in other 
consuming centers. 


New England melters are not ob- 
taining sufficient new scrap to bal- 
ance their melt and are using such 
reserves as they have, depleting 
accumulations provided for winter. 
Steel turnings production of Water- 
town, Mass., arsenal for the next 
six months has been allocated to 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, Mid- 
land, Pa., at the ceiling price, $9.56, 
r: G0. 


Pacific Coast 


San Francisco—Demand for steel 
products continues unabated and 
industries making steel products 
for civilian use find themselves in 
a tighter position in regard to pri- 
orities. Those in close touch with 
the situation are of the opinion 
that many small producers will be 
forced to discontinue business dur- 
ing the national emergency. 

Awards of reinforcing bars ag- 
gregated 1494 tons and brought 
the total to date to 97,844 tons, 
compared with 121,969 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1940. Ceco 
Steel Products Corp. took 280 tons 
for 14 units at McClelland Field, 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per pound, to consumers 
j.0.b. shipping point 
Tungsten types 
For each 1% tungsten contained 
Solid scrap containing over 12%.. .1.80c¢ 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12%....1.60 
Turnings, millings containing 


Molybdenum Types 
Solid scrap, not less than 7% mo- 
lybdenum, 0.50 vanadium....... 12.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis. ..10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 3% mo- 
lybdenum, 4% tungsten, 0.50 
vanadium 
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Sacramento, Calif. Gilmore Fabri- 
cators Inc., booked 200 tons for a 
women’s dormitory at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. Bur- 
eau of reclamation placed 175 tons 
for delivery at Redding, Calif., 
with Columbia Steel Co. and 150 
tons for delivery at Earp, Calif., 
with Bethlehem Steel Co. Numer- 
ous small projects have come out 
for figures and pending business 
exceeds 40,000 tons. 

United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co. took 200 tons of cast iron pipe 
for Sacramento, Calif. United 


States Pipe & Foundry Co. were 
low on 307 tons for Vallejo, Calif. 
Pending business includes 650 tons 
for San Diego, Calif., and 214 tons 
for Burbank, Calif. Awards totaled 


644 tons, bringing the aggregate 
for the year to 38,100 tons, com- 


pared with 32,161 tons for the 
same period a year ago. 

Most structural fabricators are 
operating at near capacity on na- 
tional defense projects and _ evi- 
dence little interest in inquiries 
from private sources. Bethlehem 
Steel Co. secured 200 tons for 


transmission tower crossing across 
the Willamette river in Oregon in 
connection with the Bonneville dam 
project. Pending business exceeds 
45,000 tons. Awards totaled 470 
tons and brought the aggregate to 
date to 464,709 tons, compared with 
214,450 tons for the same period 
last year. 
Seattle—Priorities 


dominate the 










How operators of industrial equipment are in- 
creasing equipment life, reducing maintenance 
costs, speeding production with Stoody Alloys. 








Above: Unprotected conveyor screws used in a certain cement plant nor 
mally lasted only 5 to 6 weeks. Hard-facing the barrels and flights with 


Stoodite has increased the life of their conveyors to six months 


Below: Tamps such as these are used to form a cement and cinder mixture 
into blocks and normally last only two or three days. Hard-facing the 
wearing surfaces of tamps with Stoodite prolongs their life three to five 
times, eliminating several unnecessary shutdowns and greatly reducing 


operating costs 





Stoody Hard-Facing Alloys are being used to protect the wearing surfaces of all types of steel equip 
ment-in all types of industries. If abrasion is one of your problems we will be glad to send descriptive 
literature cr submit recommendations covering the correct hard-facing alloy and welding procedure to 


fit your particular problem. Stoody Hard Facing Alloys are described in Catalog No. 106. Send for 


your copy now! 


STOODY COMPANY—1134 West Slauson, Whittier, California 


STOODY COMPANY 


116" STOODITE FACING 


1/8" STOODITE FACING 








SAME FACING ON OPPOSITE SIDE 


Above: Flopper gates used in coke by-products plants to direct the coke 
into loading chutes are subjected to severe wear and normally last but 
o short time. Protecting the gate surfaces indicated in the sketch with 
Bore Stoodite increases gate life three to five times 

Below: A couple of ounces of Tube Borium on the jows of your plote 
gripping tongs will not only increase their life many times but will also 
eliminate slippage becouse the diamond like particles of Borium imbedded 
in Tube Borium deposits grip plates securely regardless of the angle or 


the plate thickness 
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SAVE YOUR 
MOTORS 






New Equipment 
Is Scarce! 








RESURFACERS 


Smooth up Commutators and Slip 
Rings periodically, without dis- 
mantling — before sparking and 
burning begin. Save time plus 
replacement cost. IDEAL Resur- 
facers are made in grades, sizes 
and shapes to fit conditions on any 
motor. 

















































PRECISION GRINDERS 


True-up Commutators and Slip Rings 
even when badly pitted. No dis- 
mantling—work done in their own 
bearings, operating at normal speed. 
Grinds to accuracy of .001 inches. 
3,Models meet all conditions. 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Complete Motor Maintenance Line 











IDEAL COMMUTATOR DRESSER CO. 


5076 Park Ave. 


"Sales Offices In All Principal Cities" 


Sycamore, Illinois 


In Canada: 
Irving Smith, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 

























market, 
ting small attention. In some in- 
stances municipalities are revising 
plans to eliminate use of steel as 
far as possible. The situation is 
working a hardship on the smaller 
shops with defense project subcon- 
tracts. They depend on their sup- 
plies on warehouses who in turn 
are unable to obtain deliveries. 
Wholesalers report stocks are low 
and replacements difficult, strong- 
est demand being for plates and 
galvanized sheets, although all 
items are selling in volume. 

Contracts for 11,000 tons of shapes 
and 1000 tons of concrete bars in- 
volved in the new Boeing plant to 
be erected here, are immediately 
pending. In about 30 days contracts 
will be placed for the new forging 
plant of Isaacson Iron Works. 

Demand for cast iron pipe has de- 
creased, due to inability of dealers 
to guarantee deliveries and unwill- 
ingness to quote. Business pending 
is not large but several sizeable 
projects are expected to be out for 
figures as soon as the emergency 
passes. 

State highway commissions are 
limiting their improvements as far 
as possible to those requiring little 
or no steel. 

Stringency in intercoastal steam- 
ship space has diverted steel ship- 
ments largely to overland routes, 
both heavy materials and smaller 
items coming by rail. 

The scrap market continues con- 
fused, cast increasingly scarce and 
steel scrap receipts dropping so 
that this item also will soon be a 
problem unless the supervisory set- 
up is revised, which dealers claim 
is necessary to stabilize the situa- 
tion and afford a free flow to centers 
where defense work is under way. 
Present prices are not stimulating 
shipments from the interior. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—Owing to sharp in- 
crease in demand for steel in con- 
nection with an expanding war pro- 
gram, Canada, during the past few 
weeks, has developed an acute short- 
age. In an effort to turn larger 
quantities of steel into direct war 
channels, the government has an- 
nounced action that will greatly cur- 
tail deliveries to civilian industries, 
and freeze consumer stocks. Supply 
of plate for war needs is one of 
the more critical spots and it is 
stated that some branches of indus- 
try are being held up, due to diffi- 
culty in obtaining delivery. 

No change is reported in the 
sheet situation. Demand is heavy 
and inquiries numerous, but mills 
are not accepting orders. Repre- 
sentatives of United States mills 
state they are being deluged with 
orders for sheets and strip, a large 
part of which has to be turned 
down. It is expected, that Can- 
adian producers will open books next 
month for early 1942 delivery, al- 
though they already have some 
carry-over business into next year. 

Persistently heavy demand con- 
tinues for merchant bars, and some 
producers, with books filled to the 


non-defense projects get- | 











LATTERING air ham- 

mers, roaring bull- 
dozers and clanging well { 
casing noise dins the air hay 
throughout the country. 
Defense projects are being rushed—pro- 
duction is going up,—up—and up! But 
the entire program is moving on a simple 
life necessity—Water! 





Almost before the first transit is leveled. 
Layne men are on the job, rigs are up 
and the drills are biting through soil, 
clay, rock and on to water bearing forma- 
tions. In record time you'll hear the hum 
of powerful motors and the splashing of 
cool clear water. Such is the tempo of 
today’s unparalleled activity as the Na- 
tion faces an unpredictable future. 


Keyed to the ever increasing and ex- 
tremely urgent need for speed in pro- 
duction is Water! And wherever the Pump 
and Well is of Layne build, there you will 
find dependable performance no matter 
how heavy the load or prolonged the run. 


Never has the Layne Organization been 
so keenly alert to its task of producing 
great quantities of water with utmost 
speed. Never has it been operating more 
efficiently. If you need more water to 
further speed production, write or wire 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


LAYNE 
PUMPS & WELL 
WATER SYSTEMS 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
......... Stuttgart, Ark. 





Layne-Arkansas Co......... 
Layne-Atlantic Co... ..........---- MOrfolk, Va. 
Layne-Central Co...............................Memphis, Tenn, 
Layne-Northern Co......_.. Mishawaka, Ind. 
Layne-Louisiana Co................ ....Lake Charles, La. 
Layne-New York Co.......................... New Cork City. 











Layne-Western Co. of Mi i ° 
Layne-Bowler New England Corp......... Boston, Mass. 





international Water Supply......London, Ontario, Can. 
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end of the year, have withdrawn 
from the market, while others are 
accepting orders for only certain 
sizes. Bar rolling has increased in 
volume in recent weeks, but a num- 
ber of sizes formerly rolled have 
been suspended. 

Structural steel lettings totaled 
about 11,000 tons for the week. It 
is reported that through govern- 
ment action, a number of large pri- 
vate construction jobs have been 
suspended to release tonnage for 
war needs. Fabricators are work- 
ing at capacity to handle new busi- 
ness, and several are enlarging 
plants. 

Demand for foundry and malle- 
able pig iron is well in excess of 
supply and difficulty in obtaining 
supplies by non-war industry is 
becoming more acute. 

Shortage of cast scrap has re- 
sulted in a number of dealers in- 
creasing bid prices 50 cents per 
ton, and have been offering $18.50 
against a maximum selling price 
delivered consumers’ yards of $22 
gross ton for No. 1 cast scrap. 
Raising of the price failed to stimu- 
late offerings to any great extent. 
Stove plate has entirely disappeared. 
Suvply of steel scrap is holding 
well and no actual shortage is re- 
ported although there seems to be 
some question of dealers’ ability to 
meet all demands during the win- 
ter. 


Semifinished Steel 
Semifinished Prices, Page 89 


Nonintegrated steel producers 
welcome complete priorities con- 
trol, as it will assure them of a 
better position in semi-finished ma- 
terial. On the other hand, it will 
vastly increase their difficulties as 
far as paper work is concerned, be- 
cause they must first secure rat- 
ings and order numbers from cus- 
tomers before they will be able to 
place their own tonnage. 


In some cases at least this dif- 
ficulty will be eliminated by al- 
lowing nonintegrated mills to place 
blanket orders without preference 
ratings attached, and then to apply 
ratings received from customers 
against the following month’s ship- 
ments. This will provide smaller 
mills with a supply of steel and 
will not require them to wait un- 
til after receiving orders before 
placing orders for steel with in- 
tegrated mills. 


Effects of the M-21 order will 
probably be more noticeable on 
semifinished steel than in any 
other product. A larger percentage 
of semifinished will be covered by 
preference ratings than on any 
finished product, with a few minor 
exceptions, since finishing capacity 
is larger than semifinished supply. 


Tin Plate 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 88 


‘Seattered shutdowns of tin mills 
have appeared at ‘several points, 
due principally to misalignments 
in shipping schedules of semifin- 
ished material. It is to be ex- 
pected that these temporary sus- 
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pensions, none of which lasted 
more than a few days, will con- 
tinue because the mills are operat- 
ing at peak rates on extremely 
low inventories. 


Because of pressure for sheet 
mill products, as well as for semi- 
finished steel for sheet mills, it is 
virtually impossible to increase in- 
ventories. However, there is no 
reason to believe that any pro- 
longed shutdowns will be neces- 
sary. 

Demand continues unabated, and 
consumption now is running ahead 
of production because of the heavy 
packing season in domestic mar- 


kets plus heavy buying in the ex- 
port market. 
points last 


Operations were off 


two week to 92 per 


cent of capacity, as a result of 


the shutdowns. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 89 


Priorities on coke, mainly on 
foundry grades of beehive and to 
some extent on by-product coke, 
are being discussed. Premium 


grades are most difficult to obtain 
as most by-product operators are 
out of the market. These ovens 
for the most part are owned by 
steel producers and the coke never 
reaches the market. In fact, many 
steelmakers with coke ovens have 
been in the market for additiona! 
tonnage. Excess of beehive coke 





High Speed Cutting-off in the stockroom 
ends delays and profitless handling 


In modern plants everywhere, just as in this large electrical 
manufacturing plant, it has become part of efficient plant opera- 
tion to install one or more MARVEL No. 6A or No. 9A High Speed 
Production Saws right at the stock racks, to end material ‘bottle 
necks’’ and unnecessary materials handling. 


With one of these versatile heavy-duty all ball-bearing saws, 
(the fastest cutting-off machines built) the stockroom can provide 
single pieces or quantities of identical pieces, cut-off from bars 
and tubing on a moment's notice. With no more operator attention 
than is required by an automatic screw machine, these Saws 
will automatically measure, feed and cut-off identical lengths, 


slices or pieces from single or nested bars. 


Quantity runs can 


be interrupted at any point for a miscellaneous cut by simply 
disengaging the automatic bar push-up. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. “The Hack Saw People” 


5700 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 





Eastern Sales: 225 Lafayette St., N. Y. 








is still available. Foundry con- are maintained on material ordered 
sumers believe blast furnaces early in first quarter, some of 
should use this grade and make which was secured by supplement- 


more premium coke available for al preferential ratings after the 
cupola use, original orders were booked. Con- 

In some cases foundry coke us- struction demands, notably for 
ers, curtailing operations because government bases, are heavy, re- 


flected in high ratio of large sizes. 
Production is as high as possible 
under lagging bar deliveries, alloys 
being tighter than carbon steel. 
One of the largest inquiries in 


of scrap shortage, have asked post- 
ponement of shipments until they 
can resume full production. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets the East in recent years includes 
' ey eat? a tonnage for the Brooklyn-Bat- 

Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 89 tery tunnel, New York, closing 
Bolt and nut shops are placing Sept. 4. This project does not 
bar orders on a 100 per cent pri- carry a high priority, but as bolt 
ority basis. Current operations production for the tunnel will not 
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American Industry has 
Accepted the Challenge 


FAIRWAY JUNIOR 


HERE can be no excuses, Pate eve woe, 
alibis, subterfuges. More groin tablets. This 





and more the products of mills model features one- 

. ° tab-at-a-time de- 
and shops become increasingly livery, | visible, re 
; H : ; serve, lock an ey 
important in securing victory. protection and other 


. improvements 
Workers affected with heat . 


sickness, regardless of how hard they try, cannot give 
their best. The salt sweated out of their systems must be 
replaced if they are to continue hour after hour to keep 
at their jobs, alert and efficient. 

Fairway Saltabs (*) and Fairway Dispensers are 
widely recognized as an effective aid in the prevention 
of heat sickness. The widening use of Fairway Saltabs 
in industry in various parts of the United States during 
the past fourteen years attests that fact. 


There are several models of Fairway Saltab Dispensers 
which meet every requirement. 
(*) Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FAIRWAY LABORATORIES, Division 


THE G. S. SUPPIGER CO., 1530 HADLEY STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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appear until next year, this is not 
an immediate problem of supply. 
Despite large use of welding in 
ship construction, this continues 
among the leading consumers of 
bolts and nuts. 


Fluorspar 
Fluorspar Prices, Page 90 


Fluorspar has been advanced $1 
to $2 per ton to a range of $22 to 
$23. Though the lower figure is 
more prevalent sales have been 
made recently at the higher price, 
justifying a quotable range. The 
advance has been due to heavy de- 
mand, sellers stating that fluorspar 
had been out of line with other 
raw materials used in the steel in- 
dustry. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 91 


London—(By Cable)—Se mi fin- 
ished supply position in Great 
Britain is satisfactory, with some 
tonnage in stock. Some _ descrip- 
tions of finished steel are also avail- 
able. Domestic iron ore produc- 
tion is expanding for basic steel- 
making. Pig iron and coke supplies 
are sufficient for current needs. De- 
mand is increasing for special steels 
and shipbuilding and railroad main- 
tenance material. Wire mills are 
fully occupied. Sheets, including 
galvanized, are quiet. 


Warehouses Need Much 
Steel To Rebuild Stocks 


According to a recent survey 
iron and steel warehouse distribu- 
tors throughout the country need 
750,000 tons of steel, exclusive of 
merchant products, to bring stocks 
back to normal. Merchant prod- 
ucts, in the sense of this survey, 
are those in finished form, ready 
to use, such as nails, fencing, and 
pipe. Thus the figure above ap- 
plies only to heavy steel, or steel 
products which are to be further 
fabricated before use. 


Equipment 


Seattle—Priorities are generally 
in effect, contractors on private proj- 
ects meeting delay in deliveries of 
needed items. Largest bid open- 
ing of the week was by Bonneville 
power administration for conduc- 
tor and accessories, Bonneville-Mid- 
way section of Bonneville-Grand 
Coulee transmission line, Phelps- 
Dodge Products Corp., New York, 
low at $818,437, alternates, $867,- 
037 and $725,222. Same office has 
called bids Sept. 2 for 527,000 feet 
of conductor and accessories for 
Midway-Coulee section, and Sept. 8 
for a 30,000-kva condenser for Mid- 
way. Puget Sound navy yard 
opened figures Aug. 26 for three 
air compressors and will receive 
tenders Sept. 4 for two mobile 
cranes of 20-ton capacity. U. S. en- 
gineer, Portland, Oreg., received 
bids Aug. 29 for woven wire fence 
at Portland airbase. Fort Lewis is 
considering bids for six  trans- 
formers, opened Aug. 26. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


New Yerk—Allocation of domestic 
and imported metals to the various 
classes of consumers is proceeding 
rather smoothly now, although con- 
siderable confusion still persists in 
copper. Late reports from Washing- 
ton indicated that an amendment to 
the copper schedule is being pre- 
pared and a statement on cadmium 
prices is pending. An announce- 
ment regarding scrap is also ex- 
pected soon. 

Copper—OPM still is not co-or- 
dinating defense demand for electro- 
lytic and fire-refined copper in the 
various commercial shapes with the 
type of copper and shapes which 
fabricators need to operate their 
plants. The OPM “copper” order 
which went into effect as of Aug. 7 
is applicable to secondary brass and 
bronze ingot, according to John A. 
Church, chief of the copper-zinc sec- 
tion. 

Lead — Producers are shipping 
metal as quickly as it is available 
and are keeping consumers’ needs 
fairly well covered. Domestic sup- 
plies are still being augmented by 
importations. 

Zine—Production from domestic 
ores is up 29 per cent over a year 
ago while output from all sources is 
up about 50 per cent. Although 
some consumers still report pro- 
longed shipment delays on defense 
orders, producers claim that 50 per 
cent of all zine is available for 
civilian use. 

Tin—Continued advance in the 
Far Eastern tin price has forced im- 
porters to reduce their offerings at 
the maximum 52-cent level here. 
Metals Reserve Co. has sold mod- 
erate tonnages for prompt delivery. 
Larger consumers, however, still 
have large reserves and are not 
pressing for additional tonnages. 


Ford Makes $132,224 
Dues Payment to UAW 


Checks totaling $132,224 and 
representing initiation fees and 
union dues collected through the 
check-off system in August were 
mailed last week by Ford Motor 
Co., Dearborn, Mich., to the United 
Auto Workers Union, CIO. This 
was the first such dues deduction 
from workers’ pay in accordance 
with the contract signed June 20. 


All but six domestic Ford plants 
were included. No deductions, it 
is reported, were made in plants 
located at Charlotte, N. C.; Cleve- 
land; Jacksonville, Fla.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Seattle; and Cincinnati, 
“because they were not approached 
by the union.” 


Amounts sent in from the vari- 
ous plants: Alexandria, Va., $44; 
Atlanta, Ga., $1498; Buffalo, $3043; 
Chester, Pa., $5349; Chicago, $6447; 
Dallas, Tex., $3932; Denver, $37; 
Des Moines, Iowa; $102; Edgewa- 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 


—Copper-—————__, 


Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
Aug. Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
23 12.00 12.00 11.75 52.00 52.00 
25 12.00 12.00 11.75 52.00 52.00 
26 12.00 12.00 11.75 52.00 52.00 
27 12.00 12.00 11.75 52.00 52.00 
28 12.00 12.00 11.75 52.00 52.00 
29 12.00 12.00 11.75 52.00 52.00 


F.0.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 12.00c Conn. copper 


Sheets 


Yellow brass (high) 19.48 
Copper, hot rolled ..... 20.87 
Lead, cut to jobbers 9.10 
Zinc, 100 lb. base ...... 12.50 
Tubes 
High yellow brass 22.23 
Seamless copper 21.37 
Rods 
High yellow brass 15.01 
Copper, hot rolled . 17.37 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed 18.12 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 19.73 
OLD METALS 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
New York SeTETET oie 5 
Cleveland .10.00-10.25 
Chicago .. .9.25-9.50 
EN, Ste on, O... 4s ws be eal ees 9.50 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York, No. 1.. 10.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 10.00 


Anti- 
Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zine num Amer. Cath- 
We St. L st. L 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
5.85 5.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.85 5.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.85 5.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.85 3.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.85 5.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.85 5.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
Chicago, No. 1 10.00 
St. Louis 10.00 
Composition Brass Turnings 
New York 9.25 
Light Copper 
New York 8.00 
Cleveland 8.00 
Chicago 8.00 
St. Louis 8.00 
Light Brass 
Cleveland 5.50-5.75 
Chicago 5.75-6.00 
St. Louis 5.75-6.00 
Lead 
New York 5.00-5.25 
Cleveland 4.75-5.00 
Chicago 4.75-5.00 
St. Louis “4 4.50-4.75 
Old Zine 
New York 4.50 
Cleveland 4.00-4.12% 
St. Louis 4.50-5.00 
Aluminum 
Mis., cast re 11.00 
Borings, No. 12 .. 9.50 
Other than No. 12 10.00 
Clips, pure 13.00 
SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, l. c. 1. 13.25 


Standard No, 12 aluminum 


e@ For over sixty years, Grant has served its customers 
throughout the country—and we can serve you, too, 
with gears for your every requirement—spur—bevels 


—mitre—worm and worm gears—reduction units. 


GRANT GEAR WORKS 


COR. SECOND & B STS. 
BOSTON , MASSACHUSETTS 


16.00 














ter, N. J., $7080; Fargo, N. D., $21; 
Houston, Tex., $156; Indianapolis, 
$38; Kansas City, $1899; Long 
Beach, Calif., $2235; Louisville, Ky., 
$1153; Memphis, Tenn., $1389; Mil- 
waukee, $33; New Orleans, $165; 
Norfolk, Va., $1427; Omaha, Nebr., 
$96; Richmond, Calif., $1170; St. 
Louis, $793; Salt Lake City, Utah, 
$15: Somerville, Mass., $2716; and 
St. Paul, $1287. 

Increased collections after Sep- 
tember are anticipated, as_ the 
union shop contract makes it 
mandatory for Ford workers to 


Ss. A. COCHRAN 


President 


E. A. SAMUEL 
Vice Pres. 


join the UAW within 90 days of 
the signing of the contract. 

National Labor Relations Board 
hearing was held last week on the 
petition of the United Automobile 
Workers, AFL, to be certified bar- 
gaining agent for approximately 
3000 employes in small Ford Motor 
Co. plants in 14 Michigan com- 
munities. Counsel for the com- 
pany and the CIO auto workers 
union asserted they regarded the 
contract signed by Ford and the 
UAW as covering all Ford em- 
ployes in Michigan. 


W. F. KRIEGER 


Sec.-Treas. 


FRANK SAMUEL & CO., Inc. 


Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLOYS PIG IRON MUCK BARS 
Ferro Manganese Low Phos Low Phos and Special 
eo a English The American 

erro Silicon , 
Calcium Silicide French Swedo Iron Co.’s 
Silico Manganese 
MANGANESE ORE IRON CHROME ORE 

Open Hearth Use ORES Lump 
Blast Furnace Use Ground 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


West Newton, Mass. 
28 Fairway Drive 


New York, N. Y. 
40 Exchange Place 
* 





AND FLANGES 
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WELDED STEEL 


Rolled from Standard 
Bar Stock 


Send for Illustrated 
Booklet 


KING FIFTH WHEEL COMPANY 
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Canada Organizing 
Steel Priorities 


(Concluded from Page 48) 


000; Victoria Machinery Depot Ltd., Vic- 
toria, B. C., $8,035,200; Yarrows Ltd., 
Victoria, $30,000; Foundation Maritime 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, $169,800; E. A. Chap- 
pell Ltd., Summerside, P. E. I., $63,000; 
Walter Pinaud, Baddeck, N. S., $30,000; 
Norman Rose Shipping Co., Lower Le- 
Havre, N. S., $17,600; LeBlanc Shipbuild- 
ing Co. Ltd., Weymouth, N. S., $30,000; 
Department of Transport, John Ethering- 
ton, Shelbourne, N. S., Quebec, Que., $10,- 
460; Gordon Boat Works Ltd., Brockville, 
Ont., $9125. 

Land transport: Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ont., $2,161,996; 
Dominion Truck Equipment Co. Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont., $400,545; International 
Harvester Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $5525; Cus- 
son Freres Ltd., Montreal, $60,610. 

Aircraft: Canadian Pratt & Whitney 
Co. Ltd., Montreal, $5080; Northern Elec- 
tric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $5208; Fleet Air- 
craft Co. Ltd., Ft. Erie, Ont., $24,666; 
National Steel Car Corp. Ltd., Hamilton, 


$8538. 
Electrical equipment: Northern Electric 
Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $55,766; Canadian Mar- 


coni Co. Ltd., Montreal, $16,886; Cana- 
dian National Telegreph Co. Ltd., Mon- 
treal, $7620; Canadian General Electric 
Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $7568; Exide Batteries 
Ltd., Toronto, $15,839. 

Instruments: Instruments Ltd., Ottawa, 
$10,824; Ontario Hughes-Owens Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, $68,659. 

Machinery: John Bertram & Sons Ltd., 
Montreal, $7891; Combustion Engineering 
Corp. Ltd., Montreal, $6076; J. H. Ryder 
Machinery Co. Ltd., Toronto, $6801; A. R. 
Williams Machinery Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
$6292. 

Ordnance: Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., 
Lachine, Que., $32,400. 

Munitions: C. P. Fabien Ltd,, Mon- 
treal, $20,509; T. H. Hancock Ltd., Mon- 
treal, $7000; Moffatts Ltd., Weston, Ont., 
$17,332; A. S. Nicholson & Son Ltd., 
Burlington, Ont., $12,855. 

Structural steel: Dominion Bridge Co. 
Ltd., Lachine, $423,838; Sarnia Bridge 
Co. Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., $141,906. 

War construction projects: Acadia Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., Halifax, N. S., $292,000; 
Anglin Norcross Ltd., Montreal, $747,500; 
Deakin & Stewart Construction Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $66,545; A. Janin Co. Ltd., Mon- 
treal, $375,000; Reid & Cambridge Co. 
Ltd., Westmount, Que., $79,253; Bird Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
$191,985; Claydon Construction Co., 
Winnipeg, Man., $91,000. 

Miscellaneous: Four Wheel Drive Auto 
Co. Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., $8168; Horton 
Steel Works Ltd., Ft. Erie, $89,750; Uni- 
versal Plumbing Co. Ltd., Toronto, $154,- 
000; Gregg Mfg. Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.., 
$6306; American Can Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
$9325; Gillette Safety Razor Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, $12,950; Horton Steel Works 
Ltd., Toronto, $16,570. 


7-Man Board To Allocate 
Available Materials 
(Concluded from Page 22) 


tem will follow on the heels of the 
new board’s establishment. Even 
before SPAB was decided upon, it 
was reported preliminary drafts of 
priorities reorganization had been 
drawn. It is considered probable 
these will be made to conform 
closely with the new organization. 
Probability that material short- 
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ages would necessitate further dis- 
location in manufacturing and em- 
ployment was indicated by the 
White House statement announcing 
the reorganization. 

“The necessities of granting pri- 
orities in materials of which there 
are present shortages will result in 
some _ dislocation—in some _shut- 
downs or curtailment of work in 
some factories which manufacture 
nondefense materials. The OPM is 
seeking to alleviate the resulting 
hardships in two ways: First, by 
promoting subcontracting and 
farming out of defense orders 
among smaller industries; and sec- 
ond, by helping nondefense plants 
place themselves in a position to 
take defense orders by minor 
changes in equipment and machine 
tools. 

“The labor division of OPM has 
set up committees consisting of rep- 
resentatives of management, labor 
and government to deal energetical- 
ly with such situations, particularly 
the orderly transfer of workers from 
nondefens2 jobs to defense jobs. 
This program has already been put 
into effect among silk workers and 
is now being applied in the automo- 
bile industry.” 


May Use Insurance 


To ease the hardship on workers 
losing their jobs as result of such 
shutdowns, the President last week 
said unemployment insurance could 
be used to tide them over for 30 
or 60 days or until federal, state and 
local groups could work out a Sat- 
isfactory solution. The manufac- 
turer forced to close down appar- 
ently must look out for himself. 

One problem which is bothering 
government procurement officers is 
that of manufacturers who are en- 
gaged primarily in civilian produc- 
tion but who also make some items 
essential for defense. An example 
quoted by an Air Corps officer last 
week was that of a small metal- 
working company whose output is 
only 10 per cent for defense. How- 
ever, the parts made by this com- 
pany are essential and at present 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. The 
company insists it must maintain 60 
per cent operations or close down. 
The company now is unable to ob- 
tain raw materials for its civilian 
production and air corps officials 
fear it will close, cutting off sup- 
plies of the essential parts. 

Another priorities headache has 
arisen through the granting of high 
ratings for more material than is 
available. An example is pig iron, 
the supply of which is said to be 
sufficient to satisfy only the ratings 
from A-1 through A-9; some offi- 
cials believe there will be no pig 
iron for manufacturers holding A-10 
or B ratings—including some de- 
fense manufacturers and essential 
civilian manufacturers. 
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Wing Tips 
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stainless steel. Solar has been mak- 
ing this equipment for about ten 
years and in that time has produced 
over 20,000 units. Production now 
has been started in the Budd plant 
at Philadelphia under the joint 
agreement between the two com- 
panies. 

OPM officials estimate 267,000 tons 
of steel will be used in aircraft manu- 
facturing this year, and that next 
year’s demand will rise to 450,000 





tons. Major aircraft producers have 
arranged with various government 
agencies for a pool of orders for spe- 
cial steels required in engines and 
planes, the arrangement being made 
to accelerate handling of such or- 
ders. 

Asked about the navy’s bureau of 
aeronautics policy of specifying 
nothing but virgin aluminum for air- 
craft use, Rear Admiral John H. 
Towers, states, “I have adhered to 
the principle of using virgin material 
because my technical advisers have 
told me it would be rather unsafe 
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to depart from it; that whereas some 
manufacturers have processes and 
have systems of 
which they could probably use sec- 
ondary aluminum safely, others 
might not have.” 

Plans have been virtually com- 
pleted for drawing into aircraft pro- 
duction between 85,000 and 90,000 
skilled shop workers whose work is 
not urgently needed in railroad em- 
ployment, or whose basic skills are 
not being fully utilized in their regu- 
lar employment. 

Expansion of this plan to draw on 
the skilled workers from other in- 
dustries, whether classed as essen 


inspection under 











tial or not, has been forecast, as the 
increasing shortage of skilled men 
for aircraft production is felt. After 
the railroads, it is expected the au- 
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build an addition 120 x 
180 feet, costing $75,000, for manufac- 
defense. 
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on to furnish men. These trans- 
fers are voluntary, but involve 
numerous adjustments as to wages, 
priority of employment, and other 
matters affecting individuals. 


-< Enterprise 


Corp., 3641 East Milwaukee avenue, has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
manufacture metal and wood patterns, 
by David C. Lowe, 1771 Severn road, 
Grosse Points Woods, Mich. 


DETROIT—American Cutter & Engi- 
neering Co., 3714 Fischer avenue, has 
been incorporated with 200,000 shares no 
par value to manufacture dies and jigs, 


by xerald H. Reader, 3714 Fischer 
avenue. 
DETROIT—Rafco Tool & Mfg. Co., 


7350 Central avenue, has been incorpo- 
rated with $75,000 capital to manufac- 





Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 98 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 99 in this issue, 





ture metal patterns and stampings, by 
Frank B. Francis, 15492 Northlawn av- 
enue, Detroit. 


DETROIT—Continental Aviation & En- 
gineering Corp., subsidiary of Continen- 
tal Motors Corp., is considering construc- 
tion of an aircraft engine manufactur- 
ing plant in Muskegon, Mich. 


HAMTRAMCK, MICH.—Plant of Auto 
City Plating Co. was burned Aug. 8 and 
plans are being made for rebuilding. 
H. J. Block is manager. 


LANSING, MICH. Christman Co., 
Lansing, has been given a contract to 
rehabilitate former Reo factory building 
No. 47, which is to be used as a propeller 
manufacturing plant for Nash-Kelvina- 


tor Corp. 
Connecticut 

MERIDEN, CONN.—Connectieut Tele- 
phone & Electric Corp., 70 Britannia 


street, will build two additions, each 60 x 
100 feet, to cost about $55,000. 


Maine 


SOUTH PORTLAND, ME.—South Port- 
land Shipbuilding Corp. will build a two- 
story 30 x 55-foot administration build- 
ing, 75 x 450-foot storage unit, 15 x 42- 
foot welding unit and 75 x 470-foot as- 
sembly building. General contract has 
been given to E. C. Snodgrass, 169 
Front street. Estimated cost is $125,000. 


Massachusetts 


HOPEDALE, MASS.—Draper Corp. has 
let contract for a four-story 140 x 300- 
foot plant addition to Bathelt Construc- 
tion Co., 380 High street, Holyoke, Mass., 
at estimated cost of $350,000. McClintock 
& Craig Inc., 458 Bridge street, Spring- 
fleld, Mass., is engineer. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. -—— James 
Hunter Machine Co., Main street, will 
build a two-story 42 x 135-foot plant ad- 
dition, general contract to Aberthaw Co., 
80 Federal street, Boston. Estimated cost 
is $55,000. 


WALTHAM, MASS.—Judson L. Thomp- 
son Mfg. Co., South street, will build a 
one-story 55 x 64-foot boiler plant, bids 
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Sept. 9. C. T. Main Inc., 201 Devonshire 
street, Boston, is engineer. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—St. Pierre Chain 
Corp., Frank street, has let contract for 
one-story forge shop to Donald Smith, 
5 Rudolph street, to cost about $60,000 
O. E. Nault & Sons, 48 Hamilton street, 
are architects. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Wyman-Gordon 
Co., 105 Madison street, will build a one- 
story 57 x 94-foot boiler plant addition 
on Lenihan street. General contract has 
been given to E. J. Gross Co., 160 Prescott 
street. Cost estimated at about $44,600. 


New York 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. _ Y.—National 
Carbon Co., West 117th street and Mad- 
ison avenue, Lakewood, O., will let con- 
tract soon for a group of plant additions 
here, to cost about $600,000. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—R & H 
Chemical department of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. Inc., has awarded con- 
tract for a two-story 80 x 90-foot plant 
to Laur & Mack Inc., 1400 College ave- 
nue, to cost about $50,000. 


New Jersey 


BOONTON, N. J.—Carbone Corp., 400 
Myrtle avenue, will build a one-story 
500 x 100-foot addition to its brush 
manufacturing plant. General contract 
has been given to Sterling Construction 
Co. Inc., 83 Dawson avenue. D. Ludlow, 
332 Springfield avenue, Summit, N. J., 
is architect. 


BRIDGEWATER, N. J.—Calco Chemical 
Co. Ine., Bound Brook road, has let con- 
tract for a one-story 100 x 500-foot 
powerhouse addition to E. DeCristofer, 
214 West High street, Bound Brook, N. J. 
Cost estimated at about $125,000. 


HANOVER, N. J.—Maltbie Chemica! 
Co., 240 High street, Newark, N. J., will 
award contract soon for one-story 32 x 
90-foot chemical manufacturing plant 
and laboratory. Victor M. Reynal, 360 
Main street, East Orange, N. J., is archi- 
tect. 


Ohio 


ALLIANCE, O.—American Steel Found- 
ries Co., 410 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, is taking bids for a plant addi- 
tion to cost over $500,000. 


CLEVELAND—Artisan Metal Works 
Co., 11400 Madison avenue, will let con- 
tract soon for a one-story 60 x 8&5-foot 
plant addition, to cost about $40,000. W. 
G. Caldwell, 838 Engineers building, is 
architect. 


CLEVELAND—Bishop & Babcock Mfg. 
Co., 4901 Hamilton avenue, John Watson 
Jr., secretary, will reopen plant at East 
Fifty-fifth street and New York Central 
railroad to provide facilities for large 
shell contract. Equipment to value of 
$900,000 will be government financed. 


CLEVELAND—Sherwin Williams De- 
fense Corp., E. E. Ware, president, has 
been formed to build and operate gov- 
ernment ordnance plant at Crab Orchard 
Lake, IIl., to cost about $40,000,000. 


PAINESVILLE, O.—Diamond Alkali 
Co., with plant at Fairport harbor, has 
approval with Defense Plant Corp. fo! 
construction of magnesium extraction 
plant with capacity of 30 to 40 million 
pounds annually. Company’s main offices 
are in Oliver building, Pittsburgh. 


Pennsylvania 


BRADFORD, PA.—Kendall Refining 
Co., O. Koch, president, Kendall avenue, 
will enlarge and improve Bradford Oil 
Refining Co. plant, recently acquired, 
at cost of over $40,000. 
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BUTLER, PA.—American Bantam Car 
Co., H. E. Crist, works manager, will 
build a one-story 50 x 250-foot plant ad- 
dition, to cost about $45,000. P. Greene, 
care owner, is engineer. 


Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Ingalls_ Ship- 
building Corp., 720 Fourth avenue South, 
will build two additional ship ways and 
three outfitting docks at cost of several 
million dollars. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—Defense Plant Corp. has 
authorized lease agreement with Kop- 
pers Co., Pittsburgh, for construction 
and equipment of plant for Hammered 


Piston Ring division at Baltimore, to 
cost $350,000 for land and buildings and 
$900,000 for equipment, to manufacture 
aircraft engine parts. 






















District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will 
take bids as follows: Sept. 5, schedule 
8463, two electric bridge cranes for 
Robertson, Md., and Minneapolis, Minn.; 
schedule 8478, gasoline engine driven 
portable air compressor for Annapolis, 
Md.; Sept. 9, schedule 8466, six motor- 
driven electric power hacksaws, for vari- 
ous deliveries; schedule 8472, six motor- 
driven horizontal boring, drilling and 
milling machines for east coast delivery; 
schedule 8412, two electric furnaces for 
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San Diego, Calif.; schedule 8440, two 
gasoline engine driven telescopic boom 
truck-type cranes for Key West, Fla., 
and Mare Island, Calif.; Sept. 12, sched- 
ule 8468, motor-driven drilling machine 
for Puget Sound, Wash.; schedule 8407, 
lapping machines and lapping pistons 
for various deliveries; Sept. 16, schedule 
8482, motor-driven vertical hydraulic 
joggling press for Mare Island, Calif.; 
schedule 8497, diesel engine driven craw- 
ler tractor for Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco or Seattle delivery. 


Kentucky 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Research Corp., an 
affiliate of Reynolds Metals Co., has 
added 125,000 square feet of manufac- 
turing space in Louisville by leasing 
American Oak Leather Co. plant on 
Eleventh street. Will spend about $250,- 
000 for building alterations and installing 
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machinery for manufacture of metal- 
capped paper containers for shipment of 
gunpowder. 


TYRONE, KY.—Kentucky Utilities Co., 
Lexington, Ky., has plans under way for 
a steam generating station, including 
turbine generator units, high-pressure 
boilers and auxiliaries, costing $2,000,- 
000. Sargent & Lundy, 140 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago, are engineers. 


Georgia 


ATLANTA, GA.—Plantation Pipe Line 
Co. will receive bids Sept. 1 for 15 pump- 
ing stations and houses for pipe line 
from Baton Rouge, La., to Greensboro, 
Nk. 


Louisiana 


LAKE CHARLES, LA.—Mathieson A\l- 
kali Works, 60 East Forty-second street, 
New York, will build magnesium plant, 
to be financed by Defense Plant Corp., 
to cost about $12,000,000. 


STERLINGTON, LA.—Commercial Sol- 
vents Co., 17 East Forty-second street, 
New York, has let contract for an an- 
hydrous ammonia plant near here for 
war department, to M. W. Kellogg Co., 
225 Broadway, New York, at $16,750,000. 


Virginia 


STAUNTON, VA. Staunton Textile 
Corp. is having plans prepared for a 
plant to manufacture rayon. 


Missouri 


ST. LOUIS—St. Louis Car Co., 8000 
North Broadway, has an order from the 
war department for building ammuni- 
tion cars, all steel, designed to carry 
ammunition. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE—J. Greenebaum Tanning 
Co. has let contract to Siesel Construc- 
tion Co. for a two-story plant addition 
67 x 140 feet. Lawrence E. Peterson, 
312 East Wisconsin avenue, is engineer. 


MILWAUKEE—Metal Treating Inc. has 
given contract to Ray Stadler Construc- 
tion Co. for a one-story plant, 60 x 90 
feet. George Zagel & Bro. are archi- 
tects. 


MILWAUKEE—Crucible Steel Casting 
Co. has given contract to August Priegel 
for a one-story factory. N. P. Backes 
is architect. 


Minnesota 


AUSTIN, MINN.—City council, J. H. 
Weiland, city clerk, will open bids Sept. 
26 for improvements and equipment for 
municipal light and power plant, includ- 
ing steam. generating unit, at cost of 
about $200,000. Helmick, Edeskuty & 
Lutz, Essex building, Minneapolis, are 
engineers. 


BEMIDJI, MINN.—Beltrami_ Electric 
Co-operative Inc. has been allotted $249,- 
000 by REA for 329 miles of rural trans- 
mission lines. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Northern Pump Co., 
manufacturer of naval gun mounts, has 
given general contract to George F. 
Cook Construction Co. for two additions 
150 x 1720 feet at its plant at Fridley, 
Minn. Pesek & Shifflet, 914 Marquette 
avenue, Minneapolis, are engineers. 
(Noted March 24.) 


Texas 


LONGVIEW, TEX.—United Gas Pipe 
Line Co. will build a 200-mile gas pipe 
line to supply natural gas to industries 
and cities in Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama, extending to Pensacola, Fla., 
with lateral branches. 


Kansas 


BAXTER SPRINGS, KANS.—War de- 
partment, Washington, plans construc- 
tion of an ammonium nitrate plant at 
the Jayhawk ordnance works, to cost 
about $17,700,000. 


North Dakota 


MILNOR, N. DAK.—R. S. R. Electric 
Co-operative Inc., Ray Harens, manager, 
has given contract to Carl Swedberg, 
Wheaton, Minn., for 178 miles of rural 
electric lines for which REA has allotted 
$160,000. Banister Engineering Co., St. 
Paul, is engineer. (Noted June 9.) 


Iowa 


MALLARD, IOWA—A. H. Steil, city 
clerk, will open bids Sept. 15 for con- 








struction of a municipal light and power 
plant. K. R. Brown, Valley Bank build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa, is engineer. 
(Noted July 7.) 


MT. AYR, IOWA—Rideta Electric Co- 
operative Inc., C. C. Brimmer, president, 
will take bids soon for 263 miles of rural 
transmission lines, for which REA has 
allotted $254,000. 


MUSCATINE, IOWA—First Iowa Hy- 
dro-Electric Co-operative has applied to 
federal power commission for a license 
to build an electric generating plant 
near Muscatine, to cost about $13,500,000, 
including a dam across Cedar river at 
Moscow, Iowa. 


SLATER, IOWA—City will hold special 
election Sept. 8 on construction of mu- 
nicipal light and power plant. Phil 
Rood is city clerk. Ralph W. Gearhart, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is engineer. (Noted 
July 14.) 


California 


SAN FRANCISCO—U. S. Pipe Bending 
Co., 249 First avenue, will build several 
plant additions, at cost of about $40,000. 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIF.—National Au- 
tomotive Fibres Inc., Railroad avenue 
and Kennedy street, has let contract for 
a one-story 320 x 600-foot plant to A. T. 
Beckett, 366 Fortieth street, Oakland, 
Calif., to cost about $275,000. 


Oregon 


EUGENE, OREG.—City has plans and 
will ask bids soon on a sewage disposal 
plant at estimated cost of $156,488, for 
which city has $125,000 available. L. R. 
Stockman, Baker, Oreg., is engineer. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Pacific American 
Shipbuilding Corp. has been incorporated 
by Rudolph Kallio, George P. Grigsby 
and A. E. Pragg, Portland. Plans to es- 
tablish plant for production of concrete 
barges of 6000 to 8000 tons, production 
to start in 60 days. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Stauffer Chem- 
ical Co., 624 California street, San Fran- 
cisco, has let contract for 100 x 168-foot 
sulphate of alumina plant to Drake, Wy- 
man & Voss, Fenton building, Portland, 
at about $100,000. 


Washington 


GOLDENDALE, WASH.—City will re- 
ceive bids Sept. 5 for sewage treatment 
plant to cost about $20,000, with funds 
available. G. D. Hall, Yakima, Wash., 
is engineer. 


OLYMPIA, WASH.—West Coast Ship- 
building Corp., capital $1,250,000, has 
been incorporated and plans construction 
of a shipyard at an unstated point in 
Washington. Incorporators include George 
W. Kleinfelter, Seattle, who was asso- 
ciated with J. F. Duthie & Co., steel ship- 
builders, at Seattle, from 1915 to 1921. 


SEATTLE—Markey Machinery Co., 85 
Horton street, manufacturer of deck ma- 
chinery and marine equipment, will build 
a machinery fabricating plant at 7288 
Eighth avenue South. M. O. Sylliaason 
is structural engineer. 


Canada 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Hamilton Bridge 
Co. Ltd., 231 Bay street North, is having 
plans made for a plant addition 70 x 80 
feet, to cost about $130,000, with equip- 
ment. 


INGERSOLL, ONT.—Morrow Screw & 
Nut Co. Ltd. will build a plant addition 
costing $25,000, not including equipment. 
Contract has been given to H. Ogden. 


LEASIDE, ONT. — Canadian Aircraft 
Instruments & Accessories Ltd., Vander- 
hoof Drive, has completed first plant 
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unit and will start at once on second 
unit to provide 14,000 square feet floor 
space, at cost of about $75,000. 


LONDON, ONT.—Kelvinator of Can- 
ada Ltd., 1152 Dundas street East, man- 
ufacturer of electric refrigerators, is hav- 
ing plans made for a one-story plant ad- 
dition 28 x 36 feet, costing about $50,- 
000, with equipment. 


LONDON, ONT. London Concrete 
Machinery Co. Ltd., Cabell and Kitchener 
avenues, makers of hoisting and concrete 
machinery, is considering plans for an 
addition to cost about $50,000, with 
equipment. Henry Pocock is manager. 


MIMICO, ONT. — Canadian National 
Railways is taking bids through B. 
Wheelwright, chief engineer, 436 Union 


station, Toronto, Ont., for castings shop, 
addition to engine house and other en- 
largements, to cost about $100,000, with 
equipment. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—McKinnon 
Industries Ltd., Ontario street, maker of 
automobile parts, will build a plant ad- 
dition to cost about $100,000, with equip- 
ment. Contract has been given to On- 
tario Construction Co., 31 Queen street. 
A. G. Nicholson, 46 Queen street, is arch- 
itect. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT. Packard 
Electric Co. Ltd., 13 Race street, manu- 
facturer of electric transformers, will 
build a plant addition costing $16,000 
without equipment. General contract 
has been given to Frank Monk, 399 St 
Paul street. 
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ABRASIVES (Blast Cleaning) 


American Foundry Equipment Co., 
The, 509 So. Byrkit St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md 


Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co., 
4839 Harrison St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ABRASIVES (Polishing) 

Carborundum Co., The, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Norton Co., Worcester, 

ABRASIVES (Wheels) 

Bay State Abrasive Products Co., 


Mass. 


Westboro, Mass. 
ACCUMULATORS 
Elmes, Chas. F., Engineering Wks., 
243 N. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill 
Logemann Brothers Co., 
3126 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 
Schloemann Engineering Corp., 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wood, R. D., 400 Chestnut St., 

Philadelphia, 
ACETYLENE 
Air Reduction, 


Co., 
Pa, 


60 E, 42nd St., 


New York City. 
Linde Air Products Co., The, 
30 E, 42nd St., New York City. 


ACID-PROOF LININGS 

Ceileote Co., 750 Rockefeller Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Dept. E, Pennsalt Cleaner Div., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Quigley Co., 56 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 

ACIDS (Pickling) 

American Chemical Paint Co., 
Dept. 310, Ambler, Pa. 

Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. S-91, 
3830 W. Burnham SL., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.. 
Dept. E, Pennsalt Cleaner 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

AIR COMPRESSORS—See 
COMPRESSORS (Air) 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 

Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co., The, 
2838 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
AIRLESS BLAST CLEANING 
EQUIPMENT 
American Foundry Equipment Co., 
The, 509 So. Byrkit St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 
ALKALI CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Dept. E, Pennsalt ‘Cacaner Div., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLOYS (Hard Surfacing) 
Stoody Co., Whittier, Calif. 
ALLOYS—See FERROALLOYS 
ANGLES, CHANNELS—See 
BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES 
ANGLE IRON BENDERS 
Excelsior Tool & Machine Co., 
Ridge & Jefferson Ave., 
E. St. Louis, Il, 
ANNEALING BOXES—See 
(Annealing) 
ANNEALING COVERS 
General American Transportation 
Corp., 135 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Il. 
Pennsylvania Industrial 
2413 W. Magnolia St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ANODES (All Types) 
Udylite Corp., The, 1651 E. 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
ANODES (Nickel) 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., 
51 Franklin St 
Seymour, Conn. 


Div 


BOXES 


Engineers, 


Grand 


112 


A>. LES 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
» Steel Corp., 

. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Standard Steel Works Div. of 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


BABBITT METAL 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 
2816 Smallman St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., / 
Chicago, Iil. 


BALANCING MACHINES 


Gisholt .Machine Co., 1217 E 
ingtof® Ave., Madison, Wis. 


BALING PRESSES 


Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BALL TRANSFERS 


Mathews Conveyer Co., 
St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


BALLS (Brass or Bronze) 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Strom Steel Ball Co., 
1842 S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Il. 


BALLS (Special Alloy Metals) 


SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BALLS (Steel) 
*Also Stainless 
*Strom Steel Ball Co., 
1842 S. 54th Ave., Cicero, 


BAND FILES (Metal) 

Continental Machines, Inc., 
1324 So. Washington Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAND SAWS (Metal Cutting) 


Continental Machines, Inc., 
1324 So. Washington Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BANDS—See HOOPS AND BANDS 


BANDS (Iron and Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Stanley Works, The, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


BAR BENDERS 


Pa. 


The 


Pa. 


Wash- 


Bur- 


142 Tenth 


and 


and 


Ill. 


Il. 


Railroad 


Kardong Bros. Inc., 346 Buchanan 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
BARGE MOVERS 


Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co., 
849 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsbureh, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Dravo Corp. (Engin’r’g Works Div.) 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 

Co., Kearney, N. J. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Maryland Dry Dock Co., 

Baltimore, Md. 


BARRELS (Plating) 

Udylite Corp., The, 1651 E. 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

BARRELS (Steel) 

Pressed Steel Tank Co., 
1461 So. 66th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BARS (Alloy) 

Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. S- 
3830 W. Burnham S&t., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., 
Harvey, Ill. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, O 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Midvale Co., The, 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Monarch Steel Co., 545 W. McCarty 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Republic Steel Corp., 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Blidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O. 


BARS (Brass, Bronze or Copper) 
American Brass Co., The, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Copperweld Steel Co., 
Johnson Bronze Co., 
550 So. Mill St., New Castle, Pa. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
230 Park Ave., New York City. 
Sumet Corporation, 
1553 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
BARS (Concrete Reinforcing) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Las es, SOO. ENC... 

, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Inland Steel Co., 

38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II! 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 

Jones & Laughlin Blidg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Blidg., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Republic Steel Corp., 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 

16th and Rockwell Sts., 

Chicago, : 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, 

BARS (Iron) —See IRON (Bar) 

BARS (Steel) 

(*Alse Stainless) 

*Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Dept. T-125, 

Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 

Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 
*Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, O 
Enterprise Galvanizing Co., 

2525 E. Cumberland St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Grand 


91, 


Corp., 


Warren, O. 


The, 








Inland Steel Co., 

38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Midvale Co., The, 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Pittsburgh Steel Co., 

1653 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
Cleveland, O. 

*Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., 

3400 E. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 

*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Seully Steel Products Co., 
1316 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, 

Stanley Works, The, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Sutton Engineering Co., Park Bldg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Blidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The. 
Youngstown, O. 

BATHS (Heat Treating-High Speed) 

A. F. Holden Co., The, 

200 Winchester Ave., 

New Haven, Conn. 


BATTERIES (Storage) 


Il. 


Il. 


Edison Storage Battery Div. of 
Edison, Thomas A., Ine., 
West Orange, N. J. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., The, 


19th St. and Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
APPARATUS 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
1211 St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
ETC 


(*Also Stainless) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Enterprise Galvanizing Co., 
2525 E. Cumberland St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Laclede Steel Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Levinson Steel Co., 
33 Pride St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, IIl. 
‘Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Blidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 
BEARINGS (Ball) 
Ahlberg Bearing Co., 
3015 W. 47th St., Chicago, 
Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 

New Departure Div., General 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 

Stamford, Conn. 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Torrington Co., The, 
Terrington, Conn. 
BEARINGS (Babbitt) 
Johnson Bronze Co., 
550 So. Mill St., New Castle, Pa. 
National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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To manufacture magnesium metal for defense, the United 
States Government has commissioned Basic Refractories, 
Incorporated, through a subsidiary, Basic Magnesium, Incor- 
porated, to build and operate in its behalf a $70,000,000 group 
of producing plants in Nevada near Boulder Dam which will util- 
ize the company’s extensive magnesite deposits. These plants 


will produce 112,000,000 pounds of magnesium annually. 


Basic Refractories, Incorporated welcomes this opportunity 
to contribute to the common effort toward maintaining the 
cherished ways of life of the Anglo-American world. At the same 
time it desires to acknowledge the fact that the steel industry 
of the United States, upon which this company is dependent, 


is essentially responsible for this great new Defense project. 


BASIC HEARTH 


BASIC REFRACTORIES, INCORPORATED 


845 Hanna Building ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 








Modern Rip Van Winkle 


@ Not since bonanza mining towns 
sprang up back in the good old days 
has there been a counterpart of the 
mushroom growth and changes tak- 
ing place in Washington today. This 
is illustrated in a striking manner. 
The Washington representative of 
a Cleveland steel company was 
away from his office for two months 
because of illness, and a Cleveland 
man went to Washington to take 
his place. Recovered, he came back 
to work only to find himself a prac- 
tical stranger. He has lived and 
worked in Washington for eleven 
years but the Cleveland man had to 
take him around and introduce him 
to the many new faces, new agencies, 
new brass hats and new bureaus. 
Yes, two months is a long, long 
time in the nation’s capital. 


Coming Events 


@ Over the next few weeks STEEL 
will present such an outstanding 
series of articles by Professor A. F. 
Macconochie on the production of 
defense items that you may want 
to take a minute now to arrange 
for some extra copies of the issues 
as they appear. Beginning this week 
and continuing through September 
Professor Macconochie covers the 
subject of Rangefinders and Gun- 
fire Control Apparatus, and it will 
be the most comprehensive modern 
treatment of this subject to be 
found anywhere according to what 
we have already had the opportuni- 
ty to see. Then, in the issues of 
October 6 and 13 there will appear 
a two-part article on the production 
of Shoulder Arms, the first section 
dealing largely with the famous 
Garand rifle, the article resulting 
from a lengthy personal visit the 
Professor had with John C. Garand, 
the inventor. In the October 20 
issue the Johnson Semiautomatic 
Rifle will be covered and a succeed- 
ing article will detail the Design 
and Production of Small Arms at 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms. Also Pro- 
fessor Macconochie is now engaged 
in a study of Forgings for Defense 
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and with the co-operation of engi- 
neers and production men in the 
industry and several other mem- 
bers of Sreev’s staff, this study will 
include all phases of forgings de- 
sign and production with emphasis 
on the production of lighter weight 
forgings requiring a minimum of 
machining. The first of the re- 
sulting articles will appear in STEEL 
early this fall. 


The New Member 


@ A cartoon by Parrish in The Chi- 
cago Tribune cleverly depicts the 
prominence into which the scrap in- 
dustry finds itself catapulted these 
days. Titled “The New Member,” 
it shows the junkman seated on his 
one-horse wagon, scantily loaded 
with steel, old iron, copper, alumi- 
num and paper, drawn up in front 
of the “Big Industries Club.” At- 
tired in a respectable suit with vest; 
wearing a collar, necktie and fedora; 
boutonniered with a white carna- 
tion; and effecting a plutocratic ex- 
pression, he flicks the ashes from 
his oversize Corona Corona as the 
gold-braided doorman snaps to a 
salute. A butler is rushing down 
the steps with a tray bearing a bot- 
tle and champagne glass, and from 
the window a ribbon bespectacled 
club member leans out to wave a 
hearty greeting. 


Conserving Gasoline 
@ Gerald M. Loeb of New York 


suggests the following telegram to 
be sent to the Hon. Harold L. Ickes, 
and if you happen to agree, you 
might at least want to consider a 
special delivery post card: 


Conserving gasoline by cur- 
tailing use of cars unfavorably 
affects labor, business, defense 
work and morale. Practically 
all American built cars have 
power plants several times as 
powerful as necessary .. . wast- 
ing gasoline on the road as well 
as idling in front of red stop 
lights. The American gasoline 
and oil bill for years ahead can 


be permanently reduced .by 
building future cars with ade- 
quate but not oversized engines. 
Gasoline can be conserved to- 
day, without rationing, by ar- 
ranging for substitution of new 
differential gear ratios in late 
model cars most of which ure 
so low-geared and over-powered 
they operate almost entirely in 
third and fourth or overdrive 
gears and never use first or sec- 
ond. 


Mirrors of Motordom editor, A. 
H. Allen, is of the opinion, and in 
strikes us as sound, that the Amer- 
ican public will never be willing 
to drive cars with less power than 
those now available but Mr. Loeb 
definitely has an idea which might 
conceivably be developed much 
further. 


Yankee Toolmakers 


@ Asahel Hubbard, whose achieve- 
ments as a pioneer machinery build- 
er and traveling man of more than 
a century ago are chronicled in the 
advertisement of Jones & Lamson 
Machine Co. this week on pages 
42-3, was—editorially speaking—re- 
lated to us. He was a great uncle of 
SrrEt’s machine tool editor, Guy 
Hubbard, whose family, from Asa- 
hel on down, has been linked close- 
ly with the development of machine 
tools in the New England hills of 
Vermont. Guy, himself, came west 
to Cleveland with National Acme 
just after the war and over the next 
ten years continued to build up the 
bottomless warehouse of informa- 
tion and experience which he began 
accumulating as a kid in knee pants 
hanging around the shop where his 
dad worked back in Windsor. But 
even now Guy refuses to rest on his 
accumulated knowledge and is still 
to be found a good share of the time 
poking around machine shops of 
all kinds the country over, dig- 
ging up what is undeniably the 
most authoritative and most inter- 
estingly written material on machine 
tools in business papers today. 
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